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PART I. 



I RELATE an adventure which will appear incredible to many, 
but of which I was myself for the most part an eye witness. To 
the few who are acquainted with a certain political occurrence — 
if perchance these pages find them still alive — it will give a 
welcome disclosure thereof; and even without this key, it will 
perhaps be important as a contribution to the history of fraud 
and the errings of the human mind. You will be astonished at 
the boldness of design which villany Ls able to plan and to pro- 
secute; you will be astonished at the means which it can sum- 
mon to secure the accomplishment of this design. Plain, unvar- 
nished truth will guide my pen, for when these pages are pub- 
lished, I shall be no more, and shall never know their fate. 

It was after my return to Curland in the year 17 — , at the 

time of the Cameval, that I paid a visit to the Prince of at 

Venice. We had become acquainted in the military service, and 
renewed here an acquainted which peace had interrupted. Being 
desirous to see every thing remarkable in this city, and as the 

Prince was waiting for drafts to enable him to return to , 

he easily persuaded me to bear him company, and to delay my 
departure until the time when he should leave Venice himself. 
We a^eed not to separate from each other during our stay, and 
the Pnnce very kindly offered me a residence at his own lodg- 
ing at the Moor. 

Here he lived, preserving the strictest incognito, because he 
wished to live for his enjoyment ; — neither would the small num- 
ber of his attendants have allowed him to have maintained his 
exalted rank. Two cavaliers, upon whose sOence he could per- 
fectly depend, with a few faithful servants, composed his whole 
suite. He avoided expense more from temperament than from 
parsimony. He had retired from pleasure, and until his thirty- 
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4 THE VISIONARY. 

fifth year had resisted all the charms of this voluptuous city. To 
the fair sex he was indifierent. A deep, earnest and enthusias- 
tic melancholy marked his character. His inclinations were 
quiet but fixed, his attachments were slow and everlasting. In 
the midst of the noisy crowd of men he was solitary. Shut up 
in an imaginary world of his own creating, he was very often a 
stranger to the real, and because he knew he was a bad obser^ 
ver of things, he distrusted his own judgment, and had too exalt- 
ed an opinion of the justice and correctness of that of others. 
Never was there a man more docile and yielding without being 
weak. Moreover, when convinced that he was right he was in- 
trepid and true, possessing courage to oppose prejudices once 
understood, and to die if necessary in defence of justice. 

As the first prince of his house his prospect of succeeding to 
the throne was but slight. His ambition had never been awak- 
ened. His passions had taken another direction. 

Satisfied that he was not dependant on the will of others, he 
did not obtrude his own upon them as a law. The quiet peace- 
ftilness of an unconstrained private life was the limit of his 
wishes. 

He read much, but without selection. A neglected education 
and an early entrance upon military life had not allowed his 
mind time to ripen. All the knowledge which he procured in 
after life only increased the confused chaos of his ideas, because 
the foundation was not firm. 

Like all his family he was a protestant by birth, not from an 
examination of the subject, which he never made, notwithstand- 
ing he had been at one time of his life an enthusiast in religion. 
So far as I know he never became a free-mason. 



One evening as according to our usual custom we were walk- 
ing closely masked and separate from each other in the Place of 
St. Mark, as it began to be late and the crowd had dispersed, 
the Prince perceived that a mask followed us every where we 
went. The mask was an Armenian, and walked alone. We 
hastened our steps and tried to perplex him by frequently alter- 
ing our route. In vain, — the mask still remained close behind 
us. 

" You have not had an intrigue here .?'* said the Prince at last 
to me. " The husbands in Venice are dangerous." 

" I do not know a single female in this city,'* I replied. 

** Let us sit down here and speak in German,*' he continued, 
** I imagine we are mistaken for others." 
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We sat down on a stone bench, expecting that the mask would 
pass us by. He came directly to us and seated himself close 
D€»ide the Piince. He drew out J^is watch and said to me in 
a loud voice in French as he arose — ^^Past nine o'clock! Come 
on, — ^we forget that they eiqpect us at the Louvre." 

This was out an invention to put the mask off our track. 

" Mm o^chck,^' repeated he, slowly and expressively, in the 
same language, *^ congratulate yourself. Prince," (callmg him 
by his true name) ^^o^ nine o'clock he diedJ^ 

^ Who died ? said the Prince after a long silence. 

<' Let us follow him >" said I, ^<and demand an explanation." 

We traversed every comer of St. Marks, but the mask was 
to be seen no more. We returned to our hotel unsatisfied. 
The Prince did not speak a word to me on the way, but walk- 
ed aside and alone apparently struggling with powerful feel- 
ings in bis own breast, as indeed he afterwards avowed to 
me. It was not until our arrival at home that he spoke. 

<< It is ridiculous," he said, << that two words from the lips 
of one who is undoubtedly insane, should so shake the peace 
of any man." 

We wished each other a good night, and as soon as I bad 
retired to my room I noted down in my tablets the day and 
the hour when this occurred. It was on Thursday. 

The next evening the Prince said to me, << let us take a 
walk through the Place of St. Marks and search for our mys. 
terious Armenian. I long to know the result of this comedy." 

I was content. We remained at the place until eleven 
o'clock. The Armenian was nowhere to be seen. We re- 
peated our walk for the next four nights, and with the same 
want of success each time. 

When we left our hotel on the sixth night, I took a fancy — 
whether involuntary or on purpose I cannot recollect — to 
leave word with the servants where we could be found if any 
person inquired after us. The Prince remarked my precau- 
tion and smiled a commendation. There was a great crowd 
in the Place of St. Mark when we arrived there. We had 
scarcely proceeded thirty paces when I again remarked the 
Armenian, who worked himself through the crowd with hasty 
steps and appeared to be searching for some one. We were 

just about reaching him when the Baron de F ,of the 

Prince's suite, came up breathless and handed a letter to the 
Prince. 

«< It is sealed with black," he remarked, << we presumed 
that it required speed." 
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It Struck me like a thunderbolt. The Prince had approach- 
ed a flambeau and began to read. 

" My cousin died — " he «iid. 

" When ?" 1 impetuously interrupted him. 

He looked again into the letter. 

** Last Thursday, — at nine in the evening." 

We had not time to recover from our surprise when the 
Armenian stood among us. 

" You are discovered here, most gracious Sir/' he said to 
the Prince, " hasten to the Moor. You will find there the 
deputies! from the Senate. Do not hesitate to accept the ho- 

. nors intended for you. Baron de F forgot to tell you that 

your drafts had arrived.'' He then lost himself in the crowd. 

We hastened to our hotel. All was as the Armenian had 
told us. Three nobles of the republic were ready to welcome 
the Prince and to accompany him in state to the assembly, 
where the high nobility of the city waited for him. He had 
scarcely time to give me to understand that he wished me to 
remain awake for him until his return home. 

At night towards eleven o'clock he returned. Serious and 
thoughtful he entered the room and caught my hand, having 
first dismissed the servants. 
. << Count," said he to me, in the words of Hamlet, 

** There are more thingrs in heaven and earth, 
Than are dreamt of in oar philosophy !" 

" Most gracious Sir," I answered, " you appear to forget 
that you go to bed richer by many hopes than when you 
arose." (The deceased was crown prince.) 

" Do not remind me of it," said the Prince. " Eten if the 
crown were mine, I have now more to do than to think of 
that trifle, unless this Armenian is a juggler." 

" How is that possible. Prince ?" I interrupted him. 

" Then for a cowl I will give up to you all my princely 
hopes." 

I relate this here, on purpose that it may serve as a proof 
how far his thoughts then were from any imperious design. 

On the next evening we arrived earlier than usual at the 
Place of St. Mark. A sudden shower compelled us to step 
into a coffee house where gambling was going on. The 
Prince stood behind the chair of a Spaniard and watched the 
play. I bad gone into an adjoining apartment where I was 
reading newspapers. But a short time elapsed ere I heard a 
noise. Before the arrival of the Prince the Spaniard had con- 
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tinually lost, now he won on every hand. The whole game 
had strikingly changed, and the bank was in danger of being 
challenged by the poxnteur^ whom this fortunate change had 
made bolder. A Venetian who kept it said to the Prince in 
an ofifensive tone, that he interrupted fortune and might bet- < 
ter leave the table. The Prinee looked coldly at him but re- 
mained at the table. He preserved the same countenance 
when theVenitian repeated his offensive language in French. 
The latter thinking that the Prince did not understand either 
language turned with a scornful laugh to his companions, 
<<Tell me, gentlemen, how to make myself understood by 
this ninny ?" At the same time he arose and wanted to take 
the Prince's arm, who, losing all patience, caught the Veni- 
tian and with a strong hand floored him roughly, in an in- 
stant the whole house was in commotion. 1 involuntary 
arose at the noise. I called him by his name, *< Take care 
Prince," I imprudently added« ** we are in Venice.'' The 
name of the Prince commanded a general silence, which soon 
changed into a sort of murmuring which boded no good to 
me. All the Italians present crowded together and walked 
aside. One after another they left the saloon until the Prince 
and myself found ourselves alone, together with the Spaniard 
and some Frenchmen. 

" You are lost, most gracious Sir," they said, " if you do not 
leave the city at once. The Venetian whom you treated so 
roughly is rich enough to hire a bravo. It will cost him but fiffy 
zecnins to remove you from the world." 

The Spaniard ottered to fetch a guard for the security of the 
Prince, and also to accompany us home himself. The French- 
men made the same offer. We were yet standing consulting 
what was best to ^be done when some servants of the state enter- 
ed. They produced an order firom the Government by which 
we were bodi commanded to follow them with all speed. We 
were guided to the canal under a strong escort. Here a gon- 
dola awaited us which we were forced to enter. Before we left 
it we were blindfolded. We were led up a large stone stair- 
case, and then through a long winding ^Uery over vaults, as I 
concluded from the manifold echoes which sounded beneath our 
feet. At last we came to other stairs which led us twentv-six 
steps down. Here a saloon wa? opened where the bandages 
were removed from our eyes. We found ourselves surrounded 
by venerable old men, all dressed in black, the whole saloon 
being draped with black and sparingly illuminated. A death- 
like silence pervaded the whole assembly, which made a fearful 
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impression upon ns. One of these old men, probably the Chief 
Inquisitor of the State, approached the Prince, and asked him, 
as the Venitian was led in, — 

<< Do you recognise this man to be the same who offended you 
.at the coffee house ?" 

" Yes," answered the Prince. 

Then turning to the prisoner the Inquisitor said, ^^ Is this the 
same person whom you intended to murder to-night." 

The prisoner answered " Yes." 

Suddenly the circle opened, and we saw with horror the 
head of the Venetian severed from the trunk, 

^^ Are you content with this satisfaction ?" asked &e Inquisi- 
tor of the State. 

The Prince was lying in a swoon in the arms of his conduc- 
tors. 

^^ Gro now,*' the other continued in a terrible voice, addres- 
nng me, ^^ and another time judge less hastily of justice in 
Venice." 

Who had been the secret friend who had saved us from cer- 
tain death by means of the rapid arm of justice we were unable 
to guess. Almost benumbed with fear we reached our lodging. 
It was midnight ; De F , the gentleman of the Privy cham- 
ber, was waitmg impatiently for us at the stairs. 

^^ How good it was in you to send us word," he said to the 
Prince as he lighted us up. ^^ A rumor which the Baron de 

F brought us immediately afterwards, from the Place of St 

Mark, caused us the deepest anguish." 

" I sent ? When ? I know nothing of it !" 
" ^^ This evening after eight o'clock you sent us word not to be 
concerned if you came home to-night at a later hour than usual." 

Here the Prince looked at me and said, << Perhaps you have 
used this precaution without my knowledge." 

" I knew nothing of it." 

^^ Still, your grace, it must be so," said the genfleman of the 
bed chamber, ^^ for here is your repeater, which you sent along 
for a token." 

The Prince exammed his watch pocket. The watch was in- 
deed gone, and he perceived the one in question was his. 

« Who brought it?" he asked with consternation. 

^< An unknown mask in an Armenian dress, who immediately 
withdrew." 

We stood and looked at each other. 

^^ What do you think of it ?" the Prince at last said after a 
long silence. ^^ Somebody here in Venice watches me secretly." 
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Hie terrible scene of this ni^t induced a fever whieh obliged 
like Prince for eight days to confine himself to his room. At this 
time our hotel was crowded with Venetians and strangers, who 
were attracted by the discovered rank of the Prince. Thev vied 
with each other in proffered services, and we perceived with 
surprise, that as each one went away the next comer endeavour- 
ed to cast suspicion on him. Confidental letters flowed to us 
from every source. Every one tried to make himself of value 
in his own way. The whole of the occurrences in the Inquisi- 
tion of State were no more mentioned. The Court at wish- 
ing to have the departure of the Prince delayed, gave orders to 
some Venetian bankers to pay him considerable sums of money. 
He was thus enabled against his will to prolong his stay in Italy, 
and, at his request, I alio concluded to delay my departure. 

When he was so far recovered as to be able to leave his room, 
the physicians prevailed upon him to take the air in a boat upon 
the Brenta. Just as we were going to enter the gondola, the 
Prince missed the key to a small trunk containing important 

f capers. We returned immediately to searchf for it. He recol- 
ected distinctl}r that he locked the trunk on the preceding day, 
and since that time he had not lefb the room. But all searching 
was idle, we were forced to quit it, not to lose the time. The 
Prince, whose mind was above suspicion, declared it to be lost, 
and desired us to make no forther mention of the matter. 

The trip was most agreeable. A picturesque landscape that 
iqppeared to increase in beauty with every turn in the river— the 
serene beauty of the heavens, which formed a May day in mid 
winter — ^the charming gardens and tasteful villas without num- 
ber, which adorned both sides of the Brenta, — behind us, ma* 
jestic Venice, with a hundred towers and masts arising out of 
the water— all this presented to us the most splendid spectacle 
in the world. We yielded ourselves entirely to the happy ef- 
fects of this beautiful scenery, we were in excellent humor ; the 
Prince himself lost all his melancholy and vied with us in merry 
jokes. The sound of lively music reached our ears as we land- 
ed at a distance of two miles from the city. It came from a 
small village where a fair had just been held. The place was 
swarming ^th company of all kinds. A band of young boys 
and giris, all in theatrical attire, welcomed us with a pantomimic 
dance. It was something new,-^ease and grace animated every 
movement. Before the dance was quite ended, the leader of it, 
who personated a queen, appeared suddenly to be stopped by 
an invisible arm. She and all the rest stood as if lifeless. The 
music was silent. Not a breath was to be heard in the whole 
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assembla^. There she stood, her eyes fixed upon the ground 
in deep silence. All at once she started up as if inspired and 
looked wildly around, " A king is amongst us," she cried, and 
taking the crown from her head she laid it at the feet of the 
Prince. At this, all present turned their eyes towards him, un- 
certain for a while whether there was a meaning in this acting, 
so fully had the passionate earnestness of the performer deceived 
them. A general burst of applause interrupted at length this 
silence. My eyes with a searching glance were turned toward 
the Prince. I perceived^that he was not a little confounded, and 
took pains to avoid the gaze of the spectators. He threw money 
among the children and hastened to get away from the crowd. 
We had proceeded but a few paces, when a venerable 
Franciscan friar elbowed Ins way through the crowd and 
stepped into the way of the Prince. 

" Sir/' said the monk, " give of your money to the Ma- 
donna, — you will need her prayers." 

He spoke this in a tone of voice which puzzled us. The 
crowd took him away. 

Our suite, meanwhile, had increased. An English lord^ 
whom the Prince had already seen in Nice, some merchants 
from Livonia, a German Canon, a French Abbe with some 
ladies, and a Russian officer, joined us. The physiogomy of 
the latter had something very extraordinary about it, which 
attracted oar attention. I had never seen such marked linea- 
ments of countenance, so little expressive of a man's true 
character. Enticing benevolence and offensive coldness, 
dwelt together in the same face. All the passions appeared 
to have stirred in it, and to have left it again. Nothing re- 
mained but the quiet penetrating look of one who knows 
mankind. This singular man followed us at a distance, and 
appeared to take but slight notice of whatever chanced to oc- 
cur. 

We happened to stop before a booth where a lottery was 
drawing. The ladies tried their fortunes — ^the others followed 
their example. The Prince also demanded a ticket He 
drew a snuffbox. When he opened it, I saw him turn pale 
and start back. The key was lying in it. 

"What is this?" said the Prince to me when we were 
alone for a moment. " A higher power pursues me. Om- 
niscience hovers about me. An invisible being from whom 
I cannot escape guards my every footstep. I must search for 
the Armenian and seek light from him." 
The sun was setting when we arrived before tlie villa 
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where supper was served. The name of the Prince had en- 
larged our company^sothatit now numbered sixteen persons. 
Besides those above-mentioned^ there had joined us a virtuoso 
from Rome, some Swiss, and an adventurer from Palermo, 
who wore an uniform, and called himself a captain. It was 
concluded we should spend the whole evening here, and re- 
turn by torch-light. The conversation at the table was very 
lively, and the Prince could not forbear relating the occur- 
rence of the key ; it produced general surprise. This matter 
was thoroughly discussed. The greater part of the company 
asserted confidently, that all these apparently miraculous oc- 
currences were but the result of legerdemain ; the Abbe, 
who had already drank deeply, challenged the whole realm 
of spirits ; the Englishman swore, the musician crossed him- 
self against the devils. A few, and the Prince among them, 
thought that judgment upon these subjects should be suspen- 
ded. The Russian officer, meanwhile conversed with the 
ladies, and appeared not to pay attention to the conversation. 
In the heat of the dispute, it was noticed that the Sicilian had 
departed. But a short half hour had elapsed, ere he returned 
enveloped in a cloak, and placed himself behind the French- 
man's chair. 

"You have already shown the bravery," said he, "to 
challenge the ghosts in a body. Will you try your courage 
with one.?" 

** Done," said the Abbe, — "provided you will engage to 
procure one forme." 

"That I will do," answered the Sicilian, addressing the 
company, " when these ladies and gentlemen have left us." 

"Why should we leave ?'' cried the Englishman, "a brave 
ghost is not afraid of a merry company." 

" I will not answer for the result," said the Sicilian. 

"For heaven's sake do not," the ladies at the table cried, 
as they rose frightened from their seats. 

" Let your ghost come," the Abbe said daringly, " but 
warn him first that there are sharp blades here," he added 
as he asked one of the guests for his sword. 

" That you may use at your pleasure," answered the Si- 
cilian coldly, <* if after you have seen, you still have a desire 
to do so." Then turning to the Prince he said, "most 
gracious sir, you assert that your key has been in strange 
hands, — can you guess in whose ?" 

"No." 

" Do you not hit upon any one ?" 
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^ I had a suspicion, certainly." 

<' Would you know the person if you were to see him be- 
fore you ?'* 

^ No doubt I would." 

Here the Sicilian opened his cloak and presented a looking 
glass, which bcxheld before the eyes of the Priuce. 

" Is this the person ?" 

The Prince started back in terror. 

" What have you seen ?'' I asked. 

« The Armenian !" 

l*he Sicilian hid his looking-glass again under the cloak. 

<^ Was it the same person you meant ?" asked the whole 
company ni the same breath. 

"The same." 

Every face changed at this announcement. The laughing 
ceased. All eyes were turned in curiosity upon the Sicilian. 

** Monsieur P Abbe," said the Englishman, "the matter is 
becoming serious, — I would advise you to think of a retreat." 

" The fellow has the devil in him," cried the Frenchman, 
and ran out of the house. The ladies hastened from the room 
with shrieks. The virtuoso followed. The German Canon 
was snoring in a chair. The Russian kept his seat quietly as 
before. 

" Perhaps you only wished to turn the laugh upon a boast- 
er," the Prince began, after the others had departed, "if so, 
you will tell us." 

" It is true," the Sicilian said, " I was not in earnest with 
the Abbe. I took him at his word because I well knew that 
the coward would not let it come so far. But the matter itself 
is too serious to make a jest of." 

" You confess then, that it is in your power." 

The magician was silent for a long time, and appeared to 
scan the Prince carefully with his eyes. 

" Yes," he at last answered. 

The curiosity of the Prince had at length reached the high- 
est pitch. This had always been his favorite theory, and since 
the first appearance of the Armenian, all those ideas were 
again aroused, which his riper intellect and a better selection 
of reading had previously driven from his mind; He stepped 
aside with the Sicilian, and I heard him negotiating very 
pressingly. 

« You'have before you," he said, "a man who is burning 
with impatience to come to some conclusion in this important 
matter. I would embrace him as my benefactor, as my best 
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friend who would disperse my doubts and draw the veil from 
before my eyes. Will you deserve this favor from me ?" 

'' What do yon desire of me ?" said the magician with 
hesitation. 

** At present only a sample of your art — ^let me behold an 
apparition." 

*' What is to succeed this ?" 

" You can then judge from my more intimate acquaintance, 
whether I am worthy of higher instruction/' 

" I esteem you above all men, illustrious Prince/* he said, 
''a secret power in your countenance of which you are not 
yourself aware, bound me to you at first sight. Tou are more 
powerful than you'know yourself to be. You have unlimited 
sway over my whole power — but" — 

** Then you wili let me see an apparition." 

** But I must first be sure that you do not make this demand 
from mere curiosity.— Though the invisible powers are some- 
what at ray command, it is under the holy condition that I 
do not misuse my power.** 

" My intentions are the purest. I seek truth." 

Here tbey left the place where they had been standing, and 
stepped to a remote window. The Englishman, who had 
also heard this conversation, drew me aside. 

"Your Prince is a nobleman," said he, "and I pity him. 
I will wager my soul that he is dealing with a rascal." 

" That depends upon the manner in which he gets out of 
this affair,'* I replied. 

" My word for it," said the Englishman, " that the poor 
devil sells himself dearly now. He will not display his art 
until he hears the jingle of money. Here are nine of us, let 
tis make a collection. This will render him pliable and per- 
haps may result in opening the eyes of the prince." 

" I am content." 

The Englishman then threw six guineas on a plate and 
passed it round. Every one contributed something. The 
Russian was particularly pleased with our proposition. He 
put a bank note of an hundred zechins upon the plate, a pro- 
digality which frightened the Englishman. We brought the 
collection to the Prince. 

"Have the goodness," said the Englishman, "to intercede 
with this gentleman for us, and induce him to show us a 
specimen of bis art, and to accept of this small token of our 
gratitude." 
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The Prince laid a valuable ring upon the plate and handed 
it to the Sicilian. He hesitated for some seconds. 

*< Gentlemen/' he began at last, ^ this generosity hnmbles 
me, but I yield to your request. — Yonr wish shall be complied 
with. As for this gold/' he added, ringing a bell, ** to which 
I have myself no right, you will allow me to dispose of it at 
the nearest Benedictine Convent in charitable purposes. This 
ring I will keep as a valuable token of remembrance of the 
most estimable Prince." 

Here the landlord entered, to whom he at once delivered 
the money. 

'< Nevertheless he is a rascal," whispered the Englishman 
in my ear. ** He refuses the money because the Prince is 
now a more interesting object for his attention." 

*< What do you demand ?" the magician now asked the 
latter. 
' The Prince considered a moment. 

<< Let us have a great man at once," cried the English 
nobleman. << Ask for the Pope Gangenelli. It will be no 
more trouble to the gentleman." 

The Sicilian bit his lips. 

<< I dare call upon no one who has been ordained." 

** That is bad," said the Englishman ; *< perhaps we should 
have beard from him of what disease he died." 

'<The Marquis of Lanoy," the Prince now began, <^ was 
a French Brigadier in the last war, and one of my most inti- 
mate friends. In the battle of Flastinbeck he received a 
mortal wound and was carried to my tent, where in a short 
time he died in my arms. When already in the death strug- 
gle he motioned me towards him. < Prince/ he began, ^ I 
shall see my fatherland no more ; therefore learn a secret to 
which I alone have the key. In a convent on the borders of 
Flanders lives a — ' Here he died. The hand of death cut 
the thread of his speech. I should like to have him here and 
hear the continuation." 

" Well asked," cried the Englishman with an oath, " I will 
declare you to be the greatest conjurer on earth if you solve 
this matter." 

We admired the ingenious choice of the Prince and ap- 
proved it unanimously. Meanwhile the magician strided up 
and down the room and appeared to be struggling with hitu- 
self irresolutely. 

<< And that was all the dying man had to say ?" 

«A1L" 
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^ Did you make no &nher enquiries concerning the matter 
in his native land ? " 

^ They were all in vain.*' 

^ Had the Marquis of Lanoy -lived a blameless life ? I dare 
not summon every dead man/' 

^ He died repenting the excesses of his youth.?' 

<< Do you by chance carry any token whereby to remember 
him, with you?'' 

« Yes." 

It was true the Prince carried a snuff-box, containing the 
miniature of the Marquis in enamel, which had beeu lying 
near him on the table. 

<< I wish it not — ^let me alone— you shall seethe deceased*" 

We were requested to go into the adjoining apartment until 
he might call us. At the same time he had all the furniture 
removed from the saloon, the windows taken out and the shut- 
ters carefully closed. He commanded the landlord, with 
whom he appeared to have been previously intimate, to bring 
a vessel of hot coals, and to extinguish all the fire in tiM 
house carefully with water. Before we went away he took 
the word of each one separately that an eternal silence should 
be observed about what we might see and hear. Every 
door in this apartment was bolted behind us. 

It was past eleven o'clock and a death-like silence reigned 
throughout the whole house. When we went out the Rus- 
sian asked me whether we had charged pistols with us. 

"For what?" said I. 

** For any emergency," replied he. 

" Wait a moment, I will look for some.^' 

He withdrew. Saron de F and myself opened a win- 
dow opposite the saloon which we had just left, and it appear- 
ed to us as if we heard two men whispering to each other, 
and a noise, as if a ladder was being raised up. Yet this was 
a mere supposition on our part. After an absence of half an 
hour the Russian returned with a pair of pistols. We saw 
him load them with balls. It was nearly two o'clock when 
the magician re-appearing announced that it was time. Be- 
fore we entered the room we were commanded to put off our 
shoes and to appear only in shirt, stockings, waistcoat and 
breeches. The door was bolted behind us as in the first 
instance. 

When we returned into the saloon we saw a large circle 
drawn upon the floor, with charcoal, within which all ten of 
us could conveniently stand. Round about it on each of the 
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four sides of the room, the boards had been taken up, so that 
we stood as it were on an island. An altar covered with 
black cloth, was erected in the middle of the circle, under 
which a carpet of red satin was laid. A Chaldean Bible was 
lying near, upon the altar was a skull which had been opened, 
and to it was fastened a silver crucifix. Instead of candles, 
alcohol was burning in a silver vessel. The thick smoke of 
burning drugs darkened the saloon, in which the lights were 
already, almost all, extinguished. The conjurer was like our- 
selves undressed, but barefooted. On his bare neck he wore 
an amulet, suspended by a chain of human hair, and around 
his loins he had wrapped a white apron, which was marked 
with secret cyphers and symbolical figures. He bid us join 
our hands, and preserve a perfect silence. Above all he re- 
commended to us to put no questions to the apparition. He 
desired the Englishman and myself, whom he appeared to 
distrust most, to hold two naked swords, motionless, across 
each other, an inch above his head. This we were to do 
while the performance lasted. We were standing in a semi- 
circle around him. The Russian officer pressed close to the 
Englishman, and stood nearest the altar. With his face turn- 
ed towards the East, the magician now stepped upon the car- 
pet, sprinkled holy water towards each of the four points of 
the compass, and bowed himself three times before the Bible. 
The conjuration, not a word of which we understood, lasted 
about eight minutes. After it was finished, he signed to those 
who stood next behind him, to take him and hold him firmly 
by the hair. Then, all the while in the most violent convul- 
sions, so that he was held with difficulty, he called the deceas- 
ed three times by name — the third time extending his hand to- 
wards the crucifix. 

All at once we felt, at the same instant, a shock as if from 
a stroke of lightning. Our hands flew from each other. A 
sudden thunder clap shook the house. All the keys clinked 
in the locks. The doors slammed. The cover of the ve&Hel 
containing the alcohol shut of itself, and the light was extin- 
guished. On the wall opposite, over the fire place, appeared 
a human figure clad in a bloody shirt, and with a countenance 
pale and ghastly like that of a dying person. 

<* Who calls me V* said a hollow voice scarcely audible. 

" Your friend," the conjurer replied, " who honors your 
memory and prays for your soul. '' At the same time be pro- 
nounced the name of the Prince. 

The answers in every case were made after long intervals. 
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^ What does be ask V* the voice concluded. 

** He wishes to hear the confession which you commenced 
in this world and did not conchide." 

<< In a convent on the borders of Flanders lives — " 

Here the house shook again. The door opened of its own 
accord^ and a violent thunder-clap succeeded. Lightning illu- 
mined the whole apartment, and another corporeal figure, 
bloody and pale like the first, but more horrible, appeared 
upon (he threshold. The alcohol began again to burn of its 
own accord, and the apartment became light as before. 

*< Who is among us,'* cried the magician in terror, and cast- 
ing a look of horror through the assemblage — *^ I did not want 
you." 

The figure went with a mystic, yet noiseless step until it 
was opposite us upon the carpet, when it seized the crucifix. 
The first figure we saw no more. 

Who calls me V asked the second apparition. 

The magician began to tremble violently. Horror and 
astonishment had seized us. I caught my pistol. The magi- 
cian snatched it from my hand and discharged it at the figure. 
The ball rolled slowly upon the altar, and the figure, unharm- 
ed, stepped from the cloud of smoke. The magician now 
sank down in a swoon. 

^ What will this result in ?" cried the Englishman in aston- 
ishment, and he wished to give the apparition a blow with 
his sword, but the figure lightly touched his arm, and the blade 
dropped from his hand upon the floor. My brow was wet 
with drops of sweat, caused by intense anxiety. Baron de 

F J afterwards confessed to me that he prayed. All this 

time the Prince stood quiet and fearless, his eyes fixed upon 
the apparition. 

" Yes ! I know you," he at last said with emotion, " you 
are Lanoy, — ^you are my friend. Whence do you come ?" 

** Eternity is dumb. Ask of matters relating to that which 
occurred in the life which is passed." 

^ Who lives in the convent to which you directed my at- 
tention ?" 

*< My daughter." 

^ What ! were you a father ? 

^ Alas ! that I was not." 

" Are you not happy, Lanoy ?" 

<< God has judged." 

** Can I be of service to you in this world?" 

^ Of none, but to care for yourself.'' 

2 
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<< How* am I to do that?'' 

<< You will leam at Rome.'' 

Here another thunder-clap sooeeeded, and a cloud of black 
smoke filled the room. — When it had dissolved away there 
was no figure to be seen. I opened the window shutter. It 
was morning. 

The magician now recovered from his swoon. << Where 
are we/' he cried when he saw the day light. The Russian 
officer stood close behind him and looked over his shoulder. 
« Juggler/' he said to him with a terrible look, «*you will 
never summon another spirit." 

The Sicilian turned around, looked close into his face, cried 
aloud and fell at this feet. 

We all now looked at the supposed Russian. In the linea- 
ments of his countenance the Prince had no difficulty in recog- 
nizing the Armenian. The words which he was about to 
Utter died upon his lips. We were petrified with fright and 
surprise. Silent and motionless we regarded this mysterious 
being, who contemplated us with a calm look of power and 
greatness. Minute after minute this silence lasted. Not a 
breath was heard in the whole assembly. 

Some heavy knocks at the door at last restored us to our- 
selves* The door fell broken in pieces into the saloon, and 
some police officers accompanied by a guard entered. ^* Here 
We find them altogether !" said the leader, and turned to bis 
companions. *^ In the name of the government/' he said to 
us, << I arrest you." We had no time for consideration. In 
a moment we were surrounded. The Russian officer, whom 
I shall now again designate as the Armenian, drew the leader 
of the bum bailififs aside, and as far as the confusion would 
permit, I perceived that he whispered some words into his 
ear and showed him something written on a paper. The 
constable left him immediately with a silent and respectful 
bow, turned towards us, and taking off his hat said, << Pardon 
me, gentlemen, that I should have confounded yon with this 
impostor. I will not ask who you are, this gentleman as- 
sures me that I have gentlemen of honor before me." At 
the same time he made a sign to his companions to release 
us. He ordered that the Sicilian should be bound and well 
guarded. " This fellow/' he added, « is over-ripe. We have 
already watched him for seven months." 

This miserable man was indeed an object of pity. The 
double fright of this second apparition, and the surprise of his 
unexpected arrest, had totally overcome bis power of mind. 
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He suffered bimaelf to be bound like a child. His eyes were 
wide open and straining with a deathlike glare, and his lips 
trembled in silent convulsions. No sound came from them. 
Every moment we expected to see his whole frame become 
convulsed. The Prince pitied his condition, and undertook 
to effect his xelease with the tipstaff, to whom he made him« 
self known. 

**Mosi gracious Sir," he said, "in whose favor do you in- 
terest yourself so generously. The fraud which he wished to 
practice upon you is his least offence. We have his accom- 
plices whe accuse him of the most detestable crimes. He may 
think himself lucky if he escapes with the galleys." 

Meanwhile we saw the landlord also and his domestics, 
bound with ropes, led through the yard. 

<< He also ?" said the Prince. <' What is he guilty of?" 

" He was his accomplice and concealer," answered the 
chief of the hum bailiffs, <<his auxiliary in juggling and 
thieving, and the sharer of bis spoil. You shall be convinced 
directly most generous Sir," and turning to his companions 
he added, ^ search the house and bring whatever you may 
find." 

The Prince now looked for the Armenian, but he was no 
more to be seen. In the general confusion caused by the 
arrest he had found means to slip off ynnoticed. The Prince 
was inconsolable. He wished to send all his people after 
him ; he wished to search for him himself and to take me 
along. 

I hastened to the window. The whole house was sur- 
rounded by the curious whom the rumor of this occurrence 
had brought together. It was impossible to get through the 
crowd. I pointed this out to the Prince. 

^ If the Armenian really intends to conceal himself," I said, 
'< he no doubt knows all the by-ways better than we, and all 
our searching will be in vain. Let us rather remain where 
we are, most gracious Prince. Perhaps this tipstaff, to whom 
he has made himself known, if I have seen aright^can tell us 
eomething concerning hiuL" 

We now for the first time thought that we were in un» 
dress. We hastened to our room and put on ourclothes« 
When we returned, the searching of the house was finished. 

After the altar was removed, and the floor of the apart- 
ment opened, a vault was discovered, large enough far a man 
conveniently to seat himself in, provided with a door which 
led by a small stair case to the cellar. In this vault was 
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found an electrical appantos, a watch and a ttalf sflTer bel!, 
wfaidi latter, as was abo the elecoical appaiatns, was in 
oommonication with the altar and die cniofix which was 
attached to it A window shntter directly opposite the place 
was pierced and famished with a bolt, for the purpose, as we 
were afterwards told, of fitting a magic lantern in the open- 
ing, from which the desired figure might be cast on the wall 
above the fire place. From the garret and cellar several 
drums were brought to which large leaden balls were fastened 
with strings, probably to produce the noise we had taken 
for thunder. When the clothes of the Sicilian were searched, 
powders of different kinds were found in a case, as also quick- 
silver in vials and boxes, phosphorus in a glass bottle, a ring 
which we knew at once to be a magnet because it attached 
itself to a steel button with which it was accidentally brought 
in contact In the coat pockets were a paternoster, a Jew's 
beard, a pair of small pocket pistols and a dagger. 

^ Let us see," said one of the constables, ^* whether they 
are charged," and taking one of the pistols he discharged it 
into the chimney. 

'^ Jesu Maria," exclaimed a human voice in a sepulchral 
tone, the same which we had heard at the time of the appa- 
rition, and at the same moment we saw a bleeding body fall 
from the chinmey. 

<«Not at rest yet, poor ghost," cried the Engli^man, as 
the rest of us retreated with horror. " Go to your grave. 
You have appeared to be what you were not, now you will 
be what you appeared. 

^ Jesu Maria ! I am wounded," cried the man who had 
fallen from the chimney. The ball had crushed his right leg. 
The wound was immediately dressed. 

** But who are you, and what evil spirit brought you here ?" 

** A poor Benedictine," answered the wounded man. ** A 
stranger who was here offered me a zechin if I" — 

** Would repeat a form of words ; and why did not you go 
away at once ?" 

<< He was to have given me a sign how long I was to re- 
main, but the sign failed, and when I wished to ascend, the 
ladder was withdrawn." 

" And what is the form of words which he taught you ?" 

Here he swooned so that nothing further could be elicited 
from him, and the Prince addressed himself to the chief of 
the constables. 

<< You have," he said, at the same time putting some pieces 
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of gold into his hand, ''you have saved us from the hands of 
an impostor and have done us justice without even knowing 
us. Will you now complete our obligation to you by reveal- 
ing to us who was this unknown individual who procured 
our liberty at the expense of so few words?" 

'' Whom do you mean?" asked the constable, his coun- 
tenance at the same time showing how unnecessary the ques- 
tion was. 

'' I mean the gentlemen in a Russian uniform, who drew 
you aside, showed you something written on a paper, and 
whispered something in your ear, whereupon you imme- 
diately released us." 

<' Then you did not know this gentleman," the constable 
again asked ; '< he did not belong to your company ?" 

'< No," said the Prince, ''and for very important reasons I 
wish to become better acquainted with him." 

" Neither do I know him more particularly than yourself," 
said the constable. " I do not even know his name, and saw 
him to-day for the first time in my life." 

'< What ! and in so short a time he acquired so much in- 
fluence over you that upon his simple word you believed 
both himself and us to be innocent ?" 

" Yes, with a single word " 

" And that was — 1 conCess I should like to know it." 

'< This unknown individual," said the constable weighing 
the zechins in his hand, — ^^'you have been too generous to- 
wards me for me to make a secret of it any longer, — this 
unknown individual was an officer of the Inquisition of the 
State." 

'< Of the Inquisition of the State ? He an officer!" 

'^ Nothing else, most gracious Sir, and of that the paper he 
showed me convinced me at once.** 

" This man? — ^you say — ^it is impossible.^' 

" I will tell you still more, most gracious Sir ; he was the 
very same upon whose information I was sent here to arrest 
this conjurer of ghosts." 

We looked at each other in still greater surprise. 

'< There we have it," said the Englishman at length. " The 
reason is now plain why the poor devil of a conjurer started 
back in such fear when he had scanned his face more nar- 
rowly. He knew that he was a spy, and therefore shrieked 
and fell at his feet. 

'' By no means," said the Prince. This man is possessed 
of power which he commands at will. What he really is, I 
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do not believe that any man knows. Did you see the Si* 
cilian sink down when he spoke the words in his ear, <yoa 
will nerer raise another ghost/ There is more in this matter 
than is apparent. No one shall persuade me that it is usual 
for one to be frightened to such a degree by anything human.-' 

'< Of that the magician himself will probably be able to give 
us the best information/' said the nobleman, ^*'\( this gentle- 
man (addressing the leader of the tipstaves) will afford us the 
opportunity to speak to his prisoner." 

The leader of the tipstaves promised to do so, and we 
agreed with the Englishman to inquire after him on the next 
morning. We retBrned to Venice. 

Early the next morning, Lord Seymour, which was the 
English nobleman's name, was with us, and soon after a 
confidential messenger from the tips* aff arrived to conduct us 
to the prison. I have forgotten to state that the Prince had 
for several days missed one of his huntsmen, who was born 
in Bremen, and who bad served him faithfully for many years 
and possessed his entire confidence. Whet&er he had perished, 
or been kidnapped, or had run away, no one knew. For the 
latter there was no probable cause, as he had always been a 
qmet and regular man and had never been found fault with. 
AH that his comrades could recollect was, that latterly he had 
been very melancholy, and whenever he could steal a moment 
of leisure fi'om his duties, had visited a certain convent in the 
Giudecca, where he often had intercourse with some of the 
brokers. This made us conjecture that he had fallen into the 
hands ef the Priests and turned Catholic, and as the Prince at 
that time was very tolerant or rather very indifferent in the mat- 
ter of religion, after some fruitless inquiries he pushed the mat- 
ter no farther. Yet the loss of this man, who had been at bis 
side in all his campai^, seriously annoyed him. He had been 
a trusty follower, and in a strange country his place could not 
easily oe supplied. To-day, however, as we were just going 
out, the Prince's banker, who had been commissioned to pro- 
cure another servant, was announced^ He introdueed to the 
Prince a good looking and well dressed man of middle age, who 
had been for a long time in the service of a procurator, as secre- 
taiy, spoke French and a little German, and was moreover ftir- 
nished with the best recomcMdations as to character. His 
appearance was prepossessing, and moreover he expressed him- 
self willing that his salary imould depend upon the degree of 
satisfaction which his services gave the Prince. He employed 
him at once. 
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We found ihe Sicilian in a prirate qmrtment of the prison, 
to which the tipstaflfsiaid he had been bronght for a time, in 
order to please the Prince, before he was taken under ttie leaden 
roof: — ^to which part of die prison there is no admittance. These 
leaden roo& are the most horrible prisons in Venice, wherein the 
unfortunate criminals often sufier to madness fifom the parching 
heat of the sun which is concentrated upon the leaden surface. 
They are under the same roof with the Palace of St Mark. The 
Sicilian had recorered from the occurrences of the previous day, 
and rose respectfully when he saw the Prince. One leg and 
one arm were chained together, otherwise he could walk 
fireely about the room. When we entered the guard went out 

<'I come," the Prince said, '< to demand an explanation from 
you on two pomts. The one it is your duty to give me, and it 
will not*be to your disadvantage to satisfy me upon the other.'' 

^* Mv part is played," replied the Sicilian, ''my late is in your 
hands/' 

** Your sincerity alone can lighten it." 

'' Ask most gracious Sir, I am ready to answer. I have 
nothing more to lose." 

'' You showed me the face of the Armenian in your mirror — 
how was that effected ?" 

'' What you saw was not a mirror. A mere poKrait behind 
a glass representing a man in an Armenian dress deceived you. 
My haste, the twilight and your astonishment asmsted the de- 
ception. The picture itself may be found among the other things 
seized at the hotel." 

'' But how could you know my thoughts so well and hit so 
readilv upon the Armenian ?" 

'^ That was not difficult, most gracious Sir. Doubtless you 
have sometimes, at table, in the presence of your servants, spoken 
of the adventure which happened between you and this Arme- 
nian. One of my people accidentally became acquainted in the 
Giudecca with a huntsman, from whom he by degrees extracted 
as much as he wanted to know." 

'' Where is this huntsman? — asked the Prbce, I hav^ missed 
him, and you appear to have some knowledge of his absence." 

*^ I swear that I have no knowledge of him whatever, most 
gracious Sir. I never saw him myself, and never had any other 
information from him but what I have mentioned." 

** Go on," said the Prince. 

^^ In that way in a general manner T received the first notice 
of your presence and your adventures in Venice, and I resolved 
at once to profit by my information. You see, most gracious Sir, 
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that I am sincere. I knew of your intoided trip on the Brenta; 
I was provided for it, and a key, which you accidentally drop- 
pedy gave me the first opportunity to try my art upon you." 

«' What ! Then I was mistaken ? The matter of the key 
was your work and not that of the Armenian ? You say that I 
dropped the key ?" 

^^ YeSy when you drew out your purse, and I watched the 
moment when no one observed me, to cover it quickly with my 
foot. The person of whom you bought the lottery ticket was 
in understanding with myself. He let you draw from a vessel 
in which there were no blanks and the key was in the box long 
before it was won by you/' 

" Now I understand it. And the friar who threw himself in 
my pathway and addressed me so solemnly — " 

<^ Was the same who I afterwards understood was drawn 
wounded from the chimney. He is one of my comrades who 
has done me many a good turn in this disguise.'^ 

"But to what intent did you contrive all this?" 

" To excite your curiosity — to set you to thinking — ^to jjro- 
duce in you a state of mind which should render ]rou susceptible 
to the marvellous deeds which I intended to practice upon you." 

" But the pantomimic dance, which took such a surprisinff 
and singular turn — that at least was not an invention of yours?" 

** The girl who represented the queen had her cue from me, 
and the whole matter was of my arrangement. I presumed that 
it would surprise your grace not a little to discover that you 
were known at this place, and, pardon me gracious Sir, the ad-* 
venture with the Armenian had led me to hope that you were 
already inclined to scorn natural interpretations and search for 
higher sources of the extraordinary." 

** Indeed !" the Prince exclaimed with an air of vexation and 
surprise, at the same time giving me a peculiar and significant 
glance. "Indeed I did not expect that.^'* 

* NoTB BY THE AUTHOR.^— And probably my readers did not expect it 
either. This crown laid so unexpectedly and solemnly at the feet of the 
Prince, taken together with the preceding prophecy of the Armenian, ap- 
pears to point so naturally and unaffectedly to a certain purpose, that, at 
the first reading of these memoirs, I immediately recollected the captious 
address of the witches in Macbeth: 

<• Hall to thee, Thane of GlamU, that will be King,*' 

And probably this occorred to others as well as myself. When any 
thing IS presented to the mind in a solemn and extraordinary manner, it 
cannot fail that all succeeding circumstances which are capable of being 
in any way connected with it, wiU naturally do so, all mingling together 
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^' But/' contmued the Prince after a long silenoe, << how did 
you produce the figure, that appeared on the wall over the 
mantle-piece ?" 

*^By means of the magic lantern, which was fixed to the op- 
posite window-shutter where you will find an opting." 

<^ But how did it happen that none of us perceiTed it ?^' asked 
Lord Seymour." 

^ You will recollecty most gracious sir, that a thick smoke 
caused by burning olibanum darkened the whole apartment. 
At the same time I used the precaution to have the boards 
which were taken up from the floor placed against the win- 
dow in which the magic lantern was fixed, by which I pre- 
vented the shutter from striking the eye at once. Besides the 
lantern was covered by a slide until you had all taken your 
places, and no further examination was to be feared.'^ 

^< It appeared to me,'' said I, ^^ as if I heard a ladder put up 
in the neighbourhood of the saloon when I looked out of the 
window of the other pavilion. Was that the case ?" 

'' Exactly so. The ladder was the same by which my as. 
sistant ascended to the window to direct the magic lantern." 

" The figure," continued the Prince, " appeared really to 
possess a slight resemblance to my deceased friend. It was 
particularly like him in being very fair. Was that a mere 
accident, or by what means was it accomplished?" 

*^ Your grace will recollect that at the table you' had lying 
by your side a snuff-box, upon the cover of which was ena- 
melled the portrait of an officer in uniform. I asked you if 
you did not carry with you some token whereby to remem- 
ber your friend ? — to which you replied in the affirmative. I 
concluded that the snuff-box might perhaps be this token. 
While at the table I had fixed the picture well in my memory, 
and being well skilled in drawing, and fortunate iti copying 
the original, it was easy for me to give to the picture the 
slight resemblance which you perceived, and the more so as 
the lineaments of the Marquis strike the eye at once." 

<• But the figure appeared to move ?" 

<< It appeared so — bnt it was the smoke upon which it was 
reflected, and not the image, which really moved." 

like parts of a whole. The Sicilian , who, as it appeacs, intended in the 
whole affair to do no more than to Burprise the Prince by giving him to 
understand that his rank was discovered, has assisted the Armenian with- 
out being aware of it. But whatever of interest the affair may lose by 
taking away the higher purpose for which it appeared to have been plan- 



ned at first, I dare not encroach upon historical truth, and I therefore give 
he fact as I found it. 
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'< And tt)e man in the chimney was spokesman for the ap- 
parition ?'• 

" Exactly." 

<' But still, he could not well hear your questions." 

^ It was needless that he should. You will remember, most 
gracious Prince, that I strictly forbade you all from addressing 
a question to the spectre yourselves. The questions to be 
asked and the answers to be given were previously agreed 
upon, and that there might be no mistake, I made the intervals 
between the questions very short, and he counted the time by 
the strokes of a clock." 

** You commanded the landlord to have all the fires in the 
house carefully extinguished with water ; that no doubt was 
done—" 

^^ To prevent my man in the chimney from danger of suffoca- 
tion, because the chimneys in the house join together, and I 
thought myself not quite safe on account of your suite." 

*^ But how did it happen," Lord Seymour asked, *^ that your 
ghost was visible neither earlier nor later than you wished ?" 

^^ My ghost was already in the room long before I called it 
forth, but as long as the alcohol was burning, this reflection, 
which was of a paler light, could not be seen. When my for^ 
mula of conjuration was ended I shut the vase in which the al- 
cohol was burning, and it became dark in the saloon, and the 
figure on the wall, where it had all along been reflected, was 
now for the first time perceived." 

" But at the same moment when the ghost appeared we all 
felt an electric shock. How did you produce that?" 

^< You discovered the machine under the altar; you saw also 
that I was standing upon a silken carpet. I placed you around 
me in a semi-circle, you having hold of each other's hands. 
When the time approached 1 made a sign to one of you to catch 
me by the hair. The silver crucifix was the conductor and you 
received the shock when I touched it with my hand." 

'' You commanded us, the Count de O and myself," said 

Lord Seymour, " to hold two naked swords above your head 
as long as the conjuration lasted. Why was this?" 

'^ For no other purpose than to give employment during the 
whole performance to you two whom I trusted least. You re- 
member that I expressly told you to hold it at the dbtance of 
one inch above my head. By always observing the same dis- 
tance you were prevented from directing your attention where 
I did not desire it. My worst enemy I had not then observed." 

'^ I must confess," exclaimed Lord Seymour, ** that you act- 
ed cautiously — but why had we to undress ourselves ?" 
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** Only to give a character cf great aolemnity to tie perfor- 
mance and to raise your curiosity by doing that which was not 
usual.'' 

" The second apparHion did not suffer your ghost to i^ak," 
said the Prince. •' What should we have heard Irom him ?" 

*' Almost the same which you heard afterwardiib I asked 
your grace, not without purpose, whether you &ad told me all 
with which the dying man had charged you, and whether you 
had made no further inquiries in his native land ; this I found 
necessary so as not to come in collision with facts, which would 
have contradicted the declarations of my ghost. X asked wheth* 
er the deceased had lived unblameable. and on the answer which 
you gave me, I founded my invention.** 

" On this subject," the Prince began after a Aort silence, 
" you have given me a satisfactory disclosure. But the princi- 
pal particulars concerning which I demanded light iron you are 
yet unanswered.'*^ 

'* If it is in my power, and — " 

'' No conditions. Justice, in whose hands you are, will not 
ask so discreetly. Who was this unknown man/ before whom 
we saw you fall down? What do you know of him.' How 
did you get acquainted with him? And what are the circum- 
stances connected with this second apparition ?** 

** Most gracious Prince — " 

•* When you looked close into his face a loud cry escaped you 
and you fell prostrate. Why was that ? What did it s^ify ?" 

** This unknown, most gracious Prince" — He stopped evident- 
ly disturbed and looked at us by turns with an embarrassed air. 
" Yes, I solemnly swear, most gracious Prince, that this unknown 
is a most terrible being." 

" What do you know of him ? What connexion has he with 
you ? Do not hope to conceal the truth from us." 

^'I shall take care for that, for who can warrant that he does 
not stand in our midst at the present moment ?" 

** Where ? Who?" we all exclaimed at the same moment and 
looked around the room half laughing, half perplexed. ^* That 
is impossible." 

*^ O ! this man, be he who he may, can do things which are 
far less easy to be comprehended." 

** But who is he ? Where does he come from ? Armenian 
or Russian? Of all which he pretends to be, what is his true 
character ?" 

•* He is not what he appears. There will be found few ranks 
or nations of which he has not worn the mask. Who is he- 
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where came he from, and where is he going — no one knows. 
That he was a long time in Egypt, as many assert, and there 
obtained his secret wisdom among the catacombs, I will neither 
aflSrm nor deny. , With us, he is only known by the name of 
'The Unfathomable.' How old, for instance, do you suppose 
him to be !" 

'* To judge from external appearances be can scarcely be past 
forty.'' 

" And how old do you thmk I am ?" 

"Wot far from fifty." 

'^ Exactly, and if 1 now tell you that I was yet a lad of seven- 
teen years when my grandfather spoke to me of this wonderful 
man, whom he had seen in Famagosta, apparently of the same 
age of which he now appears to be." 

**• That is ridiculous — ^incredible and exaggerated." 

'^ Not a jot. If these fetters did not detain me I would pro- 
duce witnesses whose venerable appearance would not leave a 
doubt in your minds. There are persons of credibility who re- 
collect havine seen him in different parts of the world at the 
same time. No sword's point can pierce him — no poison hurt 
him — no fire injure him — no ship in which he is ever sinks. — 
Time itself appears to have lost its power on him. Years do 
not impair his physical energies, and age cannot bleach his head. 
No one ever saw him take food, he never looks upon a woman, 
sleep never visits his eyes. Of all the hours in the day there is 
but one over which he has no control, and during which he is not 
engaged m earthly avocations." 

" Ah !" said the Prince, *« and what hour is that !" 

" The twelfth at night. As soon as the clock strikes that 
hour he belongs no more to the living. Wherever he may be 
he must depart — whatever business he may be engaged in trans- 
acting, he must cut it short. This terrible stroke of the clock 
tears him from the arms of friendship^ — tears him even from the 
altar, and were he in the midst of a duel, were his honor at stake, 
it would call him even thence. Then he departs — ^no one knows 
where, and performs — no one knows what. No one ventures 
to question, much less to follow him, for as soon as the fearful 
moment comes, his features at once contract with an expression 
of severity so dark and fearful that every one loses eouraee to 
look him in the face or speak to him. A deep, death-like silence 
will terminate the most lively conversation, and all who are 
around him wait for his reappearance with respectful awe, with- 
out venturing to leave their places or open the door through 
which he has passed." 
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«* But is ttothing extraordinary perceived when he returns V* 
asked one of us. 

'' Nothing — more than he looks pale and fatigued, like a man 
who ha^ undei^one a pamful operation, or received disagreeable 
news. Some have remarked drops of blood upcm his shirt — 
But of that I am unable to speak.^' 

^* But has the attempt never been made to conceal this hour 
from him, or to amuse him to such a degree that he should for- 
get it?" 

^' Once only, it is said, he overstepped the time. The assemi 
bly was numerous, they remained until a late a late hour of the 
night, and all the clocks Were set back on purpose to deceive 
him, and he was deeply engaged in a conversation where lively 
wit predominated. When the appointed hour arrived be sud- 
denly became speechless and benumbed. All his limbs remain- 
ed in the same position in ^hich this accident had surprised him. 
His eyes were closed, his pulse ceased to beat, and all means 
which were employed to resuscitate him were perfectly fruitless. 
And in this condition he remained until the hour was passed. 
Then of his own accord he suddenly recovered, opened his eyes, 
and continued the conversation at the same syllable where he 
had been interrupted. A general consternation among the com- 
pany betrayed to him what had occurred, and then he declared 
m a manner at once decided and fearful that they might consid- 
er themselves fortunate in having escaped with a simple fright. 
But the city where it occurred to him, he left the same evening 
forever. The general belief is, that he holds mtercourse with 
his master spirit at that secret hour. Some, even beheved him 
to be a dead person, who is permitted to walk among the living 
for twenty-three hours of the day, but that during the twenty- 
fourth his soul is forced to return to the land of spirits, to suflfer 
its doom. Many also think him to be Apollokius of Tyana; 
others, still, suppose him to be the apostle John, of whom it was 
said that he should remain until the last day — the day of judg- 
ment." 

" Of course, strange suppositions will not be found wanting 
in regard to such an extraordinary man. But all you have said 
is only hearsay, and yet his deportment towards yourself and 
yours towards him, appeared to signify a more intimate acquaint- 
ance. Is there not at the bottom of this some more particular 
story in which you were yourself involved ?" 

The Sicilian looked at us doubtfully and was silent. 

** If there is anything in relation to this matter which you 
would not wish to have known," continued the Prince, *'I 
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asrare jrou, in tbe same of these two geDtlemen, of the most 
inyiolable secrecy. But speak sincerely and without reserve/' 

** If I can hope/' he began after a long silence, ^< that it will 
not come up in evidence a^inst me, I would tell you of a re- 
markable adventure with this Armenian, of which I was an eye- 
witness, and which.wiH leave no donbt upon your minds of this 
man's secret power. But I must have the permission,'' added 
he, ^^ to conceal some names." 

" Can you not tell it without this condition ?" 

^' No, most gracious Sir, it involves the reputation of a family 
which I have reason to honor." !^ 

<( Let us hear it," said the Prince. 

^^ Five yean may have tolled over," began the Sicilian, 
^' since I became acquainted at Naples, where I pursued my 
arts with tolerable success, with a certain Laurence del M**te, 
eheralier of the Order of St. Stephen, a young and wealthy cava- 
liei of one of the first houses in the kingdom, who overwhelm- 
ed me with favors and a[q[>eared greatly to respect my secret 
arts. He informed me that the Marchese del M**te, his &ther, 
was a great admirer of cabalistic arts, and would consider him- 
self happy to have a philosopher, as he pleased to call me, under 
his roo£ The. old man lived on one of his estates^near the sea, 
about thirty miles from Naples, where be mourned in total se- 
clusion firom mankind the memoiy of a dear son, of whom he 
had been bereaved by a terrible stroke of /ate. . The Chevalier 

Save me to understand that both himself and family mig^t one 
ay stand in need of me in a very serious and important affair, 
periiaps to receive from my secret science the disclosure of a 
matter wherein all natural means had been fi'uitlessly exhausted. 
He particularly and significantly remarked that he might pei^ 
haps have reason to consider me as the creator of his peace — 
nay of his earthly happmess. The circumstances were as fol- 
lows. This Laurence was the younger son of the Marchese, and 
on this account he was destined for the clerical profession, the 
estates of &e &mily devolving upon his brother, Jeronymo, that 
was the name of the elder brother, who had spent several 
years in travelling and had returned to his native land 
about seven years before the adventure which I am now about 
relate, to be married to the only daughter of a neighboring noble- 
man, the Count de C***ttL This match had been agreed upon 
by both families since the birth of the children, in oraer that by 
this means their large estates might be united. It was entirely 
a match of convenience, and the hearts of the parties interested 
were not taken into consideration in the matter. They had 
silently assented. Jeronymo del M***te and Antonia C***tti 
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kad been educated together, and the siig^ restraiBt which bad 
been imposed upon the intercourse of two children who were 
already considered as engaged, had early produced a tender in- 
telligence between them, which was strengthened still more by 
the knowled^ of their characters, and was easily heightened 
into love in riper years. Four years absence had ra£er ani« 
mated than cooled his passion, and Jeronymo returned into the 
arms of his bride as faithful and as true as if he had nerer left 
her. 

** The raptures of meeting were not jret over, and the prepa- 
rations for the wedding were goingly briskly forward, when the 
bride-groom disappeared. He was accustomed frequently to 
spend the whole erening at a villa, which oyerlooked the sea, 
and sometimes to amuse himself with an excursion on the water. 
After an evening spent in this way it happened that he stayed 
away unusually long. Messengers were sent for him, boats 
went out to sea in search of him, no one could give the least in* 
formation in relation to him ; as none of his servants were missed, 
none could have accompanied him. Night came, and yet he 
was absent — ^morning, noon,-^evening, yet no Jeronymo. They 
were about giving way to Ihe most terrible conjectures, when 
they learned that an Algerine Corsair had landed upon die pre- 
vious day, and made prisoners of several of the inhabitants. 
Two galleys were immediately equipped, having fortunately 
been in readiness to set sail ; the old Marchese accompanied the 
first, determined to liberate his son or perish in the attempt. 
After a seardi of three days they discover the Corsair, and hap- 
pily possess the advantage of ihe wind ; Aey approach the ene- 
my— thev are now so near that Laurence, who is on the fore- 
most galley, imagines he can recognize his brother on &e deck 
of the Corsair, — ^when suddenly the wind changes — dark clouds 
appear in the horizon — a sudden storm overtakes them, and 
they are separated. The damaged vessels weaker the stonn, 
but when it again became fair, the expected prize is no where 
to be seen. The injuries they have sustained compel them to 
land at Malta. The affliction of the ftimily knows no bounds. 
The disconsolate Marchese tears his hair when he reflects vpon 
the danger to which the life of the young Countess is exposed. 

*^ Five years have passed awa;^ in fruitless efforts to obtain 
information on the subject, inquiries are made along the coast 
which those pirates inhabit, an immense ransom is offered for 
the young Marchese, yet no claimant appears. Ihe supposition 
forces itself upon their unwilling minds that the storm tiiey had 
with difficulty weathered, had proved &tal to the pirates, whose 
vessel had been swallowed up by the ra^ng waves. 
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^Plausible as this soppostioii appeared, all oonfidence of 
its ceitainty was wantmg, and their hearts clung to the be&ef 
tiiat the lost would yet appear before them. Should this hope 
not be gratified, the iamilj became extinct, unless the younger 
brother renounced his pmession and assumed tiie prerogatives 
of the first-born. Howerer unjust this might be to the latter, it 
could not be exposed to the danger of becoming extinct by the 
scruples of the other. 

** Sorrow and age had brou^t the venerable Marchese nearer 
to Ae grave. As each successive eflbrt proved unavailing, hope 
departed from his bosonu He foresaw the fiiU of his house, un- 
less prevented by the injustice to the lost one. To fulfil bis 
obligation to the Count of C'**tti, a name only must be altered, 
the end of both families was thus produced, whether the Coun- 
tess Antonia became the bride of Laurence or Jeronymo. The 
bare possibility of the hitter's reappearance, was not to be con- 
sidered with the certain evil— the extinction of the family — and 
the old Marchese, aware of hb approach to the grave, wished 
to die free from tins trouble. 

%, << The only and the most obstinate opponent of diis course 
was he who would have gained the most by its adoption — Lau- 
rence himself; unaffected oy the temptation of immense estates, 
indifferent to ihe possession of die most lovely creature, thus of- 
fered him— he generously refused to rob a brother, who might 
Jet return to demand his patrimony. ^ Is the fate of my dear 
eronvmo,' said he, ' not terrible enou^ firom this long capti- 
vity, but that I should embitter it still more by an act which 
would take fixnn him that which he holds dearest? With what 
conscience could I pray to heaven for his return, when she who 
was to have been his wife was lying in my arms ? With what 
countenance would I hasten to meet him, if by a miracle he 
diould be brou^t back to us ? And supposing that we are 
bereaved of him forever, whereby can we better honor his me« 
mory than by leaving the void in our fiEunily circle which his 
death has caused, for ever open ? — ^dian by sacrificing aU our 
hopes upon his grave, and leaving untouched and sacred what- 
ever belonged to him. 

<< But afi the reasonings which the delicate kindness of a 
brother could invent were not able to reconcile the old Marchese 
to the idea of seeing a family extinguished which had already 
flouridied fiir nine centuries. All £at Laurence could obtain 
firom him was a delay of two years before he should lead his 
brother's intended bnde to the altar. During this interval the 
researches were continued most difigently. Laurence himself 
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made sereral Toja^ at sea, and exposed his person to many 
privations. No pains nor eirpense were spared to search >ut 
him who had so strangely disappeared. But these two years 
passed away in fruitless ^its as those ndiich^had preceded 
them had done." 

"And the Countess Antonia?*' asked the Prince, "you dd 
not say any thing of her situation. Did she quietly submit to her 
fate ? I cannot believe it.'' 

" The situation of Antonia was one of dreadfol conflict) be* 
tween duty and affection, hatred and love. The disinterested 
generosity of brotherly love touched her ; she felt herself forced 
to respect the man she could never love ; torn by conflicting feel* 
ings her heart bled. But her aversion to the Chevalier seemed 
to grow in the same degree as his claims to respect mcreased^ 
With deep concern he perceived the silent erief which wasted 
her youth. Tender compassion imperceptibly succeeded to the 
indifference with which he had hitherto regarded her; but this 
treacherous sentiment deceived him, and a stronger passion be-' 

San to render difficult the exercise of a virtue hitherto unprece- 
ented. But even at the expense of love he listened to the sug« 
gestions of his generosity. He alone protected the unfortunate 
victim from the arbitranness of the designs entertained by the 
family. But all his endeavours failed.— Every victory which 
he achieved over his passion only made him appear more worthy 
of her, and the generosity with which he refused her served only 
to take away every excuse for her refractoriness. 

" This was the state of affairs when the Chevalier persuaded 
ice to pay a visit at his country seat. The warm recommenda- 
tion of my patron prepared for me there a reception which sur- 
passed all my wishes. I ought not to forget to mention here 
that I had succeeded by some remarkable operations in making 
my name famous in all the lodges in the vicinity, which perhaps 
increased the confidence which the old Marchese had in me) and 
heightened his expectations in regard to me. How far I suc- 
ceeded with him, and what means I employed, you will excuse 
me from relating; from the confessions I have already made, yoa 
can infer every thing which is necessary. Making use of all the 
mystical works which were in the library of the Marchese, which 
was a very considerable one, I intermixed my system of the 
occult science with the oddest devices, and was soon able to 
speak to him in his own language. In a short time he believed 
whatever I would, and would have as readily sworn to the 
wildest theory of mystical philosophy as to an article of the 
canon. Besides being very religious, and having cultivated in 
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this school his diapositioii to credulity to a hirii degree, my 
taJes had so much the greater effect, and at last I had so entan* 
gled and entrapped him with mysticisms, that nothing natural 
was credible to him. In a short time I was almost worshipped 
by the whole house. The usual subjects of my lectures were 
the exaltation of human nature and the possibility of intercourse 
with higher beings, — my voucher, the infallible Count of Gaba- 
lis. — The young Countess, who since the loss of her lover had 
lived more in the spiritual than in the real world, and was 
moreover possessed of a great deal of melancholy of character, 
caught the hints which I threw out with eager delij^ht. Even 
the servants of the house tried to find some business m the room 
when I spoke, to catch a word which they afterwards connected 
together after a fashion of their own. 

'* I had spent about two months in this manner at the country 
seat, when one mommg the Chevalier entered mv apartment. 
Deep sorrow was depicted on his countenance ; all his features 
were disturbed. He threw himself into a chair with an air of 
desperation. 

" ' Captain,' he said, ^ it is all up with me. I must be off. I 
cannot stand it here any longer.' 

" * What is the matter with you, Chevalier ? What ails you V 

*' ' O ! this terrible passion f' (Here he rose with vehemence 
from the chair and threw himself into my arms,)—' I have op* 
posed it like a man. I can do so no longer.' 

'< But whose fault is it, dearest friend, but your own? — Is not 
every thing in your power ? Father, family" — 

" * Father ! family !— what are they to me ? Do I want a 
hand obtained by force, or one gained by voluntary affection? 
Have I not a rival ? — ^Ah ! and whom ? A rival perhaps among 
the dead ! . O ! let me alone ! let me alone ! If it leads me to 
the end of the earth, I must find my brother ?' 

*' * What ? after so many fruitless attempts can you still have 
hope?' 

'* ' Hope ! In my very heart it died long since. But is it 
also dead in her heart ?-*Am I happy as long as a glimpse of 
hope gleams in Antonia's heart ? Two words my friend, could 
terminate my pain. Sut it is in vain. My fate will remain 
miserable until eternity breaks its long silence, and the graves 
give up their dead to testify for me.' 

'^ ' is it etercity alone that can make you happy V 

^^ * Happy ! O ! I doubt whether I can ever be happy again ! 
— But uncertainty is the most terrible condemnation !" After 
some time passedin silence, his voice softened, and he contbued 
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in a tone of sadness, ^ Ob! that they might see taj suffering! 
Can this faithful generosity which causes the misery of his 
brother render him happy ? Shall a living man suffer on account 
of a dead one^.who can never more enjoy himself ? If he kneW 
my anguish' — (here he began to weep violently, and pressed his 
face closely to my breast) — ^ yes, he would conduct himself to 
my arms/ 

" * But should this wish be quite impracticable V 

" * My friend! what do you say V He looked at me with a 
frightened air.' 

*^ < Much slighter reasons,' I continued, < have interested the 
dead in the fate of the Kving. Should not the whole earthly 
happiness of a roan — of a brother—' 

" * The whole earthly happiness ! Oh ! I feel that ! How 
truly did you speak ! My whole happiness !' 

— " * And the peace of a mourning family be a worthy sum- 
mons? Surely if ever an affair of earth can give a right to dis- 
turb the rest of the dead— to make use of a power—* 

** * For God's sake, my friend,' the Chevalier interrupted me, 
'no more of that? — Heretofore, I confessed I had such a 
thouiJht — I think I told you of it — but I have long smce re- 
jected it as wrong and hateful.' 

" You already perceive," the Sicilian continued, ** to what all 
this tended. I endeavored to dispel the scruples of the Chevalier,' 
in which I at last succeeded, it was determined that I should 
call up the spirit of the deceased, to do which I required the de- 
lay of a fortnight, to prepare mjrself worthily for. the ceremony, 
as I pretended. At the expiration of this period, and after my 
paraphernalia was all prepared, I took advantage of a most dis- 
mal night, when the family were all assembled around me as they 
were accustomed, to obtain their consent, or rather toJead them 
imperceptibly on to request me of themselves to perform the con- 
juration. The consent of the young Countess, whose presence 
was so essential, was obtained with the greatest dtflSculty, but 
here the fanciful character of her passions came to our assistance, 
and perhaps also a faint ^leam of hope that he who was suppos- 
ed to be dead was still alive and would not appear at my sum- 
mons. Distrust in the matter and doubts of my art, were the 
only impediments which I had not to oppose. 

*' As soon as the consent of the family had been obtained, the 
third day succeeding was fixed upon for action. Prayers, which 
it was necessary to protract until midnight, fasting, watching, 
solitude and mystieal instruction, together with the use of a cer- 
tain instrument, the construction of which is yet a secret, and 
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which I have found very efficient under similar drcnmstances, 
were the preparations for the solemn act, which succeeded so much 
to ray wish, thatthe fanatical inspiration of my pupils heated my 
own imagination and increased the illusion for which I had been 
^borin^ not a little. At last the expected hour came." 

" I divine," exclaimed the Prince, ** who you will introduce 
now. But go on— go on !" 

*< No, most gradous sir, the conjuration succeeded to our 
wishes." 

," But how? What became of the Armenian ?" 

<* Fear not,'* answered the Sicilian, " he will appear too soon. 

^ I need not enter into a description of the juggling, which 
would now require too much time. Enough that my expee* 
tationswere accomplished* The old Marchese, the young 
Countess and her mother, the Chevalier and some other rela- 
tives were present. You can easily imagine that during the 
long time which I spent in this bouse no occasion was Wan- 
ting to obtain the most accurate information of all that related 
to the deceased. Some pictures which I had discovered en- 
abled me to give the apparition a most imposing resemblance. 
The deceased himself appeared in the dress of a barbarian 
slave, — with a deep wound upon his neck. You perceive," 
added the Sicilian, <' that I departed here from the general 
conjecture, which had assigned to him a watery grave, be- 
cause I had reason to hope that this unexpected turn would 
add not a little to the apparent authenticity of tho vision, as 
on the contrary nothing appeared to me more dangerous than 
too close an adherence to the probable." 

" I believe that your judgment in this particular was cor- 
rect," the Prince said. '* In a succession of extraordinary ap- 
paritions it appears to me that the probable must destroy the 
strength of the belief in the supernatural. The facility to 
comprehend what is discovered, causes the means by which 
it was obtained to be understood. If it were easy to hav^ 
been invented, it would have been suspected, for why trou- 
ble a ghost, if nothing more were to be heard from it than 
was already known without its aid, by means of common 
sense alone. But the surprising novelty and difficulty of the 
discovery is here almost a warranty of its miraculous origin ; 
for who will doubt that that is supernatural which could not 
be performed by natural means. But I have interrupted 
you," added the Prince. " Finish your tale." 

The Sicilian continued: ^^I addressed the question to the 
ghost, whether he called nothing in this world bis own — 
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whether there was nothing left which was dear to him ? 
The apparition shook its head three times, and streched out 
his hand towards Heaven. Before he vanished, he took 
from his flnger a ring which was found lying on the floor 
after his disappearance. When the countess examined it 
closely, she found that it was her wedding ring !" 

*< Her wedding ring !*' the Prince exclaimed with surprise, 
— «* her wedding ring ? But how did you obtain that ?'* 

(t I — I ^i( ^as not the genuine one, most gracious Prince 
— ^I had — It was only a counterfeit.'* 

" A counterfeit !'* the Prince repeated. " But yon must 
have been in possession of the genuine to have obtained thd 
counterfeit, and how did yon get it, as the deceased certainly 
never took it from his finger ?" 

**That is true*' said the Sicilian, with evident signs of com 
fusion, **hvki from a description given to me. of the genuiue 
wedding ring — ^* 

•' Which who gave to you ?*' 

** It was a long time since," said the Sicilian. '<It wa$ 
quite a simple golden ring, with the name of the young Counts 
ess I believe— but yow have altogether confused me.*' 

«' What happened farther V* said the JPrince with a very 
unsatisfied and equivocal air. ' 

** They were now convinced that Jeronjrmo was no longer 
living. The family from this day made his death pnblicly 
known and formally mourned for him. The occurrenco of ' 
the ring did not leave a doubt upon Antonia's mind, and also 
gave additional stress to the suit of the Chevalier. But from 
the impression which the apparition had made upon her, she 
fell violently ill, which had nearly frustrated the hopes of her 
lover forever. When she recovered, she insisted on taking 
the veil, which idea she abandoned only through the most 
pressing remonstrances of her confessor, in whom she placed 
implicit confidence. At last the endeavors of this man, and of 
the family, finally extorted from her her consent. The last 
day of mourning was to be the happy day, which the old Mar* 
ehese intended to render still more memorable by resigning 
all his estates to the legitimate heir. 

<< This day came and Laurence received his trembling bride 
at the altar. The sun set. A splendid banquet waited for 
the joyful guests in the brightly illuminated wedding hall, 
and loud music accompanied the extravagant mirth. The 
happy old man had desired that every one should partake of 
his pleasure. Every avenue to the palace was thrown open, 
and all were welcome. Among this crowd — " 
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Here the Sicilian paused and a shudder of expectation stop- 
ped our breath. 

"Among this crowd/' he continued, " the person who sat 
next to me pointed out a Franciscan friar who was standing 
immoveable as a pillar. He was very tall, of a lean and mea- 
gre appearance, and, with a countenance of ashy paleness, 
seriously and sorrowfully regarding the married couple. The 

J*oy which sat upon levery countenance seemed to have passed 
im by, — his mien remained unalterably the same, like a sta- 
tue among living figures. This extraordinary sight, which 
had the more effect upon me as it surprised me in the midst of 
pleasure, and contrasted so strongly with all that surrounded 
me at the moment, left an indelible impression on my mind, 
hy which I was enabled to recognize the features of this 
monk in the physiognomy of the Russian, for he and your 
Armenian, are all one and the same individual, which would 
otherwise have been absolutely impossible. I endeavored to 
turn my eyes away from this fearlul figure, but they involun- 
tarily fell again upon it, and still its appearance changed not. 
I touched my neighbor, each touched his next friend. The 
same curiosity, — the same surprise ran round the whole ta« 
ble. The conversation ceased. A sudden, general silence 
ensued. The monk did not break it. He stood as before, 
immoveable, with the same appearance, looking seriously and 
sorrowfully at the married pair. Every one was frightened 
at this apparition. The young Countess alone seemed to find 
her own sorrow reflected from the countenance of this stran- 
ger, and regarded whh silent satisfaction the sole object in the 
assembly that appeared to understand or to participate in her 
grief. By degrees the crowd departed. Midnight had passed. 
The music began to die away. The lights began to burn 
dimly, and the conversation to be carried on in lower tones. 
The dimly lighted hall became more and more deserted. Still 
the monk stood immoveable as before, looking seriously and 
sorrowfully at the young couple. Supper is over, the guests 
have dispersed and the family circle draws still closer together. 
Uninvited the monk remains in this narrowed circle. I do 
not know why it was, but no one seemed to wish to address 
him, and no one did so. Already the female 'acquaintances 

5»ress around the trembling bride who turns a supplicating 
ook upon the venerable stranger, as if soliciting his aid. In 
a similar manner the men collected about the bridegroom. 
An oppressive, expectant silence ensues. * We are so happy 
together/ the old man at last commenced, who alone of usaU 
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did not appear to perceive or wonder at the nnknovn. ^ We 
are so happy together/ he said, * and yet my son Jeronymo 
is not with us !" 

** * Have you invited him and did he not come ?" the mask 
asked. 

^ It was the first time he had spoken and we all looked at 
him in silent horror. 

** ' Ah, he is gone to that bourne from whence no traveller 
returns/ the old man replied. * Reverend sir, you misunder- 
stand nie, my son Jeronymo is dead.' 

^ * Perchance he is only afraid to appear in such company/ 
the monk continued, ' who knows how your son Jeronymo 
may look ? Let him hear the voice which he last beard ! Ask 
your son Laurence to call him ! 

*< < What does all this signify/ muttered we all to each 
other. Laurence changed color. I do not deny that my hair 
began to rise. 

** The monk had meanwhile stepped to the cupboard, from 
which he took a full wine-glass and put it to his lips — *^ To 
the memory of our dear Jeronymo !' he exclaimed. * Who- 
ever loved the deceased let him follow my example.' 

« * Wherever you may come from, reverend sir/ the Mar- 
chese said, < you have pronounced a name dear to us all. Be 
welcome. Come my triends,' turning towards us and hand- 
ing round the glasses, < let not a stranger put us to the blush ! 
To the memory of my son Jeronjrmo!' 

^ Never I believe was toast drank in so bad a spirit. 

** < One full glass remains. Why does my son Laurence 
refuse to pledge himself in this drink of friendship ?' 

Tremblingly Laurence received the glass from the hand of 
the Franciscan, — tremblingly he put it to his lips, — < To my 
dearly beloved brother Jeronymo!' he stammered at last and 
shudderiugly put it down. 

" ' That is my murderer's voice/ exclaimed a horrid figure 
which appeared suddenly in our midst, with bloody clothes 
and disfigured by ghastly wounds. 

<< But do not ask me further," said the Sicilian, with evi- 
dent signs of horror depicted on his countenance. <<My 
senses, like those of all present, had left me from the moment 
that I placed my eyes upon that figure. — When our conscious- 
ness came back to us, Laurence was struggling in death. 
Monk and apparition had disappeared. The Chevalier was 
conveyed to bed in dreadful convulsions. No one save the 
ecclesiastic was suffered to approach the bed of the dying 
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youth, nor that of the miserable old man* who followed him 
in death a few weeks after. The avowals of the son were 
buried in the breast of the father, who heard his dying con- 
fessions* No man hving has learnt them. Not long after this 
occurrence it became necessary to clear a well which was 
ooncealed among wild shrubs in a yard back of the country- 
seat, and which had been filled up with rubbish and disused 
ioi many years. When the rubbish was removed a skeleton 
was discovered. The house where this occurred is no longer 
standing. The family del M**te is extinct, and in a con- 
vent not far from Palermo Antonia's grave may be seen. 

^^You perceive now/' continued the Sicilian, when he 
saw that we were all standing dumb and puzzled, and that no 
one spoke — '^ you perceive now, the origin of my knowledge 
of this Russian Officei, or this Franciscan friar, or this Arrae 
nian. • Judge now whether I had not reason to tremble at a 
being who has twice thrown himself into my path in such a 
terrible manner.'' 

^ Answer me yet a single question,'' said the Prince, as he 
arose. <' Have you been sincere in all the particulars of your 
tale concerning the Chevalier?" 

** To my own knowledge — I have," replied the Sicilian. 

** You really thought him then to be an honest man?" 

<< I swear that I did," answered the Sicilian. 

<<Even when he gave you the ring which you men* 
tioned ?" 

*^ What ? — He gave me no ring, I did not say that be gave 
soe the ring." 

<< Well," said the Prince ringing the bell as he was about 
to depart. ^ And this ghost of the Marquis of Lanoy," he 
asked, returning again, << which this Russian caused to fol- 
low your»— <lo you take this to have been a true and real 
spirit ?" 

<< I can take it for nothmg else," the other answered. 

** Come,"— said the Prince to us. The turnkey entered. 
< We are ready," said he to him. « You, sir," said he, turn- 
mg to the Sicilian^ ** will hear from me again." 

«^ The question most gracious sir, which you last proposed 
to the juggler, I would like to ask yourself," said I to the 
Prince, when we were again alone. '< Do you think this se- 
cond ghost to have been a true and genuine one ?" 

«< I ? No! by my faith, — I think so no more." 

<< No more ? Then you did think so ?" 

** I do not deny that. I suffered myself to be led away 
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for a moment^ to take a fiilse diow for something more 
real." 

'< And I thould like to see the man/' I exclaimed, ** who, 
under similar circumstances^ could restrain himself from a 
similar supposition. But what reasons have you now for 
changing your opinion ? From what we have just heard of 
this Armenian, the faith in his wondrous power should have 
increased rather than abated/' 

<< What a scoundrel has told us of him ?'' the Prince inter* 
rupted with eagerness, — '^ for I hope you doubt no longer that 
we have been dealing with such an one ?''--* 

<^No," said I, ^^but should his testimcmy on that ac» 
count — '* 

'< The testiaK>ny of a scoundrel — supposing I bad no other 
reason to doubt it — cannot be compared with truth and com^ 
mon sense. A man who has deceived me several times, who 
has made deception his trade, does he deserve to be beard in 
a matter where to induce belief the most sincere love for truth 
must be apparent. Does such a man, who perhaps never 
spoke the truth for its own sake, deserve credit in a case 
where he appears as a witness against human reason and the 
eternal order of nature ? That would be as unjust as to suf- 
fer a branded felon to impeach innocence unpolluted and un- 
suspected.'^ 

<'But what reasons should he have forgiving such testimo- 
ny, in regard to a man whom he has so much cause, if not to 
hate, at least to fear ?" 

<< Though I do not know what his reasons may be, shall I 
the less distrust him on that account ? Do I know in whose 
pay he lied ? I confess that I do not yet quite see through 
the whole web of his deception, but he served the cause in 
which he is engaged very badly by unmasking himself as an 
impostor, and perhaps as something worse." 

The circumstance of the ring appears to be indeed a little 
suspicious.'^ 

<< It is more^ than that," the Prince said, ^^ It is decisive. 
This ring be got from the murderer, and he must have been 
certain at the same time that he was the murderer. Who 
but the murderer coukl have pulled a ring from the finrer of 
the deceased, who certainly never voluntarily permitted it to 
be taken off. He tried to persuade us during the whole tale 
that he himself was deceived by the Chevalier, and that he 
had deceived him in turn. Why this trickery unless he per- 
ceived bow much be would lose by acknowledging his under- 
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Standing with the murderer? His whole tale is evidently 
nothini^ but a tissue of devices, to give an air of probability 
to the small proportion of truth which he saw fit to make use 
of. And should I hesitate to accuse a scoundrel whom I 
have caught in a dozen lies, rather than distrust the funda- 
mental principles of nature, which in a single instance 1 have 
never found dissonant V 

** I cannot answer you that," said I, " but the apparition 
which we saw yesterday is nevertheless still incomprehensi- 
ble to me." 

" To me also," replied the Prince, « although I have been 
tempted to find a key to its explanation." 

"How?" said I. 

*' Do you not recollect that the second figure, when it had 
entered, moved towards the altar, caught the crucifix in his 
hand and stepped upon the carpet?" 

*« So it appeared to me. Yes." 

" And this crucifix, the Sicilian told us was a conductor. 
You perceive, therefore, that it hastened to make itself elec- 
trical. The blow which Lord Seymour dealt to it with the 
sword must therefore have been inefiectual, because the elec- 
trical shock maimed his sword arm." 

*< As far as the sword is concerned, this may be correct. 
But what explanation do you give concerning the ball which 
the Sicilian fired at the figure and which we heard rolling 
upon the altar?" 

*^ Do you know certainly that it was the discharged ball 
which we heard rolling ? Not to mention that the puppet, 
or the man who represented the ghost might have been clad 
so perfectly in armor as to be both shot and sword proof- 
just reflect for a moment who charged the pistols." 

** True," said I, and a sudden light broke upon my mind. 
'^The Russian charged them. But this was done before 
our eyes — how could a fraud be perpetrated there ?" 

*' And why not ? Did you then mistrust this man, so that 
you would have considered it necessary to watch him. Did you 
examine the ball which he put into the pistol, which might as 
well have been made of quicksilver, or even of painted clay ? 
Did you notice whether he really put it into the pistol or 
whether he did not let it fiill into his hand ? What convinces 
you — ^supposing he had charged it with a bullet— that he tor k the 
charged pistol with him into the other pavilion, and did not 
rather substitute another pair, which he could have easily have 
done, as no one thought of watching him; and besides we were 
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occupied in undressing ? And could not the figure, at the mo- 
ment when the smoke of the powder bid it from our yiew, let 
another bullet fall upon the altar, with which be might have 
been provided in case of neoessity ? Which of all these cases is 
imposisible ?'' 

" You are rieht. But this striking resemblance to your de- 
ceased friend — I often saw him with you, and I at once recog- 
nized his features in those of the ghost.'^ 

*^ And I also, — and I must confess that the illusion was ex* 
tremely perfect. But if this Sicilian, after a few glances which 
he threw on my snuff-box, could produce a resemblance in bis 

S'cture which deceived both you and me, why would not the 
ussian — who had during the whole time we were at table, the 
free use of my snuff-box, and who, moreover, had the advantage 
of always remaining unobserved, and to whom I had also dis- 
covered in confidence whose picture was upon the snuff-box,*^ 
have done this the more easily. Add to tbis^which the Sicilian 
also observed — that there was nothing characteristic in the fea- 
tures of the Marquis which might not be roughly imitated — what 
then remains inexplicable in the whole apparition ?'* 

*^ But the import of his words! The disclosure concerning 
your friend?*' 

'< What ? Did not the Sicilian tell us that from the little which 
be had gleaned from me, he had concocted a similar story? 
Does not that prove how natural this invention was? The 
answers of the ghost were besides so oracularly obscure, that 
there was not the least danger of a contradiction. Supposing 
that the creature of the juggler, who represented the chost, had 
possessed sufficient sagacity and presence of mind, and was well 
enough informed of the circumstances — how far might not the 
deception have been carried ?" 

** but consider, most gracious sir, how ample the preparations 
for such a complicated fraud on the part of the Armenian must 
have been. How much tinje would have been required for it ? 
How much time only to copy so truly one human head from 
another, as is here supposed ? How much time to instruct this 
substituted ghost in such a manner as to guard against gross 
mist^es! How much attention the numerous slight unmen- 
tionable additional circumstances would have required, which 
either was to assist or had to be guarded against, lest they mi^ht 
interrupt the deception ! And now consider that the Russian 
was not absent for more than half an hour. Could all be ar- 
ranged which was indispensably necessary within this short 
time? Indeed, most gracious sir, not even a dramatic author, 
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mystified with the three inexorable unities of bis Aristotle, would 
have loaded an interlude with so much Action, nor expected such 
^ quantity of gullibility shown by the pit.'' 

*^What? You think then that it is absolutely impossible 
that in this short half hour all these preparations coudd hays 
been made.'' 

^< In fact," I exclaimed, ** I consider it next to impossible.'' 

<< This phrase I do not understand. Does it contradict all 
the laws of time, space and physical eflfects, that such a dex- 
terous fellow as this Armenian undoubtedly is, with the as- 
sistance perhaps of creatures quite as dexterous, supplied 
with every thing necessary, from which a man of his profes-* 
aion will not separate himself— that such a man, favored by 
such circumstances, could achieve so much in so short a 
time ? — Is it ineonceiveable and absurd to believe that he 
could give ample directions to his accomplices by means of a 
few words, commands, or hints, — that he could direct prolix 
and difficult operations with the use of few words ? And 
can any thing else but an evident impossibility be set up 
against the eternal laws of nature ? Will you then rather 
believe a miracle than allow $in improbability? — ^Rather over- 
tlirow the powers of nature, than be satisfied with an artificial 
and less common combination of these powers ?" 

<< Though the matter does not justify so bold an inference^ 
you must admit that it is far beyond oar comprehension." 

<< I had almost a mind to dispute that," said the Prince, 
with roguish vivacity. — ** Supposing, my dear Count, that 
not only hurriedly and superficially daring this half hour, but 
also during the whole evening and night, they had worked 
for this Armenian ? Consider that the Sicilian was full three 
hours engaged in making his preparations." 

** The Sicilian ! most gracious sir." 

** And how will you prove that the Sicilian had not as much 
interest in the second spectre as the first ? 

*^ What ! Most gracious sir !" 

><That he was not the principal accomplice of the Arme^ 
nian — ^in short that both do not conceal themselves behind the 
same veil ?" * 

<' That might be difficult to prove," I exclaimed, not a little 
surprised. 

<< Not so difficult, dearest Count, as yoo imagine. What ! 
Is it a mere accident that these two men should meet at the 
same time and place, intent upon such a strange complicated 
design upon the same person— that there exists in the operas 
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tions of both snch a strikiDg harmony — ^snch an evidently 

Kremeditated understanding, that one almost worked into the 
ands of the other. Suppose he had used the coarser trickery 
as a contrast to the more scientific legerdemain which he 
reserved for himself. He created a Hector in order thatjhe 
might be the Achilles. Suppose that he had sent the former 
in advance to learn the degree of faith upon which he might 
calculate, to find out the means of access to my confidence, to 
familiarize himself with his subject by this experiment, which 
even if it failed would not prejudice his other plan, in short 
to prove fully the instrument upon which he intended to play. 
Suppose that he had done all this by calling my attention to 
one direction and keeping it awake, to lull it into sleep in 
another, which was more important to himself. Suppose that 
he had wished to make some inquiries which he wished to 
have charged against the juggler in order to remove suspicion 
from the main trick.'' 

** How do you mean ?" 

^ Let us suppose he had bribed one of my servants, in order 
to obtain through him certain information — perhaps even 
documents — which might serve his purpose. 1 miss my 
huntsman. What should hinder me from believing that the 
Armenian i/i concerned in the absconding of this man ? But 
an accident may happen by which I may become informed of 
all his artifices. A letter may be interrupted, or a servant 
may babble. His whole importance sinks at once if I dis- 
eover the sources of his omniscience. He therefore introdu- 
ces this juggler, who must have this or that design upon me. 
Of the existence and intentions of this man, he fails not to 
give me hint in time. Whatever, therefore, I may discover, 
my suspicions will fall on none but this juggler, and the in. 
quiries, of which the Armenian has all the benefit, are to be 
attributed to the Sicilian. This was the puppet with which 
he permitted me to play, while unobserved and unsuspected, 
he draws around me invisible cords." 

« Very well; but how does it agree with these intentions 
that he himself assists in destroying this illusion, and exposes 
the secrets of his art to profane eyes >'* 

^What secrets are they which he exposes to me? Cer* 
tainly none of those with which he intends to practice upon 
me. He, therefore, has lost nothing by their being made 
known. But on the contrary, how much has he gained if this 
supposed triumph over fraud and jugglery makes me secure 
and confident— if he thereby succeed in turning my watch- 
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fulness in another direction^ and fixing definitely my ram* 
bling suspicions upon objects most remote from the real place 
of attack ? He would expect that earlier or later, either of 
my own accord, or from the sugi^estion of others, I would seek 
for the key of his wonders in the arts of legerdemain. What 
better could he do than he has done ? By placing the two 
tricks as it were in contact with each other, and giving me 
the key to the one to which he has set the artificial limits, he 
has heightened and confounded my conceptions of the latter. 
How many conjectures did he at once cut off by this artifice ? 
How many forms of interpretation has he confuted in 
advance, that might perhaps have afterwards suggested them- 
selves to my mind ?*' 

** Then he has at least acted very much against his own 
interest, inasmuch as he has opened the eyes of those whom 
be wished to deceive, and upon the whole has abated their 
belief in his wonder-working power by exposing an artificial 
fraud of this character. You are yourself, most gracious sir, 
the best confutation of the plan, if indeed he ever had one.'' 

*< He was perhaps mistaken in me, but he has not reasoned 
any the less sagaciously for that Could he have foreseen 
that just so much would have remained in my memory as 
would become a key to the miracle! Was it a part of his 
plan that the creature whom he employed should exp;>se him- 
self to me in the manner which he has done ? Do we know 
that this Sicilian has not far overstepped his commission ? 
With the ring certainly he did, and it is chiefly this circum- 
stance which has caused me to distrust this roan. How easily 
might such a nicely combined plan be marred by the bungling 
of ah assistant. It certainly was not his intention that the 
juggler should trumpet his praise to us in the language of a 
mountebank — that he should dish up such tales as would upon 
the least reflection bear their own refutation upon their face. As 
for instance, with what expectation of belief could this char- 
latan assert that this performer of miracles was obliged, at the 
twelfth hour of night, tc quit all intercourse with men ? 
Have we not seen him ourselves in our midst at that hour ?'' 

<< That is true," I exclaimed, <^ he must have forgotton 
that!" 

'< But it is characteristic of this kind of people, that they 
exaggerate and over-do what is committed to them to perform, 
and thereby impair what an unpretending and legitimate de- 
ception would have rendered excellent." 

** Still I cannot persuade myself, most gracious sir, to con- 
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sider this matter as nothing but a oontriFed game. What ? 
was the friglit of the Sicilian, the convulsions, the swoon, the 
whole miserable condition of this man, which so excited our 
compassion, — was all this but an acted part, which had pre- 
viously been committed to memory ? — Allowing that acting 
could be carried to such perfection, still the actor cannot com' 
mand the vital organs.^' 

*' As to that^ my friend — I have seen Garrick*s Richard the 
Third. And were we cool and collected enough at the time 
to be unbiased observers ? Could we examine into the affec* 
tions of this man when we were over-mastered by our own? 
Besides, the decided point even of a deception is a matter of 
so much importance to the deceiver himself, that with him 
expectation could easily produce effect similar to surprise and 
astonishment with the deceived. Add to this the unexpected 
appearance of the bum-bail i(fs."-*- 

<^ Exactly, most gracious sir, I am glad that you reminded 
me of it. Would he have voluntarily risked the laying bare 
of such a scheme to the eye of justice ? Would he have put 
the fidelity of bis creature to such a dubious test ? And for 
what end ?" 

<' LfCt him see to that. He knows his people. Do you 
know what secret crimes are security to him for this man's 
silence ? You have heard what office he holds in Venice. 
How much Avill it cost to help the fellow through, who has 
no other accuser but himself?'' 

(And in fact the result but too truly justified the suspicion 
of the Prince on this point. When we sent for information 
concerning our prisoner some days after, we received for au 
answer, that he was not to be seen.) 

<< And do you ask for what purpose ? In what other than 
this probable way could we have demanded from the Sicilian 
such an improbable and disgraceful confession, upon which 
nevertheless, so much depended ? Who, but a desperate man 
who has nothing more to lose, could resolve upon making such 
humiliating disclosures concerning himself? Under what 
other circi^mstances would we hare believed him." 

<< Granted, most gracious Prince,'' said I at length. Both 
apparitions must have been the result of juggling ; the Sici- 
lian, for all I care, shall have told us but a story which his 
principle made him learn, let it be that both had agreed to 
work for the same end, and on the ground of this agreement 
all these strange occurrences which, in the course of this ad- 
venture, have surprised us shall be explained. That prpphe- 
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cy on the Place of St. Mark, the first miracle^ which has open-> 
ed the way for the others, remains still unexplained, and of 
what use is a key to all the others if we despair of a solution 
to this one also?" 

'^ Reverse rather your proposition," the Prince answered me. 
** Tell me, what do all these miracles prove, if I find among 



them a single trick of jugglery? That prophecy, I confess to 
Tou, is beyond my comprehension. Were it standing alone, or 
had the Armenian with it concluded as well as opened his scheme 



— I avow I do not know how far it might have led me, but found 
as it is, in bad company, it seems to me to be a little suspicious. 
Time will perhaps explain it, — ^but believe me, my friend," lay- 
ing his hand on my own and assuming a serious air, '* a man 
who can command the higher power will have no need of jug* 
glery — he will despise it." 

So ended a conversation which I have here given at length, 
because it shows the difficulties which it was necessarv to over- 
come with the Prince ; and because it, as I bone, will clear his 
memory of the reproach that he fell blindly and weakly into the 
snare, which a devilish spirit, before unheard of, had prepared 

for him. ** Not all," the Count of O continues, "who 

perhaps at the moment when I write this, look down scornfully 
upon his weakness, and in the proud self conceit of a never tempt- 
ed reason think themselves entitled to break the rod of condem- 
nation over his back — not all these, I fear, would have stood 
this first trial so manfully. If nevertheless, after this fortunate 
commencement, you see him fall, if you find the design, against 
the most remote approach of which his good genius warned him^ 
accomplished, you will scoff less at his follies, but wonder at the 
enormitv of the villainy, to which reason, strongly foritfied, at 
last yielded. Worldly considerations can have no bearing upon 
my testimony, for he who should ihank me for it is no more. — 
His' terrible fate is ended. His spirit has long smce been puri- 
fied at the throne of Eternal Truth, before which my soul will 
also stand when the world reads this narrative. But forgive the 
tear which involuntarily drops to the memory of my dearest 
friend, — yet in compliance with the demands of justice, I write 
it down. He was a noble man, and would certainly have been 
an ornament to the throne, which, in his delusion, he desired to 
ascend by the stepping-stone of crime. 
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PARTIL 

" Not long after these la' er occurrences," the Count de O — 
continues to relate, <^ I be an to perceive an important altera- 
tion in the mind of the Pnnce, which was partly a consequence 
of what had lately occurred, and partly produced by the conflux 
of several accidental circumstances. For until now the Prince 
had avoided a closer examination of his faith, and contented him- 
self with purifying the rough conceptions of religion wherein 
he was educated, by the better ideas on the subject which he 
afterwards acquired, or else to balance the worse with the better 
without examming the fundamental principles of his faith. Re- 
ligious subjects in general, he at several times avowed to me, had 
always appeared ta him like an enchanted castle into which no 
one would place his foot without fear, and one would do far bet- 
ter to pass it by at a respectful distance, without exposing him- 
self to the danger of being lost in its labyrinths. A bigoted ed- 
ucation was the cause of his fear, which had impressed upon his 
mind at a tender age a sort of bugbear from which he could not 
rid himself during bis whole life. Religious melancholy was 
an hereditary complaint in his family; the education which him- 
self and his brothers had received, had increased their tendency 
to it; the men to whom it had been entrusted had been selected 
with this view, and were therefore fanatics or hypocrites. To 
suppress all the vivacity in the boys' minds by a strict restraint 
was the only means to give the greatest satisfaction to their 
princely parents. The whole youth of our Prince was, as it 
were, a dark vision. Even from his sports, joy was banished. 
All his conceptions of religion were of a dreadful character, and 
it was the trouble which first gained possession of his mind, and 
maintained itself there longest. His god was a frightful and 
rigorous being, his worship of him a servile fear, or a blind sub- 
mission which suppressed all energy and intrepidity of charac- 
ter. In all his boyish and youthful inclinations, to which a strong 
body and vigorous health gave the more energetic impulses, re- 
li^on stood in his way. It was in conflict with all to which 
his youthful heart adhered. He never learned to view it as a 
regulator, but as a scourge of his passions. In this way a silent 
disgust to it arose by degrees in his heart, which made a most 
fdngular compound between respectful faith and blind awe in his 
character. He had as it were a grudge agabst a master before 
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whom he trembled. No wonckr that he took the first opportu- 
nity to throw off a yoke which was so difficult to be borne. He 
escaped from it like a bond slave from his master, who, even in 
the midst of liberty, carries with him the feelings of his servitude. 
Because he had not renounced the faith of his ]routh with a calm 
choice — because he had not waited until his riper intellect had 
gently disengaged himself from it — because he had escaped as a 
Fugitive upon whom his master's rights of possession still conti- 
nue — he was forced to return to it. He had escaped with the 
cham upon him, and for that very reason he became the prey 
of every impostor who discovered it, and knew how to make use 
of it. That there was such an one, the sequel of this tale will 
show, if indeed it is not alreadjr understood. 

*^ The confessions of the Sicilian had caused more important 
effects on bis mind than the whole matter was worth, and the 
trifling* victory which he had gained over this weak illusion, 
had sensibly mcreased the assurance which he placed upon his 
own understanding. The ease with which he had succeeded in 
unveUing this imposition, appeared to have surprised him. In 
his head, truth and error were so perfectly separated from each 
other, that it did not often happen that he confounded the sup- 
port of the one with the support of the other, and for that reason 
the stroke which destroyed his belief in miracles, had made the 
whole empire of his religious belief to totter. It happened to 
him as to an inexperienced man, who deceived in friendship or 
love in a single instance, suffers his belief in those sentiments 
in general to abate, because he has once made a bad choice^ 
taking mere accidents for essentials. A fraud unmasked made 
truth Itself suspicious to him, because he had unfortunately proved 
the truth of his own mind by reasoning ecjuedly bad. 

^^ This presumptive triumph pleased him so much ihe more, 
inasmuch as the state of mind from which it had delivered him 
had be^n grievously oppressive. From this period a scepticism 
was stirring in his mind from which that which was most deserv- 
ing of veneration was not exempt. 

" Several tlungs combined to keep him in this state of mind 
and to fortify him still more therein. The retirement in which 
he had until then been living ceased, and gave way to a life of 
pleasure. His rank was discovered. Attentions— which he 
had to reciprocate,^-etiquette which he owed to his rank, drew 
him imperceptibly into the whirlpool of the great world.. 

*' His rank as well as his qualifications gave him access to 
the most intelligent circles in Venice. He was soon in intimate 
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acqaaintance with the brightest ornaments of the Republic, 
scholars as well as diplomatistap This obliged him to break 
through the monotonous narrow circle, to which his mind had 
hitherto been confined. He began to feel that his ideas were 
too limited, that there was something wanting^ that he had 
need of a more general and perfect education than he possessed. 
The old fashioned character of his mind, of whatever brilliant 
endowments it was possessed stood in prejudicial contrast with 
current notions of society, and his ignorance of those countries 
with which others were most familiar exposed him sometimes 
to ridicule, and nothing did he fear so much as this. The un- 
favorable prejudice which existed against his native country, he 
regarded in the light of a challenge, which he was obliged to 
meet in his own person and refute. At the same time he had 
this singular feature in his character, that any attentions for 
which he thought himself indebted to his rank and not his per* 
sonal worthy always displeased him. He was particularly 
sensible of tliis kind of humiliation, in the presence of such 
persons as attracted attention from their superior intelligence, 
and, as it were, triumphed over their birth by personal merit. 
To be distingui^ed as a prince in such society, was always 
mortifying to him, because unfortunately he conceived himself 
to be shut out by his birth from all competition with them. All 
this taken together convinced him of the necessity of giving to 
his mind that education which had hitherto been neglected, in 
order to overtake the world of thought with which he was 
twenty years behind. For this purpose he selected the most 
modern writings, whioh he read with all that assiduity with 
which he was accustomed to devote himself to everything which 
he undertook. But the evil hand that was interested in the 
selection of those writings unfortunately caused such works to 
be thro;vn in his way« that bis reason and his heart were little 
benefitted^ And even here his favorite propensity prevailed, 
which had always drawn him with irresistible charms towards 
every thing which was intended to be mysterious. He had at- 
tention and memory only for that which related to others ; his 
reason and heart remained vacant, and his brain was at the 
same time filled to a great degsee with a mass of confused 
ideas. The dazzling style of one author charmed. his imagina- 
tion, and the subtility of another entangled his reason. It was 
an easy matter to subdue a mind which was a spoil to every 
one vrm gained a certain degree of confidence with him. One 
year's passionate devotion to reading had not enriched his mind 
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vrith any beneficial ideas, but on tbe contrary had filled h» 
head with doubts, which, as the infallible result of the peculiar 
cast of his character, unfortunately found their way to his heart. 
In short, he had entered the labyrmth as a fanatic full of faith, 
and had left it as a sceptic, and at last as a declared free- 
thinker. 

*^ Among the circles in which he tnoyed, there was a certain 
secret society called the Bucentauro, which, under the external 
appearance of a noble and reasonable liberty of mind, covered 
the most dissolute licentiousness of opinions aiM morals. Many 
ecclesiastics being counted among its members, and even some 
cardinals being at the head of it, the Prince was so much tbe 
more easily persuaded to be initiated. Certain dangerous 
truths of reason he thought could not be better kept than in the 
hands of such persons, whose station in society obliged them 
to be moderate, and who had the advantage of having already 
examined the principles of all the opposing parties. The Prince 
forgot here that mental and moral libertmism spreads farther 
with persons in these stations, because, forsooth, they are less 
restricted. And this was the case in the Bucentauro, the greater 
part of the members of which degraded #ot only their station, 
but humanity itself, by a species of philosophy worthy of all 
condemnation, and by morals worthy of such a guide. The 
society had its several degrees, and, for the honor of the Prince, 
I am willing to believe that he was never introduced to the in- 
ner sanctuary. Every one who entered this society, was 
obliged, at least as long as he visited it, to lay aside his rank, 
his nation, his religious creed, — in shortfall conventional marks 
of distinction, and to enter into a certain state of universal 
equality. The choice of members was severely select, because 
mental acquirements alone opened the way to it. The society 
boasted of the greatest politeness and of the most cultivated 
taste, and this character was in fact given to it throughout all 
Venice. This, as well as the appearance of equality which ex- 
isted, irresistibly attracted the Prince. A spirited intercourse, 
cheered by refined wit, instructive conversation, and the society 
of the choicest spirits of the learned and political world, con- 
cealed from him for a long time the danger of the alliance which 
he had formed. When by degrees the spirit of the institution 
became more apparent to him, through the mask which had 
been thrown over it, or when perhaps the members were tired 
of restraining themselves in his presence, the return wPls dan- 
gerous, land false shame, as well as care for his personal safety, 
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ODm^lled bim to oonoeal his secret dislike. But already by bis 
inttnuicy with this class of men and with their sentiments, though 
they could not entice him to imitate them, the pure and beauti- 
ful simplicity of his character and the tenderness of his moral 
feelings were lost. His reason, supported by io little solid 
knowledge, could not solve the refined sophisms in which it was 
entangled, without other assistance, and this dreadful corrosive 
had imperceptibly destroyed nearly the whole foundation upon 
which his morality should have rested. The natural and 
necessary support of his happiness he threw away for sophisms 
which failed bim at the decisive moment, and thereby forced 
him to join hands with the first person who might chance to be 
thrown in his path. 

^^The hand of a friend might perhaps have succeeded in draw- 
ing ium in time from this precipice, — but, besides that I became 
acquainted with the true character of the Bucentauro long after 
the evil had happened, an accident had obliged-me to leave 
Venice at the commencement of the period of which I am speak- 
ing. Lord Seymour also, a valuable acquaintance of the Prince, 
whose cool head was inaccessible to any kmd of deception, and 
who undoubtedly would have served him as a certain sup- 
port, left us at this time to return to his native; country* 
Those in whose hands I left the Prince were honest but inex- 
perienced men, — very limited in their ideas of religion — who 
lacked ability to discern evil, as well as influence with the Prince. 
To his captious sophisms they had nothing to oppose but the. 
set sentiments of a blind unexamined faith, which either offended 
or amused him. He overlooked them too easilv, and his supe- 
rior reason soon silenced these bad defenders of a good cause, 
as an example which I shall hereafter relate will prove* The 
others who afterwards obtained his confidence, were, on the 
contrary, interested to sink him still deeper into the mire. 
When 1 returned to Venice the next year, how changed did I 
find every thing ! 

'^ The influence of thb new philosophy soon became manifest 
in the life of the Prince. The more apparent the success with 
which he met in Venice, the more he began to lose with his 
old friends. He pleased me less and less from day to day. We 
saw each other but seldom, as in general he was but little at 
leisure. The current of the great world had caught him. His 
threshold was never empty when he was at home. One amuse- 
menty one feast, one pleasure pressed upon another. He was 
the beauty whom all courted — the king and the idol of all cir- 
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cles. As diflScult as he had imagined to himself the great course 
of the world to be, in the former traAouillity of his confined life, 
he was surprised to find it so easy. Erery one anticipated his 
desires, all that caoie from his lip^ was excellent, and when he 
was silent it was a Joss to the company. They understood the 
art to draw out his thoughts, as it were, with an agreeable ease, 
and to' cause him to surprise himself by lending him a helping 
hand. The fortune which followed him everywhere, his gene- 
ral success, actually made him something more than what he 
really was — it inspired him with confidence in himself. The 
higher opinion of his own worth which he thereby acquired, 
made him think that this almost idolatrons attention was a 
tribute to his genius, which, without this great and to some de- 
gree well founded self-esteem, would as a matter of course 
become suspicious to him. But now the general voice was only 
a confirmation of what a self-conceited pnde silently told him — 
a tribute which belonged to him of right. He would infallibly 
have escaped this snare, had he bad time to breathe — had quiet 
been allowed him to compare his own actual worth with the 
picture which was held before him in such a beautiful mirror. 
But his existence was a continued state of intoxication and sus- 
pense. The higher he was placed, the more difficult he found 
it to preserve his elevation ; this continued tension of thought 
consumed him slowly ; even in his sleep he had no rest. Ris 
foibles were marked, and the passions which were kindled with- 
in him well calculated upon. 

'< His honest cavaliers soon had to'suffer, because their master 
had become a great genius. Serious sentiments and time 
honored truths, to which his heart had formerly clung with 
much warmth, began now to become objects of scorn. He 
avenged himself upon the truths of religion for the oppression 
under which he had so long been heM by false conceptions; but 
because a voice in his heart which was not to be led by sophis- 
try, opposed these fancies, there was more of bitterness than of 
vivacity in his wit. His temper began to change. Humors 
made their appearance. The fairest ornament of his character; 
modesty, disappeared. Flatterers had poisoned his excellent 
heart. The forbearing delicacy in his intercourse with others, 
which formerly had caused his cavaliers to forget that he was 
their master, now frequently gave room to a commanding deci- 
sive tone, which pained the more sensibly, because it was not 
founded upon extreme differences, for which one consoles him- 
self with little trouble and upon which he values himself but 
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slightly — ^but upon an ofiensiye supposition of his personal 
superiority. His own people seldom saw him in any other state 
than a morose, peevish and unhappy one ; he animated strange 
circles with forced gaiety. We saw him walk this dangerous 
path with sympathizing grief; but in the tumult he passed on 
regardless of the tender voice of friendship, for he was yet too 
hafpy to understand it. 

<< At the beginning of this epoch, important business which I 
could not postpone for the most ardent feelings of friendship, 
summoned me to the court of my sovereign. An invisible hand, 
which I discovered only long afterwards, had found means to 
confound my affairs there, and spread reports concerning me, 
which I was obliged to hasten to refute by my presence. To 
leave the Prince was painful to me, but to him the separation 
was easy. The ties had long been loosened which had bound 
him to me. But his fate had awakened all my sympathy, — I 

therefore made the Baron de F promise to give me every 

information concerning him by letter, which promise he con- 
scientiously and faithfully fulfilled. I am therefore for a long 
period no more an eye-witness of these adventures — may it be 
permitted to me to present the Baron de F in lieu of my- 
self, and fill the intervening space by extracts from his letters. 
Although my friend's manner of representation does not always 
correspond with my own, I do not wish to alter the phraseology. 
The reader will easily gather the truth from them. 



LETTER I. 

BARON DB F TO THE COUNT DB O b 

May 17, 18—. ' 
** I thank you, my esteemed friend, for giving me permis- 
sion to continue in your absence the familiar intercourse, 
which was my greatest pleasure during your presence with 
us. You are aware that there is no one here with whom I 
could venture to speak on certain subjects. Whatever you 
have to say against it, these people are hateful to me. Since 
the Prince is one of them, and moreover you have left us, I 

am forsaken in this populous city. Z takes it easier, and 

the fair in Venice know how to make him forget the mortifi- 
ealioa which he has to share with me at home. And why 
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should he grieve about it? He sees and expects in the 
Prince nothing but a master which he finds every where— « 
but I — you know how much I take the weal and woe of the 
Prince to heartland how much reason I have for it. Sixteen 
years have now passed that I have lived about his persou — 
that I have lived for him alone. As a boy of nine years of 
age I entered his service^ and since that time fate has not se- 
parated me from him. I was raised under his eye ; a long in- 
tercourse tias adapted my character to his; all bis adventures, 
great and small, I have achieved with him. In his happi- 
ness 1 have lived. Until this unfortunate year I have only 
regarded him as my friend, as my elder brother; I have been 
as in a clear sunshine, in his eyes. No cloud darkened my 
happiness — and now all is to be destroyed in this fatal Ve- 
nice ! 

" Since you have left us many things have changed. The 
Prince of D arrived last week with a numerous and bril- 
liant retinue, and has given to our circle a new impetus of 
life. As he and our Prince are near relations, and at present 
on tolerably good terms, they will be little separated from 
each other during his stay here, which, as I understand, will 
last until Ascension day. His entree was a most splendid 
one. For ten days the Prince has had scarcely time to 

breathe. At the outset the Prince of D commenced 

living in great style, and well he may, for he will shortly 
leave Venice ; but the attending evil is that he has corrupted 
our Prince/who could not well exclude himself, on account 
of the particular relation existing between the two houses, 
and he also thought it due to the departed rank of his own 
bouse to make himself prominent. The time for our depar- 
ture from Venice approaches, and a few weeks will relieve 
him from this continued heavy expense. 

" The Prince of D , it is said, is here on business for 

the * • * * order, and imagines that he plays a great game. 
You will easily presume that he immediately took possession 
of all the acquaintances of the Prince. In the Bucentauro 
especially he was introduced with pomp, — it having pleased 
him for some time to appear as a wit and a free-thinker, and 
in his correspondence, which he maintains with persons in 
all parts of the world, he is styled the * Philosopher Prince.' 
I do not know whether you have ever had the pleasure of 
having seen him. A prepossessing exterior, watchful eyes, 
a mien evincing knowledge of every art, a show of much 
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reading, much acqniied nature (allov me thd expression) and 
a princely condescension to human feelings, besides a bold 
assurance, and an eloquence which overcomes all opposition, 
are his most marked characteristics. Who could refuse his 
homage to such shining qualities in a Royal Highness ? In 
the meantime, how the silent and solid worth of our Prince 
will get along, near his brilliant excellency, time will de- 
termine. 

** In our arrangements many and material alterations have 
been made. We have moved into a new and splendid man- 
sion opposite the new hotel of the procurators, because tbe 
Moor became too contracted for the Prince. Our suite is 
increased by the addition of twelve persons, such as pages. 
Moors, &c. Every thing goes forward now with grandeur. 
When you were here you used to complain of expense. You 
ought to sect us now ! 

<' Our domestic relations are still the same, except that the 
Prince, no longer kept in bounds by your presence, has, if 
possible, become more monosyllabic and cold. We are seldom 
in his presence except at times of dressing and undressing. 
Under the pretence that we speak French badly and Italian 
not at all, he excludes us from most of his parties, which 
hurts me personally very little ; but I believe the real truth 
of the matter is, he is ashamed of us, and that gives me pain, 
because I know that I do not deserve it. 

** Of our servants (as I suppose every trifle will interest 
you) he employs Biondello almost solely, whom, as you will 
recollect, he took into his service after the absconding of our 
huntsman, and who now, by this new mode of life, has be- 
come indispensable to him. This man knows every thing in 
Venice, and knows how to make use of every thing. It ap- 
pears as if he could employ a thousand eyes and a thousand 
hands. He says he effects this by means of the assistance of 
the gondolier. He is of great service to the Prince, as he 
makes him acquainted with all new faces which he meets at 
parties, and the private information which he gives the Prince 
has always found to be correct. At the same time he under- 
stands the French and Italian perfectly, and on this account 
the Prince has promoted him to be his secretary. I cannot 
but tell you an instance of disinterested fidelity, such as is 
rare indeed to be found in a man in his station. A credit- 
able merchant of Rimini lately asked an audience of the 
Prince. The object was to make a singular complaint against 
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BioDdello. The procurator, his former master, who may for 
aught I know have been cracked, had been living in irrecon- 
cilable enmity with his relations, and desired if possible that 
his hatred of them should outlive himself. Biondello was 
his exclusive confidant, with whom he generally intrusted 
all his secrets. On his master's death-bed he had solemnly 
vowed to him to keep them faithfully, and never to make use 
of them for the advantage of his relatives. A considerable 
legacy was to reward him for this silence. When his will was 
opened and the papers examined, blanks and confused sen- 
tences were found which Biondello alone could explain. He 
denied obstinately that he knew anything about the matter, 
left the large legacy intended for himself to the heirs, and kept 
his own secrets. Large offers were made to him by the re- 
lations, but all in vain. At last to escape from their impor- 
tunity, because they threatened to bring an action against 
him, he entered the service of the Prince. To him the prin- 
cipal heir, this merchant, now applied, and made still greater 
offers than those he had previously made, if Biondello would 
change his mind. But even the intercession of the Prince 
was in vain. He confessed to him that he really was in- 
trusted with such secrets, and did not deny that the deceased 
carried his hatred against^his relatives too far, but he added, 
< he was a good master and my benefactor, and he died in 
full confidence in my probity. I was the only friend whom 
he left in the world — the less dare I disappoint his only hope.' 
He also gave him to understand that these disclosures would 
not be much to the honor of his deceased master. Was it not 
a fine and noble spirit ? You may easily imagine that the 
Prince did not long persist in the attempts to make him 
waver in such praiseworthy determinations. This rare faith, 
fulness to one who was dead, which he proved that he 
possessed, has won for him the esteem of one who is living. 
<<May you be happy — dearest friend. How I long to 
return to the quiet life in which you found us and for which 
your company recompensed us so agreeably. I fear that 
my time of enjoyment in Venice is passed, and am much mis- 
taken if the same is not true of the Prince. The element in 
which he moves at present, is not the one to make him 
happy for any length of time, or else an experience of six< 
teen years deceives me. 
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LETTER II. 

BABON J>£ F TO THE COUNT DB O . 

May 18 — , 18 — • 

I really would never have supposed that our stay in 
Venice would have been of any use, but it lias been the 
means of saving a man's life. I am therefore reconciled to 
it. 

" A short time since, the Prince was carried home late at 
night from the fincentauro. Biondello and another servant 
attended him. I do not know how it happened, but before 
he had proceeded far, the chair, wiiich in the hurry was taken 
without choice, broke, and the Prince was obliged to proceed 
the remainder of the way on foot. Biondello walked before 
him ; the road led through some dark and remote streets, and 
as it was not far from the break of day the lamps burned 
dimly, or had already been partly extinguished. They might 
have proceeded for a quarter of an hour, when Biondello 
discovered that they had gone the wrong way. The re- 
semblance of the bridges had deceived him, and instead of 
crossing at St« Marks, they found themselves in the Sestiere 
of Costello. They were in one of the most remote lanes of 
the city, and nothing living was to be seen far or near. They 
had to turn back into one of the principal streets in order to 
set themselves right. They had proceeded but a few paces 
when they heard the cry of murder not far oflf, in a lane. 
The Prince being unarmed took a cane from the hands of a 
servant, and hastened with a determined mind towards the 
spot whence the cries proceeded. Three desperate looking 
men were in the act of stabbing a fourth, who, with his at- 
tendant were making but a feeble resistance. The Prince 
made his appearaace just in time to prevent the fatal blow. 
His outcry and that of his attendants perplexed the murder- 
ers, who. bad not calculated upon a surprise in so remote a 
place, and they left their man after a few slight stabs, and 
retreated. Half fainting and exhausted with the struggle, 
the wounded man fell into the arms of the Prince. His at- 
tendant disclosed to him that he had saved the life of the 

Marchese of Civitella, the nephew of the Cardinal A i. 

As the Marchese had lostmuch blood, Biondello hastily acted 
as surgeon as well as he could, and the Prince took care that 
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he was carried to the palace of his uncle, to which he accom* 
panied him. Here he left him without making himself 
known. But he was betrayed by a servant who recognized 
Biondello. On the next morning the Cardinal, an old ac- 
quaintance from the Bucentauro, appeared. The Cardinal 
was much affected. When he left, tears were in his eyes. 
The Prince also was touched. On the same evening a visit 
was paid to the sick man, of whose recovery, however, the 
surgeon gave the best assurances. The cloak in which he 
had been wrapped bad rendered the stabs uncertain and 
broke their force. Since this accident not a day| has passed 
that the Prince has not either received visits from or paid 
them to the hoase of the Cardinal, and a strong friendship 
began to be formed between them. 

<^ The Cardinal is a venerable Sexagenarian, of a majestic 
mien, and full of serenity and robust health. He is consid- 
ered to be one of the richest prelates in the whole territory of 
the republic. It is said that he manages his immense fortune 
as if he was yet in the vigor of youth, and, with a reasonable 
frugality, he disdains no earthly enjoyment. This nephew, 
who, however, does not live on the best terms with his uncle, 
is his only heir. Though the old man is not an enemy to 
pleasure, yet the conduct of the nephew, it is said, would 
exhaust the greatest tolerance. His free principles and 
licentious manner of life, unfortunately aided by all that can 
adorn vice and charm the senses, make him the terror of all 
fathers and the curse of all husbands. This last attack, too, 
it is openly asserted, he drew upon himself by an intrigue 

with the lady of the ian Ambassador. This is bad, not 

to mention other affairs, from the consequences of which he 
was with difiSculty saved by the influence and money of the 
Cardinal. With the above exception, the latter would be 
the most enviable man in all Italy, because he is in possession 
of all that can make life desirable. This single spot in his 
family fortune recalls all its favors and embitters the en- 
joyment of his riches by the constant fear of having no 
heir. 

<< All this information I got from Biondello. In this man 
the Prince has got a real treasure. Every day he makes 
himself more indispensable— every day we discover in him 
some new talent. The Prince had lately overheated himself 
and could not sleep. The night candle was extinguished, 
and no ringing of the bell could awaken the servant, who 
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had gone to sleep in another house. The Prince therefore 
concluded to arise and call one of his servants. He had not 
proceeded far from his room when he heard the strains of 
sweet music. Enchanted, he followed the sound and found 
Biondeilo in his room, playing on the flute with his comrades 
about him. He would not trust his eyes or his ears, but 
desired him to continue playing. With admirable ease he 
extemporaneously played the same melting idagio with most 
happy variations, and all the elegance of a virtuoso. The 
Prince, whom you know, is a connoiseur in such matters, 
asserts that he might confidently perform in the best chapel 
in Venice. 
^ * I must dismiss this man,' he said to me next morning, 

* I am unable to reward him as he deserves.' 

'' Biondeilo, who had heard these words, came nearer. 

* Most gracious sir,^ he said, < if you do that you will deprive 
me of my best reward.' 

'^ ' Yon are destined for something better than a servant,' 
said my master, ' I dare not stand in the way of your ad- 
vancement." 

*<< Do not press upon me, most gracious sir, better fortune 
than I have chosen for myself." 

^< And to neglect such a talent — ^no, I will not permit it' 

<< < Then allow me, most gracious sir, to practice it some- 
times in your presence.' 

<< And for this the preparations were immediately made. 
Biondeilo got a room next to the bed chamber of his master, 
where he could lull him to sleep or awake him with music. 
The Prince wished to double his salary, but he declined it 
with the request that the Prince would allow such intended 
favor to remain as a deposit in his hands, which he might 
shortly wish to receive. The Prince now expects that he 
will come at the first opportunity to ask for something, and 
whatever it may be, it is granted beforehand. I wait with 
impatience for news from K»**n." 
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LETTER III. 



BARON DE P TO COUNT DE 0- 



" June 4, 18 — . 

The Marchese of Civitella, who is now quite recovered 
from his wounds, has been introduced to the Prince by his 
uncle, the Cardinal, and from that day to this he has followed 
him like his shadow. Of this young Marchese, Biondello 
has not told the truth ; at least he^has much exaggerated it. 
He has a very amiable appearance and is ^irresistible in con- 
versation. It is impossible to dislike him, — ^he has charmed 
me at first view. Imagine the most charming figure, dignity 
and grace in his carnage, a countenance full of spirit and 
animation, an open inviting address, an insinuating tone of 
voice, the most fluent eloquence and the most blooming 
youtii, united to all the graces of a refined education. He 
has none of the contemptible pride or solemn stifi'ness, which 
is so contemptible to us in others of the nobility. All within 
him breathes juvenile gaiety, benevolence and warmth of 
feeling. His dissipations must have been much exaggerated 
to me. I never saw a more perfect and beautiful picture of 
health. If he is really as bad as Biondello says, he is a Siren 
whom no man can resist. 

<< He was from the first very candid with me. He con- 
fessed with the most agreeable confiden2e that he had not 
the best credit with his uncle, and perhaps had deserved 
this; that he had, however, earnestly resolved to correct 
himself, and the merit of it would belong altogether to the 
Prince. At the same time, he hoped by this means to be- 
come reconciled to his uncle, as the Prince could do what he 
pleased with the Cardinal. Until now he had much wanted 
a friend and adviser, and he hoped to find both in the Prince. 

<< The Prince makes use of all the privileges of a tutor, and 
treats him with the vigilance and severity of a Mentor. But 
this very relation in which they stand gives him also certain 
claims upon the Prince of which he very well knows how to 
avail himself. He never leaves him, being present at all 
parties which the Prince visits. For the Bucentauro, it has 
been his fortune to have been hitherto considered too young. 
Where ever he is with the Prince, he withdraws his attention 
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from the company, and oocupies him in that way which he 
80 well understands. Nobody, they say, heretofore could 
train him, and it will be a matter worth recording if the 
Prince should succeed in accomplishing this gigantic work. 
But I rather fear that the tables will be turned, and that the 
instructor will go to learn from his pupil, of which there is at 
present every appearance. The Prince of D*** has taken 
his departure to the satisfaction of every one, the Prince not 

excepted. What I predicted, dearest , has really come 

to pass. Such a good understanding could not last long be- 
tween persons of such opposite character, exposed to such 
unavoidable collision. The Prince of D*** had not been 
long in Venice when a schism arose in the spiritual world, 
which exposed our Prince to the danger of losing one half 
of his admirers. Wherever he appeared he found his rival 
in bis road, who possessed the exact amount of petty cun- 
ning and self conceit necessary to render important every 
trifling advantage which the Prince might give him over him- 
self. As every little artifice was also at his service, the use 
of which a noble self-esteem interdicted to our Prince, he 
could not fail to have all the silly ones on his side, and to 
make a show at the head of a party worthy himself.* 

'<It would certainly have been more reasonable not to 
have entered into a contest with an antagonist of this cha- 
racter, and some months before this would unquestionably 
have been the course which the Prince would have adopted. 
But he had already entered the stream too far to reach the 
shore so readily. Although these varieties had obtained a 
certain value with him from circumstances only, and although 
he really despised them, his pride would not allow him to re- 
move them at a period when his yielding would have been 
taken as an involuntary resolution rather than as a confes- 
sion of his own defeat The baneful eflect of careless cutting 
remarks, passed from one side to the other, added to the feel- 
ing, and the spirit of rivalry which inspired his adherents, 
had imparted itself to him. To secure therefore his con- 
quests^ and to sustain himself in the dangerous position which 
public opinion had assigned to him, he considered it necessa- 

* Note of the Count de ;. The severe judgment which the 

Baron de F allows himself to make here, and in some parts of the 

first letter, every one who has had the pleasure of a more mtimate ac- 
quaintance with the Prince, will at once perceive to be exaggerated, 
and excuse it on account of the prejudiced mind of the youthful judge. 
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ry to increase his opportunities to make a display, and to 
place others under obligation to him, and this could only be 
done by princely expenditure of money. On this account he 
made many presents, he frequently gave expensive concerts, 
gambling parties, feasts and banquets. And because this 
singular rage was communicated to the suite and servants of 
both, he had to aid the good will of his people by his libera- 
lity. A long chain of embarrassments was the inevitable 
result of a single, almost pardonable, weakness, of which the 
Prince, at an unhappy moment, became apprised. 

<< We are now relieved of the rival, but what he has cor- 
rupted is not easily made pure. The purse of the Prince is 
exhausted ; what he had saved for years by a prudent econo- 
my, is gone ; we must make haste to leave Venice in order 
that he may not run in debt, of which, hitherto, he has taken 
the most diligent care. Our departure is determined upon as 
soon as we can get remittances. 

«* All these expenditures might, however, have well been 
made if my master had gained thereby a single pleasure. 
But he was never less happy than now. He feels that he is 
not as he used to be — he is moody, he is discontented with 
himself and plunges into new diversions to escape from the 
consequences of the old. One new acquaintance follows 
another, which involves him still deeper. I do not foresee 
what the result will be. We must be off — ^there is no other 
deliverance — we must depart from Venice. 

*' But, dearest friend, still not a line from you ! How shall 
I interpret this long silence ?" 



LETTER IV. 



BABOK DE F TO COUNT DB O- 



''June 18/A, 18—. 

<' I thank you, dearest friend, for the token of remem- 
brance which young B**hl brought me from you. But what 
do you mean by letters which I should have received from 
you? I have not received one letter — not a single line. 
What a round-about way they must have taken ! In future, 

dearest , when you honor me with letters, send them 

by way of Trent, and under the address of my master. 
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« At last we have been obliged to take the step which un- 
til DOW wo have so happily avoided. The drafts have failed 
to arrive — failed now for the first time, when our wants were 
pressing, and we were obliged to apply to a usurer, because 
the Prince readily pays a little higher percentage for secrecy. 
The worst of this disagreeable accident is that it delays our 
departure. 

' ** On this occasion some explanations took place between 
me and the Prince. The whole business was transacted by 
Biondelio, and the Hebrew was there before I had an idea 
of it. To see the Prince brought to this extremity awakened 
all my recollections of the past, and all my fears for the fu- 
ture, so that I may welt have looked morose and sullen when 
the usurer had gone. The Prince, whom the past scenes had 
made very irritable,' walked impatiently through the room. 
The rolls were still lying upon the table. I was standing at 
the window and occupied myself by counting the panes of 
glass in the windows of the Hotel of the Procurators ; after 
a long silence he at length burst out : 

"'F ,^ he began, ' I cannot bear gloomy faces about 

me!' 

'< I was silent. 

(i < Why do you not answer me ? Do I not see that it op- 
presses your heart to have no opportunity to pour out your 
vexation ? — and I command you to speak. You might other- 
wise think a great deal of the wise things which you con- 
ceal.' 

<< ^ If I am gloomy, most gracious sir,' I said, * it is only 
because I do not see you in a good humor.' 

" < I know,' he continued, * that you have disliked me for 
some time past, — all my doings are disapproved — ^that — 
what writes the Count of ?' 

" * Count O has not written to me at all.' 

"'Not at all? Why do you deny it? you revealed to 
each other your very hearts — the Count and you — I know it 
very well. You may own it to me. I will not intrude upon 
your secrets.' 

<♦ * Count O ,' I said, * has not yet answered the first of 

three letters, which I wrote to him.' 

" < I was wrong,' he continued, ' Is not that so,' taking a 
roll of money, < I should not have done that ?" 

" * I see very well that it was necessary.' 

" ' I should not have exposed myself to the necessity.' 

5 
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<* I was silent 

" * To be sure, I should never have ventured to extend my 
wishes, and should have become an old man in the same 
way that I grew up to manhood. Because I for once over- 
stepped the bounds of the dreary monotony of my former 
life, and looked about to see whether there was not some 
other source of enjoyment to be found — because I — ' 

<< < If it was an experiment, most gracious sir, I have no 
moretosay. The experience which it has brought you, would 
not be paid for too dearly had it cost thrice as much. I con- 
fess, that it grieved me that public opinion \^as to decide 
how you should be happy.' 

*^ ' Happy for you, that you can despise the opinion of the 
world. ' I am the creature — the slave of opinion. And what 
are we all but opinion. All that relates to us Princes is but 
opinion. It is our nurse and tutor in infancy, onr legislator 
and mistress in manhood, and our support in old age. Take 
from us what opinion gives us, and the lowest of the lower 
classes is better off than we, for fate has created to him a 
philosophy suited to his destiny. A Prince who laughs at 
opinion degrades himself, like the priest who denies the ex- 
istence of a God.' 

" * And yet most gracious Prince — ^ 

" ' I know what you are going to say, I might transgress 
the circle which my birth has drawn around me. But can I 
also remove all false conceptions from my memory, which 
education and early custom have implanted there, and which 
an hundred thousand fools among you have contributed to 
establish more and more firmly. Every one likes to be what 
he appears, and to appear happy is our existence. Because 
we cannot be so in your way, shall we not strive to be so at 
all. If we can no longer draw pleasure directly from pure 
sources, shall we not deceive ourselves with artificial enjoy- 
ment, and not dare to receive a small indemnification from 
the same hand that robbed us V 

"< Once you found that in your own heart.' 

<<«Andif I find it there no longer? Oh! how did we 
chance to speak of this ? Why did you awaken in me these 
recollections ? Supposing that I had recourse to this excite- 
ment of the senses in order to silence a voice within me 
which constitutes the misery of my life. Supposing that i 
have done it to quiet this inquisitive reason which, like a cut- 
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ting instrument, moyes within my brain, and with' every 
new inquiry cuts off another branch of my happiness?' 

" < My best Prince ! — ' He had arisen and was walking 
through the room unusually affected.* 

« < When every thing sinks before and behind me — when 
the past lies like a realm of petrefaction — when the future 
offers nothing — when I see the whole circle of my existence 
ended in the small space of the present, — who will blame me 
for embracing this meagre moment of time ardently, and as 
if I could not be satisfied, as I would a friend whom I was 
looking upon for the last time ! Should I hasten to grasp 
this transitory enjoyment like the Octogenarian with his 
tiara? Oh the moment! I hare learned how to value it 
The moment — ^the moment is our mother — ^let us cherish it 
like a mother.' 

<< < Most gracious sir, in former times you believed in more 
lasting enjoyment.' 

<< < ! cause but the vision to remain and I will embrace 
it with my glowing arms. What pleasure can it afford me 
to bless apparitions which to*morrow will be gone ? — Is not 
every thing about me fleeting. One runs against another 
and each pushes his neighbor away to take hastily a drop 
from the spring of life, and to go away languishing for more. 
Now, in the moment when I am in the full enjoyment of my 
vigor, an embryo life is already nourished in the expectancy 
of my corruption. Show me a being which lasts for ever, 
and I will be virtuous.' 

<< < What has supplanted the beneficent sentiments which 
were once the enjoyment and the standard of your life ? To 
plant seeds for futurity — ^to serve a higher — eternal order — ' 

** < Futurity ! Eternal order ! — If we take away what 
man has taken from his own breast and substituted as a de- 
sign to his imaginary deity, — as a law of nature — what is 

*NoTE OF TB£ Babok dx F— •.— I havo taken pains, dearest 0^—, 
faithfully to relate to yoa this important conversation which arose be- 
tween as, exactly as it occaried, but this was impossible though I wrote 
it down the same night. To assist my memory I was obliged to bring 
the ideas, which the Prince expressed, into a 'certain order which it had 
not, and in that way originated this mixtare of free coyersation, and phi« 
losophical lectures, which is both better and worse than the source irom 
which I drew it, yet I assure you that I have rather taken from than ad- 
ded to the ideas of the Prince, and that nothing of it belongs to me but 
the arrangement and itome few remarks which you will readily detect by 
their silliness. 
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there left us ? What has preceded me, and what is to follow 
me, I regard as two black impenetrable veils, which hang 
down on both limits of human life, and which no mortal has 
yet uplifted. Many hundred generations have already stood 
before it, and guessed and guessed what was hidden behind 
it. Many see their own shadows, — the visions of their pas- 
sions magnified, move upon the veil of futurity, and they 
shudder at the phantoms of their own creating. Poets, phi- 
losophers and politicians have painted it with their dreams, 
lighter or darker, as the heavens above them were cloudy or 
serene, and at a distance the prospective had deceived thenL 
Many jugglers too have profited by this general curiosity, 
and astonished the fantasy by singular exhibitions. Deep 
silence reigns behind this veil. No one who has once passed 
it answers thence. All that has ever been heard is a hollow 
echo in reply to the question — ^like calling into a grave. All 
must pass this veil, and they touch it with horror, uncertain 
who may stand behind it to receive them, quid sit itf quod 
tantum morituri vident. To be sure there have been infi- 
dels, who have asserted that this veil only fooled men, and 
who have said that the reason that nothing was seen, was 
because there was nothing to see behind it, but to convince 
them they were speedily sent there.' 

<<< It certainly was a hasty conclusion, if they had no bet- 
ter reason than that they saw nothing/ 

''< You see my dear friend that I readily acquiesce in not 
looking behind this veil, and it will be wise if I wean myself 
from all curiosity. But by drawing this circle which is not 
to be passed over, and enclosing my whole being within the 
bounds of the present, this small spot which I had before 
been in danger of neglecting, for vain thought of futurity, be- 
comes so much the more important to me. What you call 
the design of my existence concerns me now no more. I 
cannot avoid it — I cannot accelerate it — but I know and con- 
fidently believe that Phave to accomplish such a design, and 
that I do accomplish it. But the medium which nature has 
chosen to accomplish her design with me, is the more sacred 
to me — it is all which is mine— my morality — my happiness. 
All the rest I shall never know. I am like a messenger who 
carries a sealed letter to the place of its destination. What- 
ever it contains, it is all the same to him. He has nothing to 
gain by it but his fee.' 

" * Oh how little do you leave whereon to rely.' 
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"Bat how have we gone astray !' the Prince now ex- 
claimedy looking smilingly at the table, upon which the rolls 
were lying. ^ And still not so far astray after all/ he added, 
< for perhaps you will again find me in this mode of life. 
I too — shall I confess it to you ? — I too could not wean my- 
self at oRce from this oiode of life. I could not separate the 
supports of my morality and my happiness from this lovely 
dream with which all about me, until now, had been so inti- 
mately connected. I longed for that levity which made ex- 
istence supportable to most men around me. Every thing 
which carried me away from myself was welcome to me. I 
wished to sink — to destroy this source of my sufferings, at 
the same time with the susceptibility to suffer? 

*^ Here a visiter interrupted us. In my next letter I shall 
entertain you with news which you will hardly expect after 
such a discourse*" 



LETTER V. 

BASON DE F TO THE COUITT DB O k 

^July 1, 18—. 
^^ As our departure from Venice rapidly approaches, this 
week was set apart to visit all that is worth seeing of pictures 
or edifices — a matter which is always delayed by the prospect 
of a long stay. Oar attention was particularly directed to 
the marriage at Cans, by Paul Veronese, which is to be seen 
in a Benedictine Convent at the Island of St. George. Do 
not expect of me a description of this extraordinary work of 
art, which, upon the whole, has afforded me a great deal of 
surprise, and but very little enjoyment. It would have re- 
quired as many hours as we employed minutes, to examine 
a composition of one hundred and twenty figures, occupying 
a space of more than thirty feet square. What human eye 
could comprehend such a whole, and enjoy at one impres- 
sion the whole beauty which the artist has lavished there ? 
It is such a pity, though, that a work of such superior worth, 
which should be exhibited in a public place and enjoyed by 
every one, has no better destination than to amuse a number 
of monks in their refectory. The chapel of this convent also 
deserves to be seen. It is one of the handsomest in the city. 
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^ Towards evening we crossed to the Giodeoca to spend a 
beautiful night there in the charming gardens. The company, 
which was not very large, soon dispersed, and Civiiella, who 
the whole day had sought an (^portunity to speak to me, 
drew me ande into a quiet nook. 

*< ^ You are the friend of the Prince/ he began, < from 
whom he has no secrets, which I know from a very good 
source. To-day as I stepped into his hotel, a man came out 
whose profession is known to me.' I wished to interrupt 
him. * You cannot deny it,' he continued,'! know my man, 
I scrutinized him, and can it be possible that the Prince hav- 
ing friends in Venice — ^friends indebted to him even to the 
whole of their possessions and their lives — should be obliged, 
in a case of necessity, to make use of such creatures? Be 
candid Baron! Is the Prince embarrassed? Yon attempt 
in vain to conceal it. What I do not hear from you, I can 
ascertain through a man to whom all secrets are venal. 

" ^Marchess !— ' 

*^ ^ Pardon me, I must appear indiscreet not to become un- 
grateful. I owe to the Prince my life, and what I value 
much more, a judicious use of life. Should I see the Prince 
take steps which may cost him dear — which are below his 
dignity ? Should it be in my power to prevent this, and 
should I remain passive ?' 

** * The Prince is not embarrassed,' I said. * Some drafts 
which we expected by way of Trent have unexpectedly fail- 
ed to arrive — accidentally no^ doubt, or,, because from the un* 
certainty as to the time of his departure, a more particular 
direction was expected. That has now been given, and un- 
til then — • 

'^ He shook his head. * Do not murniderstand my intentions,' 
he said. < It cannot here be made a question whether it is to 
relieve me from my obligations to the Prince. Would all 
my uncle's riches suffice to do this ? My object is to save 
him a single unpleasant moment.' 

« < My uncle has a large fortune of which I can dispose as 
of my own property. A happy accident has brought to me 
the only possible case in which a part of all that is in my 
power can be of some service to the Prince. 1 know,' he 
continued, ^ what delicacy requires of the Prince — but that is 
a mutual feeling, and it woufd be generous of the Prince to 
allow me this small satisfaction, if it were only for appear. 
anoe sake-^tomake the weight of obligation which oppresses 
me, less perceptible.' 
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*' He did not cease till I had promised him to do everything 
possible. I knev the Prince; and had therefore little hope. 
He was willing to submit to any conditions, although he con- 
fessed that it would hurt his feelings were the Prince to treat 
him as a stranger. 

** In the ardour of conversation, we had left the company 
and were just returning, when Z**** came towards us. 

<< < I am looking for the Prince— is he not here ?' 

«< We were just going to him^— we thought to find him 
with the rest of the company.' 

*^ < The company has met, but he is nowhere to be found. 
I do not know how we ha\re lost sight of him.' 

<< Civitella now recollected that he might perhaps have 
thought of visiting the adjoining church, to which he a short 
time before had directed his attention. We went at once to 
look for him there. At a distance we had already descried 
Biondetlo who was waiting at the entrance of the church. 
When we drew nearer the Prince stepped a little hastily out 
of a side door, his face was glowing, his eyes searched for 
Biondelto, whom he called. He appeared urgently to com- 
mand him to do something, at the same time steadfastly look, 
ing at the door, which had remained open. Biondello hast- 
ened from him into the church. The Prince passed close by 
us through the crowd and hastened back to the company 
where he arrived before us. 

^< It was concluded to take supper in an open pavilion of 
this garden, for which the MaTchese, without our knowledge, 
had arranged a little concert, which was very exquisite. A 
young singer, who performed, delighted us, especially by her 
charming voice and fine figure. Nothing appeared to make 
an impression on the Prince. He spoke but little, and an- 
swered unconsciously. His eyes were restlessly turned in the 
direction in which Biondello was to come. A great commo- 
tion appeared to be going on within his breast. Civitella 
asked how the church had pleased him. He knew nothing 
about it worth mentioning. Some superior pictures were 
mentioned, — he had seen no pictures. We perceived that 
our questions annoyed him, and were silent. One hour pas. 
sed after another, and still Biondello did not come. The im- 
patience of the Prince arose to the highest pitch. He arose 
early from supper and walked up and down a remote alley 
with rapid strides. No one could understand what had hap- 
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pened to bim. I did not venture to ask him. For a long 
time my former familiarity with him had ceased. With the 
more impatience, therefore, I awaited the return of Biondello, 
who alone could solve this mystery. 

^ It was past ten o'clock when he returned. The news 
which he reported to the Prince did not render him a whit 
more sociable. He was dejected, when he joined the com- 
pany. The gondola was ordered and we went home soon 
afterwards. 

<< During the whole evening I could not find an opportu- 
nity to speak to Biondello. I had therefore to lie down to 
sleep without having my curiosity gratified. The Prince had 
dismissed us early, but a thousand thoughts which passed 
through my mind kept me awake. I heard him walk up 
and down his room, which was over my sleeping chamber, 
for a long while. At last sleep overcame me. Late, after 
midnight, a voice awoke me, — a hand moved over my face. 
When I looked up, the Prince stood by my bedside with a 
light in his hand. He said that he could not sleep, and ask- 
ed me to assist him in shortening the night. I wished to 
dress, but he ordered me to remain in bed and sat down by 
my side. 

*< «To-day something has happened me,' he began, * the im- 
pression of which will never be obliterated from my mind. 

When I left you I walked, as you know, to the church, 

by a description of which Civitella had raised my curiosity, 
and which, from a distance, hSd already attracted my atten- 
tion. I walked the short distance to it alono, because nei- 
ther yourself nor he were immediately at hand. I told Bion- 
dello to wait for me at the entrance. The church was vacant. 
A chilling feeling came over me, and darkness surrounded 
me when I entered from the sultry blinding light of the day. 
I found myself solitary in that wide vault, wherein the silence 
of the grave prevailed. I placed myself in the middle of the 
dome, and yielded myself up to the power of my impressions. 
By degrees I distinguished more and more plainly the vast 
proportions of this majestic structure. I lost myself in serious 
delightful contemplation. The evening bell resounded above 
me, — its sound reverberated greatly in this vault, and also 
seemed in unison with my feelings. Some pictures near the 
altar had attracted my attention. I walked near to examine 
them. Without perceiving it, I had walked to the opposite 
end of the church. Here, around the base of a column, some 
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Steps ascended to a chapel where several small altars and 
statues of saints are placed in niches. When I entered the 
chapeiy I heard a soft whisper to the right, as if some one 
was speaking low — ^I turned toward the sound* and at a dis- 
tance of two paces, I perceived a female figure, — ^no, I can. 
not describe this figure ! Fear was my first impression^ which 
soon gave way to the sweetest astonishment.' 

** <And this figure most gracious sir ? Are you certain that 
it was living, real — ^not a mere picture — no vision of your 
phantasy?' 

« ^Listen. It was a lady. No ! ,To this moment I had 
not perceived the sex. All al>but was dark. Through a 
single window only, the rays of the setting sun could not fitU 
within the chapel, except upon this figure. With inexpres- 
sible grace, half kneeling, half reclining, she was lying like a 
statue before the altar, of the most lovely and perfect contour, 
solitary and inimitable, the fairest thing in nature. She was 
dressed in black mohair, which tightly encircled the most 
charming waist, the most delicate arms, and spread about 
her in large folds like a Spanish robe. Her long bright brown 
hair, wreathed in two large plaits, had from their weight fal- 
len down under the veil along her back in charming confu- 
sion ; one hand was lying on the crucifix, and gently recli- 
ning she rested on the other. But where shall I find words 
to describe the heavenly beauty of her face, where an angel's 
spirit as if enthroned had spread the profuse abundance of 
its charms. The evening sun played over it, and his golden 
rays appeared to cast round it an artificial glory. Can you 
recollect the Madonna of our Florentine ? Here she was 
perfect, perfect even to the irregular peculiarities which I 
found so attractive, so irresistible in that picture.' 

** In regard to the Madonna of which the Prince here speaks 
the following is the history. Shortly after you had departed 
he became acquainted with a Florentine painter, who was 
called to Venice to paint an altar-piece for a church, which 
one I do not recollect. He had brought with him three other 
pictures which he had intended for the gallery in the Corna- 
rian Palace. The pictures were a Madonna, a Heloise and 
Venus almost denuded — all three of superior beauty, and, 
notwithstanding their diversity, were so equal in value that 
it was almost impossible to decide exclusively in favor of any 
one of them. The Prince alone did not hesitate for a moment. 
The Madonna piece attracted his whole attention. In the 
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Other two he admired the genius of the artist, in this he for- 
got the artist and his art, to dwell altogether in the contem- 
plation of his work. He was wonderfully affected by it. 
He could hardly tear himself away from the picture. The 
artist, who, as could be perceived, in his heart confirmed the 
judgment of the Prince, had the caprice not to be willing to 
separate the three pieces* and asked 1500 zechins for alU 
The Prince offered him half that sum for this one, the artist 
insisted upon his condition, and it is impossible to say what 
the result might have been had not a decided purchaser ap- 
peared. Two hours afterwards thp three pieces were gone. 
We have not seen them sitlce. This picture now came to 
the recollection of the Prince. 

** 4 was standing,^ he continued, < I was standing lost ia 
contemplating her. She did not observe me. She was not 
disturbed at my appearance, so entirely lost was she in her 
devotion. She prayed to her deity and I prayed to her. 
All these pictures of saints, these altars, these burning tapers 
had not reminded me of it — now only it struck me that I was 
in a sanctuary, shall I confess it to you ? — I firmly believed 
at that moment in Him upon whose image she had laid her 
fair hand. I read his answer in her eyes. Thanks to her 
devotion — she made him real to me. I followed her in fancy 
through all His heavens.' 

" *She arose, and now I recovered myself. With shy con- 
fusion I stepped aside. The noise which I made discovered 
me to her. This unexpected proximity of a man might well 
have caused her to be surprised — my boldness might well 
have given her offence — ^there were no traces of either, how- 
ever, in the look which she cast upon me. Tranquillity, in- 
expressible tranquillity, was upon it, and a benign smile play- 
ed around her cheeks. She came from her heaven, and I 
was the first happy creature who presented himself to her 
benevolence. She was yet floating, as it were, upon the last 
step of prayer — she had not yet touched the earth.' 

*'«In another corner of the chapel, something now also 
moved. It was an elderly Iady» who arose from a pew close 
behind me, I had not until now perceived her. She was 
but a few paces from me, and had seen all my movements. 
This confounded me. I cast my eyes down and they rush- 
ed past me.' 

'* 'As he was about to close^ I thought that I should be able 
to cousole him.' 
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** 'Strange! — ' the Prince continued after a deep silence, 
'can it be possible that one having never known and never 
missed another person can, in a moment, undergo such a 
change as to live fa her, and her solely ? Can a single mo- 
ment present a man as tyro different beings so totally dissimi- 
lar? It would bo just as impossible for me to return to the 
pleasures and wishes of yesterday, as to the plays of my 
childhood. Since I have seen that — since this figure has liv- 
ed here — this living, powerful feeling arose in my breast, 
you can love nothing more than this, and in this world noth- 
ing else will take effect upon you.' 

" ^Consider, most gracious sir, in what an irritable frame 
of mind you were when this apparition surprised you, and 
how much conspired to excite your imagination. From the 
clear dazzling day-light — from the crowded street, suddenly 
transported to this silent darkness, altogether given up to the 
sensations, which, as you confess yourself, the silence and 
majesty of the place had excited in you — altogether made 
more susceptible to the beautiful by viewing beautiful works 
of art — alone and retired, as you thought — and was suddenly 
surprised by the proximity of a female figure, where you did 
not expect a witness — of a beauty, as I readily grant ypu, 
still more advantageously set off by the favorable light, a 
happy position and an expression of inspired devotion — ^what 
was more natural than that your excited fancy should draw 
from it something ideal — something celestially perfect ?' 

" *Can the fancy present what it never received ? — and in 
the whole scope of my imagination there is nothing which I 
could compare to this figure. Perfect and unchanged, as in 
the moment of contemplation, it lies in my memory — I have 
nothing but this figure, and for the thoughts of it, you might 
offer me worlds in vain/ 

"•Most gracious Prince, that is love.* 

"*Mnst there then of necessity be a name under which I 
am happy? Love ! — do not degrade my feelings by a name 
which is abused by a thousand weak souls ! Who else has 
felt what I feel ? Such a being has not yet existed. How 
can there be a name for a newborn sentiment like that which 
I feel ? It is a new and unique feeling which has but just 
arisen with this new and unique being which has aroused it, 
and is only possible to be conceived of in connection with 
that being ! Love ! — I am proof against love !' 
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"<You sent Biondello away — no doubt to follow the foot- 
steps of your unknown — to get information concerning her ? 
What news did he bring you.' 

Biondello has discovered nothing, or next to nothing. He 
found her still at the church door. An aged, decently dressed 
man, who looked rather like a citizen of the place, than a 
servant, appeared to attend ,her to the gondola. A number 
of the poor ranged themselves along her path as she passed, 
and left her with a very contented mein. ^ On this oocasion, 
Biondello says, a hand became visible on which some precious 
stones glittered. Slie spoke a few words to her attendant, 
which he did not understand ; he asserts that it was Greek. 
As they had to walk some distance to the canal, people had 
already began to collect. The extraordinary appearance of 
things caused every passer-by to stop. Nobody knew her — 
but beauty is born a queen. All respectfully made room for 
her. She let a black veil fall over her face which covered 
half her dress, and hastened into the gondola. Along the 
whole canal of the Giudecca, Biondello kept the boat in sight, 
but the crowd prevented him from following it any longer.' 

<< <But he has certainly marked the gondolier, so that at 
least he will know him again V 

<* < He is confident of finding him out, but it is none of 
those with whom he has 'intercourse. The poor whom he 
questioned could give him no other information than that the 
Signora had already appeared for some weeks, and always 
on Saturday, and that she had, as yet, always distributed a 
gold piece among them. It was a Dutch ducat, which he 
exchanged for another and brought me.' 

*< * A Greek then, and of rank as it appears — at least of 
fortune and charitable. That is enough for the first, most 
gracious sir — enough and almost too much. But a Greek, 
and in a catholic church ?' 

" * Why not ? She can have changed her creed. More- 
over some secret exists here. Why does she come but once 
a week ? why on Saturdays to this church, when it is usually 
deserted, as Biondello tells me ? The next Saturday, at fur- 
thest, must decide it. But help me, dear friend, to pass the 
time until then. But in vain! The hours move quietly 
apace and my soul bums within me.' 

^ <And when that day appears— what then, most gracious 
sir ? What shall then be done ?' 

€t i What shall be done ? I shall see her. I shall find out 
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vhere she Ihres. I shall ascertain who she ia What do I 
care about that? What I saw made me happy, therefore^ I 
ahready know all that can make me happy !' 

"^^ And our departure from Venice, — that is fixed upon the 
begging of next month.' 

'^ * Could I know before band that Venice stUl contained such 
a treasure for me ? You ask me concernbg my life of yester^ 
day — I say that I can and will be only from to-day/ 

*^ I thought now that I had found an opportunity to keep 
my word with the Marchese. I gave the Prince to understand 
that his protracted stay in Venice would positively disagree 
with the reduced state of his purse, and that he could not de- 
pend much upon assistance from his Court in case that he pro- 
longed his stay beyond the granted term. On this occasion I 
heard, what until now was a secret to me, that exclusive of his 
other brothers, and secretly, considerable sums are paid to him 
by his sister, the reignmg •** of •*•, which she would readily 
double if his Court should forsake him. This sister, a pious 
enthusiast, as you know, believes that the great savings which 
she makes at a moderately expensive Court, are no where bet- 
ter kept than by a brother whose wise charity she knows, and 
whom she enthusiastically worships. I was aware that for a 
long tiine a very intimate connexion had existed between the 
two, and that they often interchanged letters, but hitherto the 
expenses of the Frince could have been supplied from sources 
known to me, — I had not discovered this hidden resource. It 
is evident, therefore, that the Prince has had expenses which 
were and still are a secret from me ; and, to judge from his cha- 
racter, they certainly are such as tend to his humor. And could 
I have imagbed that I had read his character ? After this dis- 
coverv I thought I need ^ much the less hesitate to reveal to 
him the offer of the Marchese, which, not a little to my sur- 
prise, was accepted without any difficulty. He authorized me 
to arrange this master wit^ the Marchese in the way I thought 
best, and then to settle with the usurer immediately. He wished 
to write to his sister without delay. 

<< It was morning when we separated from each other. 
Unpleasant as this accident is, and must be to me, from vari- 
ous considerations, from this passion I expect more good 
than evil. It is perhaps the most effectual way to bring 
down the Prince from his metphysical dreams to ordinary 
humanity. It will have the usual crisis, and then, like an 
artificial sickness, carry off the old complaint. 
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<< Farewell, dearest friend. I have written you all this, 
immediately after it had happened. The mail is on the 
point of starting, — you will receive this and my last letter on 
the same day. 



LETTER VI. 

BABON DE r TO THE COUNT DE O 

July 80, 18 — . 

'< The Civitella is the most serviceable man in the world. 
The Prince had scarcely left me the other day, when a note 
was brought to me from the Marchese, in which he most 
urgently recommended the matter to me. I sent him at 
once an obligation for 6,000 zechins in the name of the 
Prince — ^it was returned in less than half an hour with dou- 
ble that sum in drafts, as well as gold. The Prince at last 
consented to the increased amount of the sum, but the obli- 
gation, which was given for six weeks only, was obliged to 
be accepted. 

<< This whole week was spent in inquiries after the mys- 
terious Greek. Biondello put all his instruments in motion, 
but all however in vain. He found the gondolier, but from 
him nothing more was to be learned, than that hb hdA 
landed both ladies on the island of Murano, where two chairs 
awaited them, into which they had stepped. He supposed 
them to be English ladies, because they had spoken a foreign 
language, and paid him in gold. Neither did he know their 
attendant. He thought him to be a looking-glass manufac- 
turer from Murano. We have at least acquired sufficient 
knowledge of them to know that we need not search for 
them in the Giudecca, and that in all probability they were 
living on the island of Murano ; but the misfortune was that 
the description which the Prince gave of her was by no means 
sufficient to render her cognizable to a third person. The 
very passionate attention itself, wherewith he had, as it were, 
overwhelmed her, had prevented him from seeing her : he 
had been blind to all that to which other people would have 
principally directed their attention. According to his descrip- 
tion one would have rather been tempted to look for her in 
Petrarch or Tasso, than on a Venitian island. Besides this, 
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inqairy had to be made with the greatest caution, in order 
that we might not expose the lady, nor otherwise excite 
offensive publicity. 

<< Biondello was the only one^ besides the Prince, who had 
seen her, and that only through her veil, a»d could, therefore, 
recognize her ; he tried to be, if possible, at the same time 
at all places were he supposed her to be. The life of the 
poor fellow consisted forthis week in nothing buta continued 
running through all the streets of Venice. In the Greek 
church, especially, no inquiries were spared, but all with the 
same ill success, and the Prince, whose impatience rose with 
every disappointed expectation, had at last to give up all 
hopes until the following Saturday. 

^ His restlessness was terrible. Nothing diverted him, 
nothing could captivate his attention. His whole system was 
in a state of feverish excitement. He was lost to society, 
and in solitude the evil increased. He was, however, never 
more beset with visits than during this very week. It was 
announced that he would soon depart, and all thronged to see 
him. These persons had to be occupied to divert their sus- 
picions from him ; he had to be occupied to divert his mind. 
In this dilemma Civitella proposed playing, and to remove 
the crowd, it was to be high play. He hoped at the same 
time, to raise in the Prince a passing taste for play, which 
would soon repress the romantic course of his passion, and of 
which he might be deprived at any time. * The cards,' 
Civitella said, < have prevented many follies, which I was 
about committing, and atoned for many which I had com- 
mitted. The rest, the reason of which a pair of beautiful 
eyes deprived me, I often regained at the Faro table, and 
the ladies never had more power over me than when I was 
in want of money for gaming.' 

**I will not discus how far Civitella was right— but the 
means which we employed soon began to be more dangerous 
than the evil which they were intended to remove. The 
Prince, who could take biit little interest in the play, except 
by hazarding large sums, soon lost all limits. He was com- 
pletely off his axis. All he did assumed a passionate aspect. 
All was done with the impatient eagerness which now pre- 
vailed in him. You know his indifference to money — it now 
became a total insensibility. Gold pieces melted in his haads 
like water-dross. He lost almost uninterruptedly, because he 
played without the least attention. He lost immense sums 
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because he hazarded money like a desperate gambler* 

Dearest I write it down with palpitation-— in four 

days the twelve thousand zecbins — and more— were lost. 

<< Do not reproach me. My own conscience accuses me 
sufiSciently. But (puld I prevent it ? Would he hear me ? 
Could I do more than remonstrate with him? I did all that 
was in my power. I cannot accuse myself of guilt. 

** Civitella also lost considerably. I won about six hundred 
zechins. The unprecedented bad luck of the Prince attracted 
attention, — so much the less could he leave off playing. 
Civitella, whose joy in obliging him is apparent, advanced a 
sum at once. The breach is repaired, but the Prince owes 
the M archese 24,000 zechins. O ! how I long for the spare 
money of the pious sister ! Are all Princes alike, dearest 
friend? The Prince behaves himself not otherwise than as 
if he had conferred a great honor on the Marchess, and the 
latter at least plays his part well. 

*< Civitella had to console me by asserting that this very 
excess, this extraordinary misfortune, was the surest way to 
Testore the Prince to reason. As to money there was no 
difficulty. He, himself, did not feel the deficiency in the 
least, and was always at the service of the Prince with three 
times as much. The Cardinal too, gave me the assurance 
that the disposition of his nephew was sincere, and that he 
also was willing to give to him. 

** The greater was our sorrow that even these enormous 
sacrifices had no effect. One would have thought that the 
Prince would have taken an interest in the playing ; not in 
the least did he do so. His thoughts were far off, and the 

Eassion which we wished to suppress, appeared to feed upon 
is ill luck at play. At a decisive point of the game, when 
all pressed about his table in anxious expectation, his eyes 
searched for Biondello, to steal from his face the news 
which perchance he might bring. Biondello never brought 
any thing, and the cards always lost. 

*' The money, however, came into very needy hands* Some 
lordlings who, as the evil world says of them, used to carry 
their frugal dinners home from market in their senators' bon- 
nets, entered our house beggars, and left it wealthy men. Civi- 
tella pointed them out to me, ' Look,' said he, * how many poor 
devils derive benefit from it when it comes into the head of a 
prudent man to be out of his proper mind. But that pleases 
me. That is princely and kingly. A great man must make 
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nle happy even in his abberations of miiid, and like an over- 
n^ river irrigate the neighboring fields.' 

** Civitella thinks honestly and nobly, but the Prince owes 
him 24,00 Ozechins! 

^< Saturday, so anxiously expected, cajpe at last, and my 
master was not to be detained froo/appearmg early in the after- 
noon at the *** Church. He took a seat m the same chapel 
where he had seen his unknown on the first occasion, but in 
such a position that she could not see him at once. Biondello 
was oraered to keep watch at the church door, and to make an 
acquaintance with the attendant of the lady. I had taken it 
upon myself to take a seat in the same gondola upon their re- 
turn, as an unsuspected passenger, to follow the traces of the 
unknown, if all the rest should fail. At the same place where, 
according to the declaration of the gondolier, she had landed on 
the previous occasion, two chairs were engaged ; the Prince be- 
ades ordered de Z— — , the gentleman of the chamber, to follow 
in another gondola. The Prmce wished to live altogether in 
her contemplation, and try his fortune in the church if practica- 
ble. Civitella stayed away altogether, because he was in too 
bad a repute with the ladies of v enice, not to make the lady 
suspicious by his interference. You see, dearest Count, it was 
not the fault of our preparations if we missed the fair unlaiown. 

** Never, I believe, were there more ardent wishes expressed 
in a church than here, and never were they more cruelly disap- 
pobted. The Prince persevered imtil sun-down, kept in ex- 
pectation by every noise that approached the chapel — by every 
creaking of the church door. Full seven hours passed and yet 
no Greek ! I will not tell you anything of the state of his 
mind. You know what a frustrated passion is — ^and a hope too 
on which one has ahnost lived for several days and nights.'^ 
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LETTER III. 

BARON DS F— — TO COUNT DE O . 

«Jt/^— , 18— w 

*^ The mysterious unknown of the Prmce reminded the Mar- 
chese of a romantic apparition that happened to himself some 
time since, and to divert the Prince be consented to relate it to 
us. I relate it to you in his own words. But the jovial qpirit 
-with which be knows bow to inspire all which he says, is oer^ 
tainly lost in my narration. 

*^ * Last spring,' the Marchese related, ^ I had the misfortune 
to irritate the Spanish Ambassador, who, in his seventieth year^ 
had committed tne folly of intendmg to marry a lady from 
Rome of eighteen years of age. His vengeance pursued me, 
and my friends advised me to escape from the effects of it by 
a q>eedy flight, until the band of nature, or an amicable accom* 
modation, bad delivered me from this dangerous enemy. But 
as I found it too difficult to abandon Venice altogether, I took 
my abode m a distant Quarter of Murano, where I occupied a 
house under an ^ssumea name, and kept myself close during the 
day, and amused myself at night with my friends.' 

^* * My window overlooked a garden which on the western 
$ide was bordered by a wall which surrounded a convent, which 
extended into the Lagoon like a peninsula, on the east side. 
The garden was most charmingly arranged, but was little visited. 
In the morninff, when my friends withdrew, I was in the habit 
of spending a few moments at the window, to see the sun arise 
over the gulf, and then to bid him good night. If you have not 
yet enjoyed this pleasure, most gracious rrince, 1 reconunend 
to you this station, perhaps the most exquisite in Venice to 
enjoy this glorious view. A purple night lies over the deep, ~ 
and his golden beams announces him from afar on the skirts of 
the Lagoon. Heaven and sea rest in expectation. A moment, 
and he stands there whole and perfect, and all the waves appear 
to flame. It is a charming spectacle ! 

*^ ^ One morning, when as usual, I enjoyed this delightful 
view, I suddenly discovered that I was not the only witness of 
it. I thought 1 heard human voices in the garden, and when I 
turned towards the sound I perceived a gondola that came to 
the shore. In a few moments I saw people come forth in the 
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garden, and come up the petti at a alow pace. I distinguifihed 
a lady and gentleman, wno had a little negro with them. The 
]ady was dreased in white — ^a brilliant played upon her finger. 
More I could not distinguish in the twilight. 

^ ' My curiosity was excited ; certainly it was a rendezvous, 
and a pair of lovers, — ^but why at this place, and at sach an 
unusual hour ? — ^for it was scarcely three o'clcMck,and all nature 
was lying veiled in a cloudy twilight. The idea appeared novel 
to me. I determined to await the issue. 

" ' In the shrubberies of the garden T soon lost sight of them, 
and it was some time before they appeared again. An agreea* 
ble song meanwhile fills the neighborhood. It came from the 
gondolier, who passed his tin^ in that manner in his gondola, 
and who was answered by a comrade in the vicinity. They 
were stanzas from Tasso. Time and place harmoniously ac- 
corded, and the melody died away sweetly in the general sf- 
lence. 

** * Meanwhile day had dawned, and objects could be better 
distingui^ed. I sought mv people. Hand in hand they were 
now walking up a broad alley, stopj^ing frequently. But they 
turned their backs upon me, and their road leads them from my 
dwelling. From the easy grace of their carriage I infer that 
they are of high rank, and from a splendid and elegant ediape I 
infer an unusual beauty. They spoke little, as it appearcMi to 
me, but the lady more than her companion. They appeared to 
take no notice of the gorgeous beauty of the sun-rise, which 
spread just now above them in the greatest splendor. 

** * When I had got my spy-glass to bring this singular 
scene as near to me as possible, they suddenly disappeared 
in a side-walk and a long time elapsed ere I saw them again. . 
The snn had now arisen, and the couple appeared close below 
me and looked straight towards nie^— what a heavenly vision 
' did I see. Was it the play of my imagination ? — was it the 
magic of the illumination? It seemed that I saw a super- 
natural being, and my eye quivered, struck by the dazzling 
light. So much grace combined with so much majesty !— so 
much spirit and nobleness with such blooming youth ! It is 
in vain that I attempt to describe it to you. Until this mo- 
ment I had no conception of beauty. 

" *The interest of the conversation retained them in my 
vicinity, and I had full leisure to loose myself in this wonder- 
ful view. But my eyes had scarcely fallen upon her compa- 
nion when even this extraordinary beauty could not turn them 
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off him. He appeared to me to be a man in the prime of 
life, a Httle lean, and of a large, noble stature, but from no 
human brow had so much apparent sublime godlike thought 
beamed upoii me. Though secure from being discovered 
myself, I could not bear the penetrating look that darted 
forth like lightning from under his dark eyebrows. A quiet 
pathetic sadness was lying about his eyes, and a line of be- 
nevolence around the lips moderated the deep melancholy 
which overshadowed his whole face. But a certain cast of 
the countenance, which was not European, together with a 
dress which was happily chosen from among different fash- 
ions and with a taste which, few could imitate, gave to him 
an air of eccentricity which heightened not a little the extra- 
ordinary impression made by his manner. From somefhing 
perplexed in Iiis look, he might be supposed an enthusiast, 
out his guestures and manner proclaimed him a man whom 
the world had formed.' 

«< Z whom you know must speak all that he thinks, 

here could no longer moderate himself. «Our Armenian,' 
he cried. ^Our same Armenian, none else !' 

« «Wliat Armenian, if I may ask ?' Civitella said. 

** <Ha8 that farce not yet been told you }* said the Prince. 
*But no hiterruption, I begin to interest myself in your man. 
Continue your tale/ 

<^ There was something incomprehensible in his behaviour. 
His looks rested upon her with significance — with passion, 
when she looked aside and on the ground when they encoun- 
tered his. Was the man out of his senses ? I thought I could 
have remained forever on the same spot looking at nothing 
else.' 

«''The shubbery again excluded them from view. I wait- 
ed long, long to see them come forth, but in vain. From 
another window I at last discovered them.' 

<«<They were standing before a basin at a certain distance 
from each other, but in deep silence. They might have been 
standing in this position for some time. Her open, animated 
eye rested searchingly upon him, and appeared to catch from 
his brow every rising thought He, as if he did not feel cou« 
rage enough to look her in the face, clandestinely sought with 
bis eyes her picture in the reflecting flood, or looked stead- 
fastly upon the dolphin which threw the water into the basin. 
Who can imagine how long this mute play would have last* 
ed, could the lady have endured it. With the most lovely 
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gracefulness the beautiful creature went to him, and threw 
her arm around around his neck, caught one of his hands and 
kissed it. Passively he submitted to it, but her caresses re- 
mained unrequited.' 

*^'But there was something in this scene that touched me, 
and that was the condition of the gentleman. A riolent 
alSTection appeared to work in his breast — an irresistible pow. 
er to draw him to her and a hidden arm to draw him back. 
Silent, but tiioughtful was the conflict, and the attraction at 
his side so beautiful ! No, I thought, he has undertaken too 
much. He must — ^he will be conquered.' 

*< 'At a secret sign from him the negro disappeared. I no w 
expectqd a sentimental scene — a kneeling deprecation — a re* 
conciliation sealed by a thousand burning kisses. Nothing 
of that. The incomprehensible gentleman takes from a port- 
folio a sealed packet and hands it over to the lady. Sorrow 
overcasts her face when she looks at it, and a tear glistens in 
her eye.' 

<' After a short silence they proceeded. From a side- walk 
an aged lady joins them who had during this time remained 
at a distance, and whom I now for the first time perceived. 
Slowly they walked down, the ladies conversing together, 
when he took an opportunity to remain behind them un per- 
ceived. Irresolute he stopped and stared at her as she walk- 
ed, and stoftped again. On a sudden he disappeared in the 
shrubbery. 

*< From before, she looked around at last. She appeared 
to be troubled at finding him no more, and stopped, as it ap- 
peared, to wait for him. He does not come. Her looks rove 
about and she turns back. My eyes helped her to search 
the whole garden. Still he stayed away, — he was no where 
to be seen. 

<< On a sudden I beard something rustle at the canal and a 
gondola leaves the shore. It was him, and with an effort I 
forbore from calling to her. 

<<Now all was plain — it was a parting .scene. 

<^ She appeared to divine what 1 already knew. She hast- 
ened to the shore faster than the other could follow her. It 
was too late. Swift as an arrow the gondola shot away, 
and a white handkerchief only flutters after in the air. Soon 
after I also saw the ladies cross. 

" When I awoke, from a short slumber I laughed at my 
delusion. My fancy had continued the accident in a dream 
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and now the reality itself appeared like a dream. A girl, 
charming as an Houri who walks with her lover before the 
dawn of day in a remote garden under my window — a lover 
who does not know how to make better use of sneh an hour 
— this appeared to me to be a case which at best the phan- 
tasy of a dream, might attempt an excuse. Bat the dream 
itself had been too fine not to recur frequently to my mind, 
and the garden became dearer to me since my ftincy had 
peopled it with such charming figures. Some inclement 
days which succeeded this morning frightened me from the 
window, but the first clear night drew me involuntarily back 
again. Judge of my surprise when the white garment of 
my unknown glittered on my vision. It was herself, I had 
not dreamed. 

^ The same matron was with her as before, who led a lit- 
tle boy, but she walked aside absorbed in thought. She visi* 
ted the places which were remarkable to her from the remem- 
brance of her companion. She stopped longer at the basin, 
and her gazing eye appeared iu vain to seek the figure of 
her beloved. 

^* If this extreme beauty had ravished me in the first in- 
statice, it now acted upon me with a milder power, but not 
the less strong. I had now perfect liberty to look at her hea- 
venly figure. The surprise of the first view imperceptibly 
opened the way for sweeter sensations. The glory around 
her disappeared, and I saw in her no more than the meet 
beautiful of women, who roused all my senses. That mo- 
ment it was determined. She mnst be mine. 

«< When I reflected upon it whether I should go down and 
approach her, or before I ventured, to make inquiries about 
tier, a small door in the convent was opened and a Carmelite 
friar stepped out. At the noise which he made the lady left 
her position. I saw her go with hasty steps to meet him. — 
He drew a paper from his bosom, which she eagerly caugbt; 
joy appeared to spread over her countenance. At that very 
moment my usual evening visitors drew me from the window 
which I carefully avoided approaching again, as I did not 
wish any one else to share this conquest. T endured this 
painfull suspense for a whole hour, until, at last, I succeeded 
m getting rid of these importunate person^. I hastened back 
to my window, but ail had disappeared. 

" When I went down the garden was deserted. Not a 
vessel was in the canal. Nowhere was a person to be seen. 
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I neither knew whsDce she came nor whence she had gone. 
As I walked along I cast my eyes on every side. Something 
white glistened at a distance upon the sand. When I reach- 
ed it I found it to be a paper folded like a letter. What else 
oonkl it be but the letter which the Carmelite had brought 
her. Happily found ! I exclaimed, this letter will discover 
to me the wlH)le secret, — it will make me the master of her 
fate. 

The letter was sealed with a Sphynx and written in cyphers, 
boC that did not discourage me, because I knew bow to de- 
cypher it. I hastily copi^ it, for it was to be expected that 
she would soon miss it and come back to search for it If she 
could not find it again, it would be a proof to her that the 
garden was visited by others, and that discovery might easily 
frighten her from it forever. What worse could bsfall my 
hopes? 

** What I conjectured, happened. I had scarcely finished 
ray copy, when she appeared again with her former atten- 
dant, both searching anxiously. I fastened the letter to a slate 
which I took from the roof, and let it fall at a place which 
I knew she must pass. Her beautiful joyousness when she 
found it, rewarded me for my magnanimity. With a keen 
searching eye, as if she wanted to find out by it, the profane 
hand that could have touched it^ she examined it on all sides, 
but the contented aif with which she pocketed it, proved that 
she was altogether without suspicion. She left with a look 
which seem^ to be cast back in thanks to the titular deities 
of the garden, who had so faithfully guarded the secret of 
her heart. 

<< I hastened now to decypher the letter. I tried it in seve- 
ral langua^es^ and succeeded at last in the English. Its con- 
tents were so remarkable that I got it by heart." 

" I am interrupted. The conclusion at another time. 



LETTER VIII. 

BAKON D£ F— — , TO COUNT DB 0—-. 

** August —, IS— . 
<< No dearest friend, — you wrong the good Biondello.— 
Indeed you entertain a false suspicion. Believe as you please 
of all other Italians, but this one is honest. 

** You think it strange, that a man of such shining talents 
and such exemplary conduct, should degrade himself as a ser- 
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vant, had he not some secret motiye for ir, and therefore you 
come to the conclusion that his intentions are suspicious. 
What ? Is it then something new that a man of sense and 
merit, tries to make himself agreeable to a Prince who has 
it in his power to make his fortune ? Is it dishonorable to 
serve htm ? Does not Biondello give it sufficiently to be un- 
derstood that his attachment to the Prince is pe^rsonal ? He 
has confessed to him that he has a request to make of him. 
This request, no doubt, will explain to us the whole mystery? 
Secret intentions he may still have, but may not they be in- 
nocent ? 

<< It appears strange to you that this Biondello, during the 
first months of his service, and they were those when you 
yet honored us with your presence, had kept concealed all 
the great talents which he now displays, and had not in any 
way drawn attention upon himself. That is true. But where 
had he then an opportunity to distinguish himself? The 
Prince did not then know his usefulness, yet his other talents 
were accidentally discovered. 

^' But quite lately he has given us a proof of his fidelity 
and honesty which will remove your doubts. The Prince is 
watched. Attempts are made to get secret information of 
his manner of living from his acquaintance and relations. — 
I do not know who is possessed of this curiosity. But listen. 
Here in St. George there is a public house which Biondello 
frequents. Perhaps he has some intrigue there — I do not 
know. Some days since he was there. He found a com- 
pany together, lawyers and officers of the government, jolly 
spirits and his old acquaintances. They were surprised and 
glad to see him» The acquaintance is renewed. Every one 
relates his history up to that moment. Biondello is request- 
ed Co relate his. He does so in a few words. They congrat- 
ulate him on his new establishment. They have been told 
of the splendid manner of the life of the Prince of * * * , of 
his liberality, especially towards persons who knew how to 
keep a secret. His connection with the Cardinal A*^*i is 
familiar with every one^as well as his love of play, &c. Bi- 
ondello starts to go. They joked with him, and says that he 
played the mysterious. They knew that he was the agent 
of the Prince of ♦•♦.. The two lawyers took him between 
them. The bottle was plied. He was invited to drink, and 
excused himself on the ground that he could not bear wine, 
but yet drinks apparen ly to get 4rnnk. 
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<' <Yes,' said one one of the lawyers at last, Biondello knows 
his trade, but he ts but half perfect in it yet.' 

<< 'What do I lack ?' Biondello asked. 

<<'He understands the art,' said the other, Ho keep a secret 
to himself, but not the other part^ — ^how to dispose of it to 
advantage.' 

■' 'There should be a purchaser for that,' Biondello said. 

^'The other guests now left the room. He remained tele* 
a-tele with the two lawyers who now spoke out what they 
had to say. To make a long story short, they wished that 
he should make disclosures to them about the intercourse 
between the Prince, and Cardinal and his nephew, the source 
from which the Prince drew money, and to direct into their 
hands the letters that might be written by the Count de — . 

" Biondello appointed another time, but he could not learn 
from them by whom they were employed. To judge by the 
splendid offers that were made to him, the inquiry must have 
eome from a very wealthy man. 

'' Last night he revealed to my master the whole occur- 
rence. The Prince at first wished to have the intermeddlers 
arrested, but Biondello had objections. They would have 
to be set free again, and then he would have endangered his 
credit with this class of persons, and perhaps even his life. 
These persons were united. All were interested together 
and for each other. He chose rather to have the Senate of 
Venice for an enemy, than to be decried by any of them as 
a traitor. Neither would he be able to be of any service to 
the Prince if he should lose the confidence of this class of 
persons. 

'• We have been trying to divine from whom this might 
come« Who is there in Venice who cares about knowing 
what my master receives and pays out, what he has to do 
with Che Cardinal A * * * t, and what I write to you . Perhaps 

it is even yet a bequest of the Prince of D . Perhaps the 

Armenian is stirring again ?" 



LETTER IX. 

BAROW DE P , TO COUNT DE • 

" August—, 18—. 
<< The Prince is swimming in joy and love. He has found 
is Greek. Hear how this happened. 
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*^ A stranger who had come by way of Ghioaza and had 
much to say of the beautiful situation of the city on the gulf, 
made the Prince curious to see it. We went yesterday and« 
to avoid constraint, none else were to be of the company but 

Z and myself with Biondello, and my master wished to 

remain incognito. We found a vessel that was just starting 
and we took a passage. The company was mixed, but un- 
worthy of notice, and on die trip there was nothing remark- 
able. 

<< Chiozza is built on posts that are driven down, and is 
said to contain forty thousand inhabitants. There are but 
few nobility, but at every step you encounter fishermen and 
sailors. Whoever wears a wig and cloak is called rich. A 
cap and jacket are signs of poverty. The situation of the 
city is beautiful, but not so fine as Venice. 

** We did not stay long. The captain^ who had other pas- 
sengers, had to return again to Venice, and nothing captiva- 
ted the Prince. All had already gone on board the ship 
when we arrived. The company had somewhat annoyed us 
on the previous trip; we took a different cabin. The Prince 
made inquiry who was there. 'A Dominican and some ladies,' 
was the answer, 'who are on their return to Venice.' My 
master was not curious to see them, and returned fX once to 
his cabin. 

'^ The Greek had been the subject of our conversation as we 
went, — it was the same on our return. The Prince pictur- 
ed to his vivid imagbation her appearance at the church, plans 
were made and rejected, the time passed swiftly away : ere we 
thought of it Venice was Mng before us. Some of the pas- 
sengers stepped out — the Domimcan among them. The cap- 
tain went to the ladies, who, as we now for the first time dis- 
covered, were separated from us only by a thin board partition, 
and asked them where he should land. 'At the island of 
Murano,' was the answer, and the person's house was named. 

'' ' Island of Murano,' the Prince exclaimed, and a shudder of 
expectation appeared to pass over him. Before I could answer 
him, Biondello came m. Do you know in whose company we 
travel? The Prince started up.—'' She is here ? Heraelfl I 
camejust now from her attencfant.' ^ 

" The Prince passed out. The room became too narrow to 
hold him. The whole world would have been so at this mo- 
ment. A thousand sensations raged within him,— his knees 
trembled, — redness and paleness alternately overspread his face. 
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Full of expeotttionj I trambled with him. I cannot describe to 
you hisntuation. 

" At Murano we stopped. The Prince 'spranpr to the shore. 
She also came. I read in the face of the Prince that it was her. 
Her appearance left no doubt withb me. A more beautiful 
fiffure I had never seen. Every description of the Prince has 
fallen short of the reality. 

<* A glowing color overspread her face when she beheld the 
Prince. She must have heard our whole conversation. She 
could not doubt that she had been the object of it With a sig- 
nificant glance she looked at her companion as if she wished to 
say, that is him ! And then she cast down her eyes m confu* 
sion. A small board was laid from the ship to the shore, over 
which she had to pass. She appeared afraid to tread upon it, 
but not, as it appeared to me, because she feared that it might 
slip but because she could not do it without aid, and already the 
Prmce had extended his arm to assist her. Necessity conquer- 
ed her hesitation. She accepted his hand and-^ined the shore. 
The violent affection of the Prince made him impolite ; he for- 
got the other lady, who was awaiting the same service. What 
would he not have forgotten at that moment ? I offered her 
my services at last, and that deprived me of the prelude to a 
conversation that bad commenced between my master and the 
lady. 

'' He still keeps hold of her hand from absence of mind, I 
* think, and without knowing it himself. 

** * It is not the first time, Signora that — that — .' He could 
not speak out. 

"*I could recollect — * she lisped. 

" * It was in the **• church,' replied the Prince. 

** ' Yes, it was in the ••* church,' she responded* 

" * And could I have imagined to-day — that I was so near 
you — ' 

'* Here she slowly withdrew her hand. He became evidently 
eonfused. Biondello, who had meanwhile been talking to the 
servant, came to his master's assistance. 

'^ ^Signer,' he began, ' the ladies have ordered chairs. But 
we have returned earlier than they expected. There is a gar- 
den in this neighborhood into which you can step to avoid the 
crowd.' 

*^ The proposition was accepted, and you can imagine with 
what readiness on the part ot the Prince. They remained in 

the garden until evening. Z and I succeeded in occupying 

the attention of the matron^ so that the Prince could converse 
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"with the young lady without being disturbed. That he knew 
bow to make use of these moments you can judge fVom his 
having received permission to visit her. Just now, while I 
write, he is there. When he returns, I shall learn more. 

" Yesterday, when he came home, we found the long expected 
letters from our Court, but also accompanied by a letter which 
offended my master very much. He is recalled, and in a tone 
to which he b not accustomed. He has at once answered in a 
similar tone, and will remain. The drafts are hardly suflEident 
to pay the interest on the capital which he owes. We long for 
an answer from his sister.'' 



LETTER X. 

BAROK DE P TO COUNT DE O . 

^^ September — , 18 — . 

The Prince has fallen out with his Court. All our resources 
there are cut off. 

^^ The six weeks, at the expiration of which mv master was 
to have paid the Marchese, have passed for some days, and yet 
no drafts either from his cousin, whom he had repeatedly and 
urgently asked for an advance of money, nor from his sister. 
You can imagine that Civitella did not dun, but the Prince had 
a more faitbtui memory. Yesterday, at noon, we received at 
last an answer from the reigning Court. 

'^ We had shortly before made another contract for our Hotel, 
and the Prince haa already publicly declared his intention of a 
longer stay. Without saying a word, my master handed the 
letter to me. I had previous^ read its contents on his brow. 

" Can you imagine dear O ? In ***• they are informed 

of all the relations of my master here, and slander has woven 
from them an abominable web of lies They have heard with 
dislike, they write among other matters, that the {Prince, some 
time since, had be^an to disown bis former character, and to 
assume a conduct directly opposite to his former laudable way 
of thinking. They knew that he had most dissolutely yielded 
to women and to play, that he had went deep into debt, lent his 
ear to ghost seers and sorcerers, that be was standing in suspi- 
cious relation to Catholic prelates, and kept a household that 
exceeded his rank as well as his revenue. It was even said 
that he intended to make this highly offensive conduct complete 
by an apostasy to the Roman Church. To clear himself of the 
latter accusation they expected his immediate return. A banker 
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in Venice to whom he should give a list of his debts, had an 
order to satisfy his creditors immediatdy after his departure^ 
for under such circumstances they did not think it advisable to 
give the money into his own hands. 

<' What accusations, and in what a tone ! I took the letter — 
read it over asain and searched m vam for something that'would 
soften its hardness. I found nothing* To me it was incom- 



<< Z*** reminded me of the secret inquiry that had been made 
<3i Biondello some time since. The time, contents, and all the 
circamstances agreed. We had erroneoudy ascribed them to 
the Armenian. Now it was brought to light whence it drew its 
origin. Baseness ! But whose mterest can it be to slander 
my master so exceedingly, and so stupidly. I fear that it is a 
piece of policy of the rnnce of D***, who wishes to carry his 
point by removing our master from Venice. 

'^ The Prince was still standing on the floor. His silence 
vexed me. I threw myself at his feet. ^ For God's sake, most 
gracious Prince,' I exclaimed, * do not determine upon any vio- 
fent measure. You will — you shall have the most perfect sat- 
isfaction. Leave this matter to me. Send me there. It is 
beneath your dignitjr to justify yourselfagainst such accusations, 
but allow me to do it. The slanderer must be named, and the 
eyes of the ♦*** must be opened.' 

*' In this situation Civitella found me, who enquired with sur- 
prise the cause of our perplexity. Z*** and I were silent. But 
the Prince, who has long been accustomed to make no difference 
between him and us, was yet too much agitated to act with pru* 
dence at this moment, and ordered us to show him the letter. I 
hesitated, but the Prince snatched it from my hand and handed 
it to the Marchese. 

^^ ' I am in your debt, Marchese,' the Prince b^an, after the 
former had read the letter with surprise, * but oo not trouble 
yourself about it. Give me only twenty days time and you 
shall be satisfied." 

<< < Most gracious Prince !' Civitella exclaimed in violent agi- 
tation, * do I deserve this V 

^^ * You did not wish to press me. I acknowledge your deli- 
cacy and thank you. In twenty days, as I said, you shall be 
fiilly satisfied.' 

it I What is that ?' Civitella asked me» with consternation. 
* What can be the matter ? I cannot comprehend it.' 

''We explained to him what we knew. He became very 
much excited. The Prince he said, should demand satisfaction. 
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Such an insult was neTer heard of. Meanvvhile he conjured 
him to make use of his whole fortune and credit. 

'* The Marchese had left us and still the Prince had net 
said a word. He strode up and down the room. Something 
extraordinary seemed to work withm him. At last he stopped 
and muttered to himself between his teeth : ^ Congratulate your- 
self/ he said, * at nine o'clock he died I' 

" * Congratulate yourself/ — he continued, 'congratulate your* 
self. I shall congratulate myself. Did not he say so ? What 
did he mean ^' 

*^ * How does that occur to you now ? What has that to do 
here.^' 

** * I did not understand the man at that time. Now I vn** 
derstand him. Oh ! it is intolerably hard to have a master !' 

« * My dearest Prince !' 

' * Who can make us feel ? — Ha ! — It must be sweet !' 

<' He paused a?am. His manner frightened me. I had never 
before perceived nim thus affected. 

'' ' The most miserable among the ]>eopIe/ he recommenoed— 
^ or a Prince next to the throne I It is all the same. There is 
but one distinction in mankind. To obey or to rule.' 

<< He looked again at the letter. 

*' ' You have seen the man/ he continued, * who dares to 
write me thus. Would you greet him on the street, if.fate had 
not made him your master i Bj heavens ! this crown must be 
something great.' 

** In this tone he went on, and I dare not trust our discourse 
to a letter. But on this occasion the Prince disclosed to me a 
circumstance that surprised and frightened me very much, and 
that may have the most dangerous conseouences. We have 
hitherto been in great error ahoni the famny reIati<HiB of the 
••• Court. 

The Prince answered the letter uamediately, though I op* 
posed it, and the spirit in which it was done, does not allow a 
nope of a friendly accommodation. 

** You will now be curious, dearest O , to learn some- 

thmg positive at last of the Greek lady ; but about that 1 cannet 
yet ^ve you a satisfeclory account. From the Prince we hear 
nothmff, because he is drawn into the secret and has, as I sup* 
pose, obliged himself to keep it. But we know that she is not 
a Greek as we supposed. She is a German of the noblest do* 
scent. A certain rumor that I had traced, gives her a very 
eminent mother, and makes her out to be the fruit of an unhappy 
love which has been much spoken of in Europe. Secret perse^ 
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cutions of a powerftil hand, aecording to this tale, have com- 
pelled her to aedc protectioD in Yeiuoe, and this is the reason of 
tier retirement, -which has made it impossible for the Prince 
to find her out* The respect with which the Prince speaks of 
her, anil certain marks of consideration which he observes to« 
wards hert appears to give force to the supposition. 

*' He is attached to her with a most violent passion, which 
increases every day. At first but few visits were permitted, 
but now, in the second week, they are but little separate from 
one another, and not a day passes that the Prince is not there. 
Whole evenings pass over that we do not see him, and though 
he may not be with her, still it is she alone that occupies 
him. His whole being appears to be altered. He walks like 
a dreamer, and all that used to interest him receives from 
him but transient attention. 

<< What will be the issue, dearest friend ? I tremble for 
the future. The rupture with his court has placed my mas- 
ter in a degrading dependance upon a single man —the Mar- 
chese of Civitella. The latter is now master of our secrets — 
our whole fate. Will he always think as nobly as he does 
now ? Will this good understanding continue, and is it pro- 
per even to confide in a man of the most exalted character, 
and of so much importance and consequence ? 

<< Another letter has been sent to the sister of the Prince. 
I hope to be able to write to you of its success in my next 
letter.'' 

The Count de O— • in continuation says : ** But this next 
letter iisiiled. Three months passed ere I received another 
letter from Venice — an interruption which was but too fully 
explained afterwards. All the letters of my friend to me 
were retained and destroyed. Judge of my consternation 
when I received at last, in December of that year, the follow- 
ing letter which a happy accident only (because Biondello, 
who had to deliver it, became suddenly sick,) placed in my 
hands. 

« * You do not write — ^you do not answer. Come — Oh ! 
come on the wings of friendship. Our hope is gone. Read 
the enclosed. 

^* '.The wound of the Marchese is said to be mortal. The 
Cardinal broods vengeance, and his assasins look out for the 
Prince. My master ! Oh ! my unfortunate master ! Has it 
come to this ! Has it come to this ? Undeserved, terrible 
fate ! Like worthless men, we must hide from ^murderers 
and creditors. 
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« * I write to you from the Convent, where the 

Prince has found an asylum. He now reposes near me on 
a hard conch and sleeps — oh ! the sleep of the most deadly 
exhaustion, that will only strengthen him for a new sense of 
his sufferings. The ten days that she was sick sleep never 
came to his eyes. I was present at the post mortem exami* 
nation, evidence of poison was found. She will be hurried 
to-day. 

^^^ Ah ! dearest , my heart is broken. I have lived 

to see a scene that will never fade from my memory. I was 
standing at her death*bed. She departed like a saint, and 
her last dying eloquence was spent in leading her lover to 
that road on which she travelled to heaven. All our firm- 
ness was shaken. The Prince alone stood firm, and although 
in her death he thrice suffered death, he retained sufficient 
presence of mind to refuse to permit the last prayer of the 
dying enthusiast.' 

<* In this letter was enclosed what follows : 

TO THE FRIKCE. — FROM HIS SISTER. 

" * The only saving church, that has made such a splendid 
acquisition by the Prince of ♦♦*, will also not let him want 
the means to continue the way of living to which it is in- 
debted for this acquisition. I have tears and prayers for the 
erring, but no more favors for the unworthy. Harriet.' 

" I took the stage at once, travelled day and night, and the 
third week I was in Venice. My haste was to no purpose. 
I had come to bring consolation and aid to the unfortunate. 
I found a happy man, who did not stand in need of my fee- 
ble assistance. F^ was lying sick, and I could not see 

him. When I arrived the following note was handed to me 
from him. 

*•' ' Return, dearest , to the place from whence you 

came. The Prince wants you no more — nor me. His debts 
are paid— the Cardinal is appeased. The Marchese has re- 
covered. Do you remember the Armenian, who knew how 
to confound us so much last year ? In his arms you will 
find the Prince, who five days since heard the first mass.' 

<< I pressed to see the Prince, notwithstanding,- but was re<* 
fused. At the bedside of my friend I heard at last the dread- 
ful tale." 

THE END. 
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CHAPTER I. 

AN INCIPIENT DEMONSTRATION. 

" I'll not stand this any longer,'* said Bill 
Grimes. 

" Nor I, neither," said Ike Wilson. 

"I wonder how you'll help it?" responded 
Tom Peters, hammering a piece of leather to 
the tune of Yankee Docile, and filling the shop 
with a din that drowned all voices for the space 
of the next five minutes. 

" There are many ways to kill a dog without 
choking him," broke in Ike, as the noise of 
Tom's hammer and ringing lapstone subsided. 

"That may be too, but you'll find old Lig- 
numvitffi hard to kill, or I'm mistaken in him. 
He's a screamer when once raised ; and I, for 
one, had as lief meet a bear, as to cross his path 
when his nap is fairly up." 

*' A hard bit and a steady hand, have cooled 
many a wild colt," said Bill,—" and '11 do it to \ 
the end of the world, or I'm mistaken." j 

"There's no use in your talking, Tom," said | 
Ike, a little tartly — "Vou always were a chick- > 
en-hearted, babyfied sort of a feller, afraid of | 
your own shadow of a moonlight night. Nobo- 
dy asked fur your advice, nor your help. Hard- ] 
amer's an old tyrant, and his wife's as much of I 
a she-devil as she knows how to be. We've 
stood their kicking and cuffing long enough, 
and would be fools to stand it any lonsrer. But 
you can go on your hands and knees to them if 
vou choaee, and thank them for beating you ; 
but for one, I set my foot down here, that old 
Lignumvitie shant lay a feather on me from 
this day, henceforth and forever." 

"Here's my hand to that !" said Bill Grimes, 
dashing his hard fist into the open palm of his 
worthy associate. 

" I don't like the present state of things any 
better than you do," said Tom, who began to 
feel himself in the minority — " but I can't see 



the use of a feller's putting his head into the 
lion's mouth. We can't hold our own against 
old Hardamer, and it would be fooUhardiness 
to try." 

" There were many just such as you, Tom, 
in the glorious days of the Revolution ; but all 
the prophecying of faint-hearted croakers, was 
nothing. Our Yankee boys had right on their 
side." 

'* But, right don't always make mi^ht.'* 

♦« Poo ! — Ain't here three of us, and any one 
of us a match for old Hardamer 1 Don't talk of 
might against right, if you please. But you 
needn't fatigue yourself, Tom, about the matter, 
if you're afraid ! Ike and I can do thing to a 
charm. We're not afraid of the devil, tail and 
all." 

" I reckon you'd find the Old Boy a queer 
chicken to deal with. But we'll let his majesty 
rest if you please," responded Tom. "I, for 
one, have no particular friendship for him ; nor 
any particular desire to provoke his ill will by 
too much familiarity. Let's hear how you're 
going to manage attkirs, and then I can tell you 
whether I'm with you or not" 

** Comparisons are odious, so says the copy- 
book, but they are useful sometimes, you know, 
Tom, and, much as it may offend your ears, I 
must drag in your friend, his satanic majesty, 
by way of illustration. It's an easy matter 
to raise the devil, you know, but as there is no 
tellinsr afore hand how he'll behave himself, 
there's no telling how a body will act in the 
case. Now, we have determined to raise the 
devil in old Hardamer ; — how we shall manage 
him aflerwards is yet to be told. No sailor 
knows exactly how he will act in a storm ; but 
he would be a lubber indeed if he staid on shore 
until he ^ttled the matter to his satisfaction." 

*• That may be all very true, Bill ; but a good 
sailor would be very sure, before putting to sea, 
that all was right and tight alow and aloft; and 
that there was ballast enough to keep all^erect 
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in the worst storm. You know that Hardamer 
has law on his side, and that if he can*t n^anage 
us himself, he can turn us over to a constable. 
Tve no wish to have a taste of the whipping- 
post." 

«• This is a free country, Tom ; and a pretty 
big one too. I'd find my way to the Rocky 
Mountains, before I'd wax another cord for the 
old rascal, if he attempted to play a game of 
that kind ; and I'd tell him so, too. The fact is 
the law wouldn't justify him in the way he 
bully-rags and beats us all the while. There's 
two sides to a question, always — and of course 
there's two sides to this. If he'll treat us well, 
we'll treat him well. But « wisey-wersey' if 
he don't" 

" Well, I don't care if I join you," said Tom, 
who was not quite so headstrong as his fellow 
apprentices, but who, when he once set his 
head upon doing any thing, would show no 
banging back. 

" I thought there was something of the man 
in you, Tom," said Ike, seizing his hand and 
shaking it violently — ** If we don't have a tea- 
party now with old Lignumvit©, I'm a fool." 

" Don't let's be in too much of a hurry about 
it, Ike," responded Tom, who liked to do things 
slow but sure. 

** Strike when the iron's hot, is my motto," 
said Ike. 

*' You're both right, and mean the same 
thing," said Bill. '< Let's lay low until old 
Li^numvitffi cuts up one of his high tantrums, 
and then I'm for being into him like a thousand 
of brick." 

*' Suppose we make this rule," said Tom, 
** that he shant fio^ us, and that we will snub 
him up, the first time he tries that trick." 
" Agreed," said Bill, and 
" Agreed," said Ike. 

And the three worthies crossed hands in con- 
firmation of the contract. 

This little scene of incipient insubordination 
occurred some twenty years ago in Baltimore, 
m the back shop of a neat boot making estab- 
lishment, on Market street, the owner of which 
carried one face all smiles and welcome to his 
customers, and another all frowns and harshness 
to his boys. His name we will call Hardamer. 
As an apprentice he had been hardly used ; and 
having been taken while a very small boy from i 
the almshouse, he had received no schooling 
previous to the time of his apprenticeship to the 
cordwaining business. By virtue of his inden- 
tures, he was to have been sent to school a cer- 
tain number of months during his minority. 
But in his case, the indenture was pretty much 
of a dead letter, for all the schooling he obtained 
was at night, during the last year of his ser- 
vice. In this time he learned to read a little, 
and to write a cramped, almost unintelligilile 
hand. Soon afler he became free, having the 
love of money pretty deeply implanted in his 
mind, he opened a small shop, in a poor part of 
the town, and took one boy. By dmt of hard 



I work, and close economy, he was enabled to 
\ live upon about one-half of his earnings, and 
< thus gradually to accumulate a small capital. 
jHis progress, however, was very slow, and it 
was full twenty years before he was aUe to 
open on Market street In the meantime, he 
had married a girl about as ignorant as himself^ 
who felt her own importance growing as grad- 
ually as did her husband's property. They had 
been ten years in Market street at the time of 
the opening of our story, and were blest with a 
brood of six daughters, aged from seven to 
twenty years. These daughters, as they had 
grown upf'^ad been accomplished in the arts of 
dancing, plaving on the piano, doing notbiog^ 
&c. &c., and in consequence of these superior 
attainments, had a commendable degree of con- 
tempt for all young mechanics, and an exalted 
idea of any one who could write '* merchant,** 
or ^^ M. D." after his name. The three oldest^ 
Genevieve, Genevra, and Gertrude, were of the 
respective ages of sixteen, eighteen, and twen- 
ty; and were looked upon by their mother as 
perfectly accomplished, and ready to make 
charming wives for doctors, Uwyers, or mer- 
chants, which ever miffht come forward and 
claim their willing hands. 

We cannot say whether the reader will find 
them very interesting girls, but it is necessary 
that he should be introduced, and he must be as 
patient and polite as possible. 

" I wonder, Ma," says Genevieve, the eldest, 
one day after dinner, while lounging at the 
piano, "why Pa don't quit business, it's so 
vulgar? I don't believe we'll ever get married 
while our parlor is within hearing of the shop, 
and the ears of our company stunned with the 
constant sound of the lapstone. How can Pa 
be so inconsiderate !" 

"That's a fiict," said Miss Gertrude, just 
turning the corner of sixteen. " Doctor Watson 
has never been to sec me since that night when 
it was hammer, hammer, hammer, in the back 
shop all the while. I tried to apologize to him 
on account of it, and said it was so disagreeable ; 
and that I would persuade Pa to move away or 
quit business, that he was rich enough to do 
without work. I wish, Ma, you would move up 
into Charles street, so that we could live like 
other people. I'm mortified every day of mv 
life at the poverty-struck way in which we live." 

Mrs. Hardamer was silent for she did not 
know exactly what to sav. She thought pretty 
much as her daughters did about matters and 
things, but she did not exactly like to bring her 
thoughts out into words before them. 

"The feet is," again spoke up Genevieve, 
"I'm almost discouraged. I'm twenty, and 
have not had a single direct offer yet And I 
never expect to have while things remain as 
they are. Pa don't appear to have a bit of con- 
sideration ! If he'd only move into a bigger 
house a way from this dirty shop, or quit business 
as he ought to do, and then give larrge parties, 
we might get our pick. But we'll get nobody 
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that is any body at this rate,'* and Genevieve' 
heaved a long melancholy sigh, as she laid her 
head down upon the piano, at which she was 
sitting in abandonment of feeling. 

" Never mind, ffirls," said Mrs. Hardamer, 
soothingly. ** It '11 come right by-and-by. We 
can't always have thin^ our own way. 

" It's a shame. Ma ! it is so !" iM-oke in Gen- 
evieve, lifting up her head, and exhibiting a 
face now covered with tears, — ** and I don't 
care what becomes of me, so I don't ! It can't 
be expected that I should do well without any 
chance, and I don't care who I marry, there ! 
Just listen now ! — Rap, rap, rap ! — bang, ban^, 
bang! — shammer, hammer, hammer! Oh! it 
makes me sick ! this eternal ringing of lap-stone 
and hammer. I sometimes wish the shop would 
bum down, so I do !" 

•• Genevieve !" 
^ ** Indeed, and then I'm in earnest, Ma ! If 
you will drive your children to desperation, 
rou'll have no body to blame but yourselves, 
'm determined that if Mr. Dimety don't oflfer 
himself before two weeks, I'll accept the first 
tailor or shoemaker that comes along. I'll mar- 
ry, if I have to marry a drayman, so there now !" 

•* You mustn't give way so, Genevieve, my 
dear. Marrying comes natural enough; and 
when it's the right time, it will all go off as 
easy as can be. Have patience, my dear !" 

** Patience !" responded the interesting Gen- 
evieve, jumping right up from the music stool 
and stamping with one foot upon the floor, while 
her &ce glowed like a coal of fire. ** Havn't I 
Juid patience, I wonder 1 Its all well enough to 
talk of patience, patience, — but its another kind 
of a thing, I reckon, to see the commonest drabs 
of girls making the best matches, and we sitting 
at home with hardly a decent beau, and all be- 
cause we live in such a wav. I'll leave home, 
1 will, if there ain't some change. I'm not go- 
ing to be sacrificed in this way." 

** And 80 will I," chimed in Gertrude. 

" And 1 will too," responded Genevra. 

"I wonder where my young ladies will go?" 
said the mother, in a quiet, sneerin? tone ; for 
she was used to such exhibitions, ana understood 
precisely how much they were worth. 

" Go 1" asked Miss Gertrude, with emphasis 
— " Gol why, go any where !" 

" Well, suppose you go now," continued 
Mrs. Hardamer, who had grown a little irri- 
tated — '* I don't see as you will find things very 
diflerent if you stay here." 

" And I wi/l go, too, so I will !" said Gene- 
vieve, passionately, sweeping off to her cham- 
her. 

" Suppose you pack off with her," continued 
the mother, to the other two paragons, and they 
likewise swept off in high displeasure. 

At tea time the three youn^ rebels were sent 
for, 9M found asleep in their chamber. On 
putting their heads together, they concluded 
that an elopement, where there was no nice 
young man in question, would be rathei a poor 



business, and fell tociTing,and finally slept the 
matter pretty well o% in the usual afternoon 
nap, which was prolonged an hour or two be- 
yond the ordinary peri<M. 

When the young ladies appeared at the tea- 
table, their eyes, from which a long sleep had 
not stolen the redness, attracted their &Lher's 
attention. 

" Why, what's the matter with you ; you've 
not all been crying I hope?" he said, looking 
from one to the other, of the three demure faces. 

But neither of them felt like replying to their 
father's question. 

•* What's the trouble, Genevieve V he con- 
tinued, addressing the elder of the three. 

•• Nothing," she replied in a low moody voice. 

"Nothing? Then I should think it was a 
poor business to cry for nothing. Come ! speak 
up, and let me hear what's the matter. Can 
you find your tongue, Genevieve?" 

But Genevieve's tongue had not the slightest 
inclination to fill its usual ofilce. 

" I don't understand this," said Hardamer, 
warming a little, and looking from face to fiice 
of the three girls— "Can you explain, mother?" 

♦» O, there's nothing particular the matter " 
said Mrs. Hardamer, " only these young ladies 
are getting discouraged about their beaux. 
They thiuK the sound of the lap-stone has 
frightened them all off." 

" The devil they do!" said Hardamer, a good 
deal excited on the instant " That is, they are 
ashamed of their fiither's business, and of course 
of their father. I wish in my heart they were 
all married to good, honest, industrious shoe- 
makers." 

" I'd die first !" broke in Genevieve, passion- 
ately. 

*» Then you'll not be likely to starve aftei^ 
wards, as you will if you marry one of these 
milk-faced, counter-jumping dandies, about 
whom your foolish heads have all been turned. 
Please to remember, my ladies, that you are a 
shoemaker's daughters, and that's the most you 
can make out of yourselves. If your mother 
had put you in the kitchen, as I wanted her to 
do, instead of sticking you up in the parlor, 
you'd have been more credit to us and to your- 
selves, than you now are. Remember! I'll 
have no more of this kind of stuff." 

There was a degree of sternness about the 
father's manner, that showed him to be in earn- 
est, but his daughters had been taught manners 
in a higher school than that in which he had 
been educated ; and they not only felt equal to 
their parents, but superior to them. 

"I wouldn't be seen in the street with a 
shoemaker!" responded Genevieve, pertly, to 
her father's positive expression of disapproval. 

•*Do you know who you are talking to?" 
said Hardamer, in a loud, stem voice. 

" Yes, sir !" replied Genevieve, in a quiet 
steady tone, looking her father in the fece, and 
drawing in her lips with an air of self-posses- 
sion and defiance. 
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" Leave the table this instant !" he said, ris- 
ing and motioning her away. 

*' No ! no ! no ! father !** said Mrs. Hardamer, 
also springing to her feet, and putting her hand 
upon her bus&nd*s arm — ** don't do that 1 don't ! 
don't !" 

" Why, do yon suppose, madam, that I*m go- 
ing to let a child of mine talk to me in that/ 
way !" 

" Sit down, sit down ! she won't say so again. 
Ain't you ashamed of yourself, to speak so to 
your fiither !" she continued, addressing Gene- 
vieve, who still sat in her chair, apparently 
unmoved by the storm she had raised. 

Hardamer resumed his seat, checked by his 
wife's interference, but by no means soothed in 
his feelings. 

" Its a pretty pass indeed," he went on — 
" when a child becomes ashamed of her father. 
Here Tve been toiling this thirty years at an 
honest trade, and now my children must be 
ashamed of the very means by which they were 
raised to a comfortable condition in life. I wish 
I'd had my way with 'em, there'd been other 
kinds of notions in their heads I'm a thinking." 

" Well, its no use for you to talk, pa. Your 
business ain't very reputaole, and you know it V 
said Gertrude, unmoved by the excited state in 
which she saw her father. 

" Ain't reputable, you hussey I what do you 
mean, ha 1" 

** Why don't you sell out, pa, and quit busi- 
ness, or open some kind of a store 1" said Gen- 
evjra, following up her sister's bold attack pretty 
closely. 

The father was for a moment utterly con- 
founded. His business had always been his 
pleasure, and it was yielding him a good income. 
He had never much liked the accomplishments 
displayed by his daughters, nor been especially 

1>leased with the foppish, frivolous young fel- 
ows who dangled about them. Now they had 
left their own peculiar domain and had invaded 
his ; and he was chafed to a degree that made 
it impossible for him to command himself. 
Springing up from the table, he resisted all 
attempts maoe by his wife to check him, and, 
in a loud, angry voice, ordered the three girls 
to leave the room instantly. For a moment 
they looked him in the face hesitatingly, but 
they saw something there that they did not 
wish to trifle with, and slowly obeyed the order. 
**Not reputable! — quit business! — ha! — in- 
deed ! — not reputable," ejaculated Hardamer, 



Indeed ! Quite a new discovery !" and old 
Hardamer hurried off into his shop, in a state 
of perturbation such as he had not experienced 
for years. 

^ How could you talk so to your father 1" said 
Mrs. Hardamer, ioining the three oldest girls 
in the parlor, and leaving the younger Misses 
to take care of themselves. 

" How could he talk to us about marrying 
shoemakers t" replied Genevieve, tartly, giving 
to her face at the same time an expression of 
strong disgust. 

** If he's got no higher ideas, I can assure him 
his daughters have," said Gertrude. *' Marry 
a shoemaker, indeed !" 

Now this was almost too much for Mrs. Har- 
damer herself, for had'nt she married a shoe- 
maker? And was^nt the father of these high* 
minded damsels a shoemaker ? Still, she cared 
as little to have shoemakers for sons-in-law 
as did her daughters to have them for husbands. 
This latter consideration modified her feelings 
in a degree, and she replied, 

** Nonsense, girls ! your lather was only jest- 
ing. But you should remember, that in speak- 
ing as you do, you reflect upon him !" 

** That's not our fault, you know, ma," said 
the incorrigible Genevieve. *' If he vjUI con- 
tinue to follow a business that necessity com- 
pelled him to adopt many years ago^ now that 
there is no occasion for it, he must not wonder 
if his children are mortified. And then to talk 
of putting us back to the point where you and 
he start^ from, was too much for human nap 
ture to bear." 

" Genevieve, you mus'nt talk so t" 

** Its the truth, ma ! and I must speak it out" 

** It is not always necessary to speak even 
the truth." 

** In this case it is. To talk of marrying me 
to a shoemaker ! Give me patience to bear the 
thouffht !" 

" Genevieve !" 

"Ma!" 

** I won't put up with this any longer. So 
just let me hear no more of it." 

" But, ma !" 

" I tell you to huFh !" 

"Yes, but!" 

" Don't you hear me ?" 

" Ma, is this the way to con — " 

" Genevieve, I command you to be silent." 

" I can't be silent, ma — and I won't be si- 
lent!" now screamed Genevieve, and the hys- 
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calmnessL ** I feel diegraced all the while, for 
i8*Dt the hammer ringing in my ears eternally." 

** Yes, and the whole house is scented with 
leather and varnish," said Gertrude. <* Who 
wonders that young gentlemen soon slack off 
What's the use of attracting attention abroad, if 
receiving company at home spoils it all 1" 

•« Will you hush, I say !" 

<'No, ma, I can't hush! Hav'nt we borne 
this, and met with disappointment after disap- 
pointment, until we are driven to desperation. 
There's that elegant youn^ Williams, who was 
just on the point of declarmg himself, when, as 
luck would have it, he must call upon roe here ; 
and then the cake was all dough, for he never 
came again. And last week I saw him at Mr. 

L 's party, all attention to Grace Jameson, 

a pert minx ; and he only gave me a cold nod. 
DonU I know' the reason of all thisi Give me 
patience !" — and the disappointed lady of six- 
teen stamped upon the floor with her little foot, 
in a towering passion. 

^ I can't stand this," said Mrs. Hardamer, 
completely subdued by the tempest she had 
called about her ears ; and beat a hasty retreat, 
leaving the wounded dignity of the young ladies 
to heal as best it might. 

Upon returning to the breakfast room, she 
found that the younger children had finished 
their meal ; and she set about preparing supper 
for the apprentices. Upon the table were two 
plates, each containing what had been once the 
half of a half pound print of butter, but now 
somewhat diminished in size. One of these 
plates she took off; and cut the butter in the 
other plate into two pieces, and removed one of; 
them. A plate of chipped beef was also taken 
ofli and a bread basket containing a few slices 
of wheat bread. Nothing except the plates and 
the tea things were left. From the closet she 
now brought out the half of a large cold Indian 
pone, and placed it on the table. 

" Call the boys !" she said, in a sharp, quick 
voice, to a black girl, who soon passed the word 
into the back shop, and four boys, with three of 
whom the reader is already acquainted, made 
their appearance. The other was a small lad, 
not over eleven years of age ; a puny child, 
with fair complexion, and Targe bright blue 
ejea. He was an orphan boy, and the drudge 
of the whole house and shop. One, whose young 
heart had known enough of affectionate regard, 
to create in it a yearning desire for kind looks 
and kind words ; — but few of these warmed it 
into even an instantaneous delight. 

Placing herself at the head of the table, Mrs. 
Hardarner turned out the luke-warm wishy- 
washy stuff she called tea, and then sat in 
moody silence, while the boys stowed away, 
with a kind of nervous rapidity, the cold heavy 
slices of pone, just touched with the butter, 
which they had to use sparingly to make it 
last, and washed the mouthfuls down with the 
not very palatable, fluid. 

It so happened that the warm weather had 



awakened into remiirkable activity certain trou- 
blesome little animals in the boys' beds ; and 
Ike had been deputed by the others to inform 
Mrs. Hardamer of the fact, in the hope that 
some speedy remedy, made and provided for like 
necessities, would relieve them from their an- 
noying visiters. This information, Ike had de- 
termined to convey at supper time, but the low- 
ering aspect of Mrs. Hardamer's countenance, 
for a time, made him feel disinclined to perform 
hisallotted duty. Gradually, however, he brought 
his resolution up to the right point, and suddenly 
startled that lady from her unpleasant reverie 
with the announcement — 

** The clinchers are as thick as hops in our 
beds, ma'am." 

*' Catch 'em and kill 'em, then," was the brief 
and crabbed answer. 

Ike was silent, but his blood rose to fever 
heat 

" Short and sweet, wasn't it, Ike !" said Tom, 
as the boys met in the shop after supper. 

" Catch 'em and kill 'em, ha ! VU catch 'em, 
but somebody else may kill *em, if they choose," 
said Ike, giving his head a knowing toes. 

That night at bed-time Ike appeared with a 
little paper box, in the top of which was cut a 
small hole. . 

" What are you going to do with that, Ike 1" 
said Bill. 

** Going to catch clinchers. Didn't the old 
woman say we must catch 'em ?" 

^' Quite obedient, Ike. You're improving !" 

" People ought to grow better as they grow 
older," responded Ike, turning up the hard straw 
bed with one hand, and routing the young colo- 
nies of clinchers that had settled around the pegs 
of the bedstead. W ith a very small pair of pin- 
cers he caught the nimble animals, and thrust 
them into his box. For nearly an hour, he 
worked away with all diligence, assisted by the 
rest, until he had caught and caged some two 
hundred. 

" What are you going to do with these, Ike ?" 

" That's tellings just now. Let me alone for 
a day or two, and then I'll show you a neat 
trick." 

" But, what is it, Ike I" urged Bill. 

" Never mind, now. Bill. You shall know 
time enough." 

Sealing up the small aperture in the top with 
a piece of shoemaker's wax, Fof\ened in the can- 
dle, Ike deposited the box in his trunk for safe 
keeping. 

Three days after he came into the shop with 
his prisoners. 

** There'll be some fun to-night, boys, or I'm 
mistaken," he said. *' Let's examine our cap- 
tives." 

Slowly removing the lid, the little animals 
were found lying upon the bottom of the box, to 
all appearance dead. Their deep red color had 
changed to a light brown shade, and they looked 
more like thin^ dry flakes of bran, than any thing 
else. 
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" They're all dead, Ike.'V 

" Don't believe the half of it Just look here, 
and rU show you if they're dead." 

Picking: up one of the seemingly inanimate, 
thin flakes, he placed it on the back of his hand, 
where it could hardly be distinguished, by its 
color, from the skin. For a moment it lay tKere 
motionless, and then its fine legs began to quiver, 
and its head to move and bend down upon the 
skin of the hand. In a little while its head was 
perfectly distinguished by a small brown spot, 
and from this spot a thin dark line began to run 
down its back. Gradually this line widened, 
and the whole back assumed a darker hue. 

" Does he bite, Ike r' 

*' Don't he ! See how he is Bucking up the 
blood ! He's about the keenest chap to bite I 
ever felt" 

Ike still allowed the little animal to draw 
away, until he was swelled up with the dark 
fluid, and almost ready to burst; then brushing 
him of!^ he remarked in a low, chuckling voice, 

•* Somebody Ml know more about clinchers to- 
night than they've ever known before." 

" But what are you going to do with these 
bed-bugs, Ike ? you havn't told us yet." 

•» Oh, havn't I ! Well, I'm going to let 'em 
have a taste of the old woman, after their loni? 
fast." ^ 

" You're jokinsr !" 

** Humph ! The old lady won't think so to- 
night" 

" But the old man '11 come in for a share." 

«• Who cares ! If he will go into bad com- , 
pany, he must take the consequences. But he's; 
as bad as she is, any day." 

After dinner Ike watched his opportunity, 
and slipped into the royal bed-chamber, while 
all were down stairs. Carefully turning up the 
bed'Clothes from the foot, he scattered the two 
hundred half-starved bugs between the sheets, 
80 low down, that in turning the clothes ovec 
from the top to get into the bed, they would not 
be perceived. 

"Did you do it, Ikel" said Bill and Tom, 
eagerly. 

" In course I did." 

•• They'll never find out who did it" 

•* No. They'll not even suspect any body." 

The garret in which the boys slept, was di- 
rectly over the chamber of Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
damer, and when they went to bed they left 
their door open, to hear as much as possible of 
what should happen below. 

About ten o'clock the old folks retired, and 
were just about losing themselves in sleep, when 
they were each awakened by a burning sensa- 
tion about their feet and ancles. They bore it 
for awhile in silence, and tried to go to sleep 
again ; neither being aware that the other felt 
the same annoyance. But the burning increased 
to a smarting and stinging, and soon covered 
nearly their whole bodies. 

"I feel just like I was in the fire," said Mrs. 
Hardamer, who was first to complain. 



** So do I," said her husband. *' There moaC 

be bugs in the bed !" 

<* Indeed and there can't be, then, for I looked 
the bed all over to-day." 

" There must.be, by jingo!" exclaimed Har- 
damer, in reply, reaching suddenly down and 
scratching his leg with all his might 

" Something's the matter !" said the old lady, 
rubbing with a like earnestness, and then creep- 
ing out of bed. 

A light revealed about twenty lively fellows, 
who had, in the short time allowed them, filled 
themselves pretty well, and now stood out in 
full relief from the enow-white sheets. These 
were caught and dealt with according to law. 
The bed was examined, and in the l^licf that 
there was not another live animal on the prem- 
ises, the worthy couple again betopk themselves 
to rest. 

But they were soon forced to turn out again, 
smarting, burning, and itching all over. Thirty 
or forty more of the ravenous little creatures 
were discovered, and killed, and the bed and 
bedstead again thoroughly hunted over. 

Again did thev seek to find rest ; and again 
were they forced to leave their snug retreat. 
This time they abdicated their chamber and 
sought for repose in another room and in ano- 
ther bed. Here they were more fortunate, and 
after a few efifbrts to drive from their imagina- 
tion the idea that bugs were all the while creep- 
ing over them, finally succeeded in falling into 
a sound slumber, from which they did not awake 
until daylight 

At breakfast time, while the boys were dis- 
posing of their cold pone, and weak, warm, rye 
coffee, Mrs. Hardamer asked if they were trou- 
bled much with bugs during the ni^ht 

" Not at all, ma'am," said Ike, with a grave 
countenance. 

" I never was so troubled with them in my 
life," said Mrs. Hardamer. 

" I didn't feel any, did you. Bill 1" said Ike. 

" I wa'nt at all troubled," responded Bill, in 
a voice that trembled with suppressed mirth. 

" Well, I had to go into another room. I 
never saw so many in a bed in all my life! 
They must have all come down in an army from 
the garret." 

" There's a pretty large army of 'em up in 
the garret, that I know," said Ike ; " but they 
kept pretty quiet last night" 

" Well, I'd thank 'em to keep on their own 
side of the house," responded Mrs. Hardamer, 
with an expression of disgust ; for the idea of 
having clinchers from the boys' dirtf beds creep- 
ing over her was by no means a very pleasant 
one. 

That day the garret had a thorough over- 
hauling. The bedsteads were taken down and 
scalded, and some thousands of bugs slain. Upon 
a close inspection of the sheets of her bed, the 
old lady discovered a number of what she thought 
the skins of bugs. These she gathered up care- 
fully, and threw them into boiling water. She 
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was a little surprised to see many of them stir, 
which created some vague suspicions in her 
mind; hut there the matter ended. After this,^ 
the beds in the garret were regularly examined \ 
every week durmg warm weather. ' 



CHAPTER II. 

A MOYEMBMT NOT TO BE MISTAKSN. 

" Did you ever see such a proud, lazy, stuck 
up somebody as Genevieve is V remarked Ike, 
one day, to the boys in the shop. 

**I do believe she's ashamed of her own 
father, because he's a shoemaker," responded 
Tom. 

"• Humph ! I know she is !" said Bill. 

"And there's Gertrude, too. She never; 
thinks of knowing me in the street on Sundays. I 
But I guess I always speak to her as polite as; 
a dancing-master," said Ike. " I like to cut the ; 
comb of such people." 1 

"Ain't you afraid to do sol" asked Tom. 

" Afraid, indeed ! And what should I be | 
afraid of ? She can't help herself. Suppose 
she tells the old man 1 She'll only get a flea 
in her ear for her pains. He's not going to do 
any thing." 

" Jim said he beard Millie ray, that all three 
of the fine young ladies had a high-top-tea-party 
. with the old man and woman al»ut the noise of 
the lap-stone when they had company. Old 
Hardamer was as stiff as you please, and said 
he'd set 'em all to binding shoes before a week, 
if they didn't take care." • : 

" I wonder if that's a fact ! Are you sure 
Millie told you so, Jim 1" \ 

" All I know about it, Ike, is, that Millie said ^ 
so, and I 'spose she knows," said the little fel-< 
low, in half apparent reluctance to make any | 
communication on the subject. \ 

" Ah, very well !" responded Ike. " They i 
shall have lapstone enough after this. But, 
won't I lay it on with a vengeance, when the I 
young doctors, and lawyers, and counter-hop- 
pers are about !" 

** They're what they call accomplished, ain't 
they 1" said Bill Grimes. "What do they mean 
by that, I wonder?" 

" You're green. Bill, if you don't know what 
accomplished means." 

" f reckon I do know, Ike, what it means. 
But I can't for my life understand what it means 
when applied to old Lignumvits's tliree oldest 
daughters ! If it means to play on the piano, 
why the wife of black Jake, the barber, is accom- 
plished, for Jake says she can play the forty- 
piano to kill. And she can beat either of our 
young ladies, if I'm any judge of music, fcr 1 1 
heard her once, and you know we hear them \ 
until we're sick and tired. If it means todre^s I 
up in all kinds of flim-flammeries, Jake's wife | 



is just as accomplished, for she sports as much 
finer jT as they do. Or, may be it is to sit all 
day m the parlor, and do nothing ; if so, Mrs. 
Morton's Spanish poodle is just as much entitled 
to be called accomplished as they are. I must 
find some new meaning to the word before I 
can understand its application." 

" Nonsense, Bill ! you're soft in tiie upper 
story. To be accomplished, means to dance, 
and talk poetry, and all that sort of thing. A 
perfectly accomplished lady can talk nonsense, 
and to save your life you can't tell it from good 
sense; it will come oat so gracefully. She will 
tell you that you are a fool or a puppy in terms 
that leave you at a loss to know whether she 
means to compliment or insult you. A queer 
animal, I can tell you, is an accomplished 
lady." 

" Of course, then," said Bill, " our up-stauv 
misses aie not accomplished ladies." 

" No, nor never will be, in full. They can 
ape a few of the graces, but can never be ac- 
complished inside and out. A .shoemaker's 
daughter. Bill, always seems to hear the sound 
of the lap-stone, and it makes her both look and 
feel awkward. She will do well enough, if she 
is content to be herself; but the moment she 
tries to step above the path in which she walks 
easily and naturally, she will get on uneven 
ground, and wabble from side to side like a 
duck, — every body will laugh at her." 

"That's a law of nature, Ike." 

"Of course it is. Bill. Shoemakers' daugh- 
ters are as good as any body else's daughters, 
until they grow ashamed of being shoemakers' 
daughters, and then they ought to be despised, 
and are despised." 

On that same night it so happened that the 
girls bad company, and as it was in the summer 
time, all the doors in the house were open for 
the free circulation of air. The boys, of course, 
did not work at night, and the girls fondly im- 
agined themselves freed from the dreadful an- 
noyance of the hammer and lap-stone. But they 
were not to be so highly favored. 

" Where are you going to-night, Ikel" said 
one of the boys to this young ringleader of mis- 
chief. 

" I'm going to stay home, I believe." 

" Stay home ! why what's in the wind, Ike 1 
It's a new kick for you to stay home at night" 

" Why, didn't you see that the girls were all 
furhelowed up at supper time. They're going 
to set up for company— doctors, lawyers, mer- 
chants, &c." 

"Well, what of that 1" 

** Nothing, only I want a pair of shoes, and 
must beat up the soles to-nia:hL" 

" You're not in earnest, Ike 1" 

" Indeed, and I am though. I want these 
young gentlemen to hear the sound of the lap- 
stone." 

" The old man '11 walk into you, if you try 
that trick." 
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** The Iron Chest Society meets to-night, yoa | in all obedience. * Now take hold of that chain 
know, and he never stays away." a minute/ said Mr. Peale, and the negro obeyed. 

** True enough ; but the old woman Ml be i thought the whole compaiiy would have died 
into you." j laughing to see the fellow jump and roll up his 

** Well, suppose she is ; the mischief will all { eyes. He couldnH understand it no how at all. 
be done before she can waddle into the back \ * Shut your big mouf, Mr. Picter,' he said, shak- 



ehop." 

" But I would n*t if I was you, Ike." 

«* Wouldn't you, indeed ! But I would 

though." 



ing his fist at the two laughing portraits in the 
room where the machine stands, * You've no 
'casion to laugh !' " 
Even this feiled to interest the young lady, 



As long as the girls hate the sound of the and she did not accord a single word in re- 
hammer so badly, Pd let 'em alone." sponse. 

^* Why, what's come over you, Tom ! YouVe s During this vain effort on the part of Mr. 
grown mighty feeling all at once ! But you Wilkins to get up a conversation, the tongues 
needn't preach to me, I can tell you ! I know ) of the other girls were running at a rapid rate ; 
what I'm about VYon't I make the old stone and as they grew more and more animated, 
ring a merry tune, tnough !" \ their voices were raised to a higher pitch. 

As Ike had indicated, about eight o'clock, a| *' He's a splendid writer, though, ain't he, 
young Mr. Willis, who had just opened a dry! Mr. Anderson, that Mr. Byron 7" said Gene- 
goods store, came in to see Miss Genevra ; and \ vieve. " O I've a passion for him !" 
shortly after a student of medicine, a wild rake> '^ Lord Byron is certainly a poet of splendid 
of a fellow, who had an idea that old Hardamer \ powers," responded the young student. 



had a few of the " gooseberries," as he called 
them, dropped in to renew an acquaintance re- 
cently made at a party with Miss Genevieve. 
His name was Anderson. A Mr. Wilkins also 
called, but as he was a young shoemaker, just 
in business, who did not think himself above 
shoemakers' daughters, he met with a very cold 
reception. 

"It's quite a pleasant evening. Miss Ger- 
trude," remarked Mr. Wilkins, the last comer, 
as he seated himself beside that young lady. 

*^ Yes, sir," she responded, in a chilling tone, 
and with a face as free from smiles as a wintry 
6ky< 



"Not much danger of a gust, I reckon," he . " Yes," said the polite student, "and it is 



continued, glancing out of the window. 

" No, sir." 

" It's been rather an oppressive day." 

" Yes, sir." 

" Have you been to the museum, lately 1" 
continued Wilkinsj varying his attack. ** They 
have an Egyptian mummy there, the first ever 
exhibited in this city." 

" No» sir," replied the monosyllable lady, as 
coldly and indifferently as possible. 

Still, Wilkins was not to be driven off into 
silence, although he felt awkward and embar- 
rassed. 

" That's a beautiful painting there of the 
death of Virginia." 

" Yes, sir." 

" Were you ever electrified 1" 

" No, sir." 

" You've no idea what a strange feeling it I 



He's a lord, then, ishel" 

" O yes. Miss." 

" Well, I declare ! I didn't know it before. 
I shall admire him more than ever !" 

" You've read his Bride of Abydos, I sup- 
pose ?" said Anderson. 

" I havn't got that far yet," replied Gene- 
vieve, blushing a little. 

" Then there's a treat yet in store for yon. 
His Bride of Abydos is one of his most beauti- 
ful productions." 

" ril read it to-morrow, then ; I wont wait 
'till I get to it He's the author of Grey's Ele- 
gy in a Country Church Yard, ain't he." 



one of his finest pieces." 

" I've always admired that Ain't it elegant 
where he says, 

* Full many a gem of parent ray serene, 
The dark unftithomed cavet of ocean bear; 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air !* '* 

" Indeed it is," responded Anderson, a little 
cooled off; but thoughts of the old man's 
" gooseberries" warmed him up again. 

" You're fond of reading poetry, Miss Gene- 
vieve." 

" O I doat on it ! It's a passion with me I I 
could read poetry from morning 'till night" 

Rap, rap, rap, — bang, bang, bang, suddenly 
came ringing up from the back shop with start- 
ling distinctness ! 

" Goody gracious me !" said Genevieve, sud- 



produces. You feel just as if your shoulders jdenly thrown off her guard, and rising to her 
were jerked apart How singular it is, that J feet 



in a circle of even twenty, every one feels the 
shock at the same instant They electrified a 
big negro there the other night It was fun, 1 
assure you ! Mr. Peale charged the machine 
pretty strong, and asked the fellow to put his 
hand on a knob. He, of course, did as requested. 



Anderson, with easy politeness, endeavored 
to carry on the conversation, as freely as if 
there was no deafening sound of lapstone and 
hammer ringing through the room. But not 
only Genevieve, but all the fiirleLwere.terribly 
annoyed. Digitized by^^OOgre 
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** That's quite a familiar sound,** remarked j ** What were you doing here last night, I 
Wilkins, in a quiet tone. | want to know 1" 

Gertrude looked at him as if she could havej ** Only hammering out a shoe sole.** 
annihilated him. | ** Well, what business had you hammering 

*' Your father is pretty busy now, I believe V| out a shoe sole at night, this time of year?" 

^ Sir V said the young lady, with an offended | ** I wanted a pair of shoes, sir V* 
air. I '* That's a lie, sir! for it*s not two weeks 

*• Can't you give us something on the piano,! since you made yourself a pair." 
Miss Genevra 1 said Mr. Willis, who felt for | This was a poser, for it was a fact 
the girls, and suggested the idea of music, asj ** You only did it to disturb the family, yott 
an antidote to the annoying sound below. | imp of Satan ! But I'll learn you a trick worth 

" Yes, I will play, if you wish me to," re- 1 two of that ! I'll let you see tliat you can't play 
sponded Genevra, moving quickly towards tbejofTyour pranks on every body !" 
instrument "What will you have 1" | And before Ike had time to do any thing, 

'« Washington's march," said Willis. | Hardamer was laying it over his back and 

Instantly (lenevra struck the keys with full < shoulders with a heavy stirrup^ The old fellow 
force, introducing the drum whenever she could | was a cruel hnnd to flog when once excited, as 
manage to give it a deafening bang, and thus | the scarreil and seamed backs of the boys bore 
succeeded in drowning the noise of Ike's ham- 1 ample testimony ; and he was terribly paasion- 
mer. But marches, like every thing else must j ate whenever he met with opposition. 



have an end, and in tho pause that succeeded, 
the ears of the poor girls were agonized by the 
terrible sound below. 

Another tune was quickly called for^ and 
during its performance Genevieve left the room, 
and descended with rapid steps to the back shop. 

** What do you mean, sir ? you insolent pup- 
py you !" she half screamed to Ike, who, seated 
on his bench, with a shade over his eyes, was 
still hammering with all his might 

Ike looked up with a simple bewildered air, 
but made no answer. 

'* What are you filling the house with this 
eternal din fur, 1 want to know 1" 

^* Nothing, Miss Genevieve, only I'm making 
myself a pair of shoes. You see I've got none 
fit to wear," poking up at the same time his 
foot, on which was an old shoe the toe of which 
gaped like the mouth of a cat-fish. 

'* Then why don't you make your shoes in 
the day time, and not disturb every body in the 
house at ni&fht V* 

** 'Cause I aint got no time in the da v." 

*< I'll tell Pa on you, so I will !*' said the in- 
censed youn^ lady." 

" Why, I ain't done nothing, Miss Genevieve," 
replied Ike, as demurely as possible. *^ But if 
it disturbs you, I'll do it in the morning." And 
so saying, he replaced his hammer upon his 
bench, pushed the stone under it, and threw ofiT 
his pasteboard shade. 

*' Don't let me bear any more of this, remem- 
ber that sir!" and theofilended beauty swept off 
so quickly as to lose the sound of Ike's humble 

"No Miss." 

** It worked to a charm !" he exclaimed, as 
soon as Genevieve had retired ; and hurrying 
on his jacket, he blew out the candle, and io a 
moment or two was in the street 

On the next morning after breakfast, old 
Hardamer went into the back shop and, stand- 
ing before Ike, addressed him in a loud angry 
tone with — 



Recovering himself from the surprise and 
confusion of so sudden an attack, and recalling 
his resolution to resist, Ike suddenly sprung 
from his bench, and driving his head fnll into 
the rotund abdomen of his master, sent him 
tumbling over backwards into the comer among 
the lasts and rolls of leather. 

Uttering a fierce oath, Hardamer sprung 
quickly to bis feet, and made towards Ike, who 
stood calmly by his seat, waiting for the result 
of his bold innovation upon ancient usages. 
Blind and mad with passion, the short, thick, 
old fellow, plunged like an enraged bull to- 
wards Ike, who coolly stepped aside, and by 
just advancing his foot a little, allowed him to 
tumble heels-over-head into the other comer of 
the shop. There he lay for some moments, so 
bewildered as fo scarcely knsw whether he 
was on his head or his feet. But he soon began 
to understand the position of matters a little 
more clearly, and seeing Ike still standing 
boldly up in front of hmi, he rose up, with a 
last in each hand, and, in the twinkling of an 
eye, launched them, oneafler the other, at Ike's 
head. But that chap had as quick an eye as 
his master, and readily dodged them. 

*» Two can play at that game, rpmember !" 
said Ike, picking up a last and brandishing it in 
his hand. 

For a moment Hardamer was utterly con- 
founded. Implicit submission to his will, and 
the privilege of thrashing any one of the boys 
whenever he pleased, had been prerogatives 
which no one had questioned for twenty or 
thirty years. 

** Do you dare to threaten me 1 you scound- 
rel !" he at length said, moving towards Ike, 
his face dark with an^er. 

" Stand of? sir !" said Ike, retreating. 

But Hardamer pressed forward, and, finding 

that warning would not keep off his master, Ike 

let fiy a last at his head. It just grazed his ear. 

In an instant the old fellow grappled with him, 

< and they rolled over together on the floor. Bill 
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and Tom looked on with anxious interest, both . we*re not to be fooled with !*' he continued, 
resolved to aid Ike, according to the compact, | anxious to impress his master with a sense of 
if there was any chance of his master's getting their indomitable resolution; and thus avoid fu- 
the best of the battle. All at once they saw ture contentions, which none qf the boys had 



Ike grow black in the face, and were shocked 
to perceive that both of Hardamer's hands 
were tightly clasped around his throat 

'* The old scamp will kill him !*' exclaimed 
Bill, springing forward and throwing himself 
upon his master. 

«* Choke him of!; Bill !** cried Tom, joining 
him on the instant 

Not taking the hint as quickly as Tom thought 
the nature of the case required, he clasped bis 
own hands with a vigorous grip around Harda- 
mer*s throat, and held on, until the master's 
hold relaxed from the neck of the now almost 
insensible boy. 

Ike quickly revived, and the three boys re- 
tired from their not very pleasant proximity to 
the body of their master, and ranged themselves 
side bv side in an attitude of defiance. 

** ril murder the whole of you !*' shouted 
Hardamer, rising to his feet, road with passion. 
What do you mean ? you infernal scoundrels ! 
Go to your work this instant ! and you, Ike, 
walk off up stairs. I've not done with you yet" 

" There's no particuUr use in my going up 
stairs," said Ike. ** Because, you see, I'm not 
ffoing to allow you to touch me again, I'm a 
'most too old for that now." 

" Hold your tongue, you scoundrel !" 

«• Well, I was only saying that — " 

*< Hold your tongue, I say ! Offup'stairs with 
you !" 

"Can't go, sir," said Ike. 

" We might as well all understand each other 
at once,'? now broke in Tom. ** We've all re- 
solved that we wont stand your eternal beatings 
any longer. We've had enough ; and, as Ike 
says, are too old for that kind of fun, now. If; 
youll treat us well we'll work ; but if you don't, 
we'll raise the very devil; so there now !" 

Here was a state of things, the possibility of | 
the existence of which had never entered the 
mind of Hardamer, and he felt utterly at a loss 
how to act If he had followed the impulse by 
which he was prompted, he would have dashed 
in among them and knocked right and left with 
blind fury, but he could not forget that these 
three nimble chaps before him, in whose deter* 
mined faces there was no evidence of fear, had 
but a moment before proved too much for him. 

'* I can have you all cowhided by a constable," 
he said, in a calmer voice. 

>« We have calculated all that," replied Tom, 
more respectfully, '* and are prepared to act in 
that case, too." 

" I should like to know how you'd act in the 
officer's clutches. I guess you'd not like his 
cowhide much." 

" I can tell yoa how we'll act," said Tom, in 
a determined voice. " We'll never wax another 
cord for you as long as we live. Mind, sir. 



any desire to enter inta 

Hardamer turned upon his heel and went into 
the front shop, while the three rebels retired, 
each to his respective seat, and resumed their 
work. He was as much at a loss to know how 
to act, as they were to know how he would act 
At one moment, he resolved to avail of the law 
which provides for the punishment of refractory 
apprentices ; but the determined manner of the 
boys caused him to hesitate. Although he was 
in pretty easy circumstances, he by no means 
considered himself rich, and had no idea of dis- 
pensing with the services of three well growa 
and pretty industrious boys. This turmoil ia 
his mind, accompanied with its troublesome in- 
decision, continued for manv days, during which 
time the boys worked steadily and quietly. Grad- 
ual Iv the keen mortification, and chafed feelings 
of Hardamer, wore away in some degree, and 
the bovs began to feel safe. 

"The storm's pretty well over," said Ike, 
about a week afterwards. " Who'd 'a'thought 
the passionate old rascal would have beea 
cowed so easy." 

"Tyrants are always cowards," said Tom. 
" Just make 'em lay aside their bluster, and all's 
safe." 

" It's jubilee now, I s'pose," added Bill " No 
more of his confounded wel tings. Hurrah ! — 
hurrah ! — ^hurrah !" he continued in an animated 
voice, swinging a boot-leg about his head. 

" Hush, Bill, the old fellow will hear you, 
and it's no use to provoke him without a cause. 
We are not altogether on dry ground yet. A 
little false play may do the business for us." 

•• I'll fight 'till I die before I'll give in now,** 
said Ike. " Still he's a fool to fight when he 
can have peace by being a little quiet, and \osq 
nothing neither." 

•* It's my opinion," said Tom, *• that the old 
man wa'n t so much to blame in calling you to 
account t'other morning. But then, we'd re- 
solved to snub him up the first time he went to 
cutting up any tantrums, and so it came all in 
good play." 

*♦ I've got it so often when I didn't deserve it, 
though," responded Ike, "that it's put the old 
Scratch into me. If our Old Harry-of-a-boss 
had treated us right all along, he'd had none of 
this work on his hands." 

"That's true enough. He has no one to 
blame but himself. Tyrants make rebek Boys 
know what's what as well as any body." 

"Humph! I reckon they do," added Bill. 
"Do you think Thompson's boys would ever 
raise on him ? No indeed, he's a reasonable man, 
and treats 'em well." 

" But he has one boy, though, you know,*' 
said Tom, " who hates him as he does a snake ; 
and says he's a canting old hypocrite." 
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** Who*8 that, Abe Shriver 1'* j der cowhide, sayiuff at the same time very 

**Ye8.** gravely and earnestly, * Please, sir, to give me 

** We all know what he is. Didn't Mr. | a fip to buy some wax.' Wells tried to keep 

Thompson pick him up ont of the gutter, and I in, but it was no use. He roared right out, and 



make him all that he is 1 I hate an ungrateful 
fellow, and I hate Abe Shriver !" 

** But he says Thompson is a hypocrite. Bill," 
continued Tom, " and that he cheats his custom- 
ers every day, if he does have prayers night 
and morning.*' 

'* You dont believe him, though, do you ?" 

« Why shouldn't I believe him, Bill 1" 

** Why, just because Abe is a mean, low fel- 
low, and had as lief tell a lie as the truth." 

" How would you like to live with Parker, 
down South street, Bill ?" said Tom, jumping 
to another subject 

«« I wouldn't live with him ; that's all." 

" They say his boys have a pretty tough time 
of it." 

'* Yes. Harry Sands who lives there, says, 
that they're worked 'most to death, and half 
starved into the bargain. And I should think 
80» for they all look as yellow and lantern-jawed 
as bull frog& They are never allowed a bit of 
butter, andno bread for dinner. Mrs. Thompson 
cuts off for each boy one slice of meat at dinner 
time and then takes the dish off Potatoes 
make up the bulk of the meal. They did get a 
pudding once, but Harry said their stomachs 
wa'n't used to it, and it made 'em all sick." 

•• I wonder they'll stand it" 

^ Boys '11 stand a good deal sometimes to get 
their trades." 

** But what I wonder at, is," said Tom, *< that: 
boys, after they know their trades, will continue: 
to submit to such treatment I'd tramp in less; 
than no time." 

" Several have run away. But run-away 
apprentices rarely do well, and this fact is 
pretty generally known, and talked about in 
shops." 

*» There's Wells, the toiler; a clever fellow 
to his boys, they say. If all 1 hear is true, I'd 
like to live with him," said Bill. ** It does one 
good to look at his jolly, good-humored face." 

'•Tom Brown lives there, don't he?" 

'* Yes. Tom says he never flogged him in 
his life, though he's oflcn deserved it. Once 
Tom stoid out all night, after Wells had posi- 
tively forbidtj^n him to do sa * Where were 
you last night, Tom V he adked, angrily, the 
next morning. ' I was at my aunt's,' said Tom. 
• Havn't I positively forbidden ^ou to stay out 
at night V ♦ Yes sir,' says Tom. ' Then, what 
did you stoy out for V * Because 1 wanted to,' 
replied the scamp. ^I'll break this up, I know/ 
says Wells, *here, toke this eleven* pence and 
go and t'et me a cowhide. I'll teach yen to 
mind me !' Tom went off and bought the cow- 
hide, and brought it in with a demure couhte- 
nance. His beeswax happened to be all out, 
and knowing his master's propensity to laugh 



Tom escaped into the back shop with a whole 
skin." 

** Wells is a prime chap, there's no doubt of 
that," said Ike. I'd almost consent to be a toi- 
ler to live with him, much as I despise the pale- 
faced craft No man with perfectly formed 
le^ ever ought to be a toiler, that is my doc- 
trine. It will do well enough for cripples and 
women." 

*'But they look upon us with contempt, and 
call us snobs," said Tom. 

" Yes, and the chimney sweep despises the 
miller ; but the world can see where the honor 
lies." 

** There it something manly in our trade, any 
how," responded Tom, hammering his favorite 
tune of Yankee Doodle on the lap-stone, and 
silencing all conversation for the next minute 
or two. 

** You're right there, Tom," said Ike, as the 
noise subsided. **A boot-maker is as much 
above a stitcher, as a merchant is above a 
cheesemonger." 



CHAPTER III. 

▲ MATRIMONIAL SPECULATION. 

" What do you think of Genevieve 1" said 
Willis to Anderson, drawing his arm within 
that of the latter, as they lett the residence of 
Mr. Hardamer, after spending from two to three 
hours there on the night the girls had been so 
distressingly annoyed by Ike's hammer and 
lap-stone. 

** She's rather tough to swallow, Willis, but 
then the old man's got the * gooseberries,' 
and I'm devilishly in want of money." 

"Well, if you want her, stond up like a man, 
and she's yours," 

** But how's the old chap? Is he at all come- 
at-able ? because, you sf'e, Genevieve with the 
rhino and Genevieve without the rhino, are not 
in my eyes one and the same person." 

**I understond. But I don't know exactly 
about tiiat matter. He's an industrious, hard- 
working old fellow, and I should judge that he 
would not look with very favorable eyes upon a 
young student of medicine, who may or may 
not graduate in the next twelve months, and 
then has no practice on which to support a 
wife." 

"That does look a little blue; but then he 
needn't k^ow all that It's easy enough to 
talk of my father's splendid farm in Virginia, 
stocked with five hundred niggers ; where we 



at the ludicrous, he handed him the long, slen-^ will go and live like a lord and lady." 
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** I suspect he's too old a bird to be caui^ht 
with chaff; still, the game's worth shooting 
at." 

^ I can bring down the game easy enough 
fiut then I don't want an empty craw, you see ; 
that's the big business." 

** You'll have to feed Genevieve up, and trust 
to her stuffing the old man. She'll believe any 
story you can tell her." 

** Yes, I see thaL She almost coaxes me to 
deceive her. But tell me, have you any notion 
of Genevral" 

"Not exactly!" 

" What takes you there, then !" 

" To pass the time away, of course. I have 
twenty young ladies that I call on every month, 
I should be sorry if [ was suspected of having a 
notion to all of them.'* 

" What do you think the old fellow is worth, 
Willis 1" 

'« That's more than I can tell, I'm sure." 

**But, what do you think 1 I've heard his 
property estimated at a hundred thousand dol 
lars. Do you think he is worth that much 1" 

" Hardly. And even if he was, it wouldn't 
go far among six daughters." 

"He hasn't that many, has hel I thought 
there were only three." 

" Yes he has, though. There are three 
younger ones." 

" Bless us ! That alters the case. I've been 
calculating on a neat little plum valued at some- 
thing like thirty thousand dollars. With that 
much I could afford to have the poetical Miss 
Genevieve quartered off upon me. But hal'^ 
that sum is too little." 

"Pve no idea that he's worth a hundred thou- 
sand dollars, myself," said Willis. *• He may 
be, but I doubt iL" 

*• What reason have you for doubting it 1" 

"No particular reason— It's only a notion of 
my own." 

Anderson went home to his room that night, 
and found upon his table three letters, each con- 
taining an earnest demand for money. His 
pockets were empty ; the small sum allowed 
nim by his father for his incidental expenses 
having been all squandered awav weeks before, 
nothing mure he knew could be expected in 
that quarter before the usual period, for his fa- 
ther was a poor farmer in Virginia, who found 
it as much as he could do to meet the expenses 
of a large familv at home, and spare from his 
slender income the sum of five hundred dollars 
a year, to carry his son through a course of 
medical studies in Baltimore. That son, as 
may be supposed, but poorly appreciated the 
sacrifice which a fond father made to give him 
an honorable start in the world. Already he 
had spent two years and a half in Baltimore, 
and in the ensuin;; winter he must offer for 



troduction to the reader, felt it his duty to ad* 
monish him in strong terms, snd to represent it 
as being very doubtful whether he could get a 
diploma, unless he applied himself with vigorous 
attention for the next few months. His own 
case seemed to himself to be rather a hopeless 
one, in view of accumulated debts, and accu- 
mulated desires. And the only remedy he 
could hit upon was to marry a rich wife. He 
had tried for some time to get introductions to 
rich girls, but the few he had met seemed to 
take but little ftncy to him, until accident threw 
him in the way of Miss Genevieve Hardamer. 
The usual question, " Is she rich 1" always 
asked by him, on being introduced to a new 
face, having been answered by the pleasing in- 
formation that her father was worth at least a 
hundred thousand dollars, he determined to fol- 
low up in the pursuit without delay. He was 
somewhat disappointed in ihe lady, and a little 
dampened in his ardor by the inK>rmation that 
the interesting sisters were six in number. But 
after reading over his duns, and reflecting se- 
riously upon the prospect before him, he came 
to the conclusion that, as it was the first fair 
chance for a rich wife, he had met with, he had 
better not let it slip. 

On the third evening after his visit, he called, 
a second time on Miss Genevieve, and, on leav- 
ing at eleven o'clock, proposed a walk with her 
on the next evening. 

" I shall be most happy to walk out," she said, 
hardly able to keep down her exuberant feelings 
at the idea of havmg, at last, got a nice young 
fallow snared. 

Punctual to his engagement, Anderson called 
and in a few minutes, Genevieve's arm was 
trembling in his. They extended their walk, 
as it was a bright moonlight night, out Calvert 
street to the Waterloo row, and then crossed 
over into Belvidere street, and out to the bridge. 
This was, at that time, a very fashionable even- 
ing walk, and hundreds strolled out every 
moonlight night 

Anderson modified his voice to the gentlest 
and softest tones, and talked of brooks and foun- 
tainsi, and green meadows, until Genevieve's 
poor head was almost turned. He frequently 
alluded to his father's beautiful seat in Virginia, 
and spoke of it as a little paradise. His sisters, 
he said, were dear good girls, an/t were all im- 
patient for him to return home. 

"How I should like to live in Virginia," 
said Genevieve, as Anderson dwelt upon the 
lovely spot he called his home. " I have al- 
ways admired the Virginian character." 

" They are a fine, frank, hospitable people. 
Somewhat proud, it is true. But then, we have 
something to be proud of," said Anderson, ele- 
vating his head, and stepping forward with a 
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graduation. How little he had improved his | bean ng as dignified as he could assume. 

time, may I 

ceptor bad bat a few weeks previous to his' in- thousand 



time, may be known from the fact, that his per- 1 " Virginia's a great ways off; more than a 

' ouaand miles, ain't it," asked Genevieve. 
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** Oh, no. It's not a hundred miles to some 
parts of it Oar place is about two hundred 
milea from here." 

'*l8thatain La/ I always thought it was 
such a distance !' How lonff does it take to go 
there r 

*« 1 can easily go home in a couple of days. 
You go down the Potomac river in the steam- 
boat.^ 

^'Ahyindeed! Is the Potomac a river ? Why 
1 always tboagbt the Potomac was a tavern. I 
heard fiither say, once, when he went to Wash- 
ington, that he staid at the Potomac House.*' 

*« That Uvem was called after the river. 
The Potomac is a splendid stream running into 
the Chesapeake Bay.'' 

^ I've often heard of this Chesapeake Bay ; 
where 'is it, Mr. Anderson? But, perhaps I'm 
too inquisitive." 

*« Don't you really know where the Chesa- 
peakie Bay is. Miss Genevieve t" asked Ander- 
son in astonishment 

** Indeed, I do not, sir. I never was very 
proficient in geography. It was such a dry 
study. I remember a little about flie maps ; 
and before I left school could easily find places, 
when our mistress woukl pomt out on the 
edges of them the latitude and k>ngitude. But 
I never could recollect much about it, except, 
that Greeland and Lapland were in the North 
Pole; and that the Torrid Zone was situated in 
the Autumnal Equimox." 

Anderson felt too solemn to laugh ; for it was 
no pleasant discovery for him, that the only 
being who was likely to make him a rich wife, 
was, as near as could be, a fool. 

He did not make any answer, and she ran 
on: 

** Our teacher used to tell us that Italy was 
shape«l like a boot, and I remember tracing the 
red and blue lines all around it with a pin one 
day ; but I never could find it aeain, though I 
have often looked all over my old school atlas 
for it Byron used to live in Italy. When I 
found that out, I was anxious to see it on the 
map^ We were talking about Byron the other 
night I've read the Bride of Abydos since I 
saw you. It is a glorious thing !" 

^ There is no doubt of that,^ said Anderson, 
pleased that Genevieve had so promptly read 
the poem aftef his recommendation. 

"You said just now that you would like to 
live in Vir^nia," continued Anderson. ** Were 
you really m earnest 1" 

^Indeed I was," she replied, tremblin?all 
over, and pressing closer to his side. M've 
always had an idea that it was a delightful 
place. Pokerhontas, the Indian Queen, lived 
there once." 

**• How would you like to go there ?" he said, 
acting upon a desperate resolution to bring 
matters to a speedy close. 

** I shouM hke it of all things in the world," 
replied Genevieve, fblly understanding her 
part 

B 



*« If I were to ask you to go there with me* 
what would you sayl" he continued, advancing 
a little nearer to the point 

** How should I go with you, Mr. Anderson I 
I don't understand you !" she said, in feigned 
surprise. 

** Go as my wife, of course ! You don't know 
how dear you are to me, Genevieve. I couldn't 
live without you. Since I first saw you, I 
havn't slept an hour at a time, and to-night I 
am determined to know my late. Don't say 
no to my suit, or I shall die, dear Genevieve r 
he continued, takuig her hand. ** Have I any 
thing to hope?" 

•«Oh, sir! Oh, sir! X shall fkiot! Who'd 
Vthonght it? Don't let me fall!" eiaculated 
the astonished maiden, leaning her full weight 
against her enamored swain. ** There ! Let 
me sit down !" she continued in a ftiint voice. 

It so happened that they were at the bridge 
when this spene occurred, and Anderson gent- 
ly eased her down upon one of the stone eleva- 
tions that rise at each end. 

««Oh, dear!— oh, dear!" she continued to 
ejaculate, in an agitated manner. ** It took me 
so suddenlv !" 

Gradually she jecovered herself^ and soon 
;cast UDon Anderson most loving glance& 

•« I nave won the prize !" he said, presaing^ 
her hand to his heart, as his eyes caught the 
meaning looks. 

'* I loved you from the moment I first saw 
vou," she said, more calmly ; " but dared not to 
hope it was returned." 

** You are dear to me as the apple of my 'eye, 
and have been from the first," replied Anderson, 
in passionate tones. 

But enough of this. That nighr, neither 
Genevieve nor her lover, as he had declared 
himself, slept much. She, from ezceas of de- 
Kght, had no inclination to sleep, and he, from 
very difierent emotions, lay awake hour after 
hour. At times he repented of the rash step 
be had taken ; but his embarrassed condition 
would then stare him in the face, and reconcile 
him to the revolting necessity. He could not 
conceal from himself that he had the most un- 
conquerable aversion for Genevieve, hot it was 
quite as apparent that he had a tender regard 
for her father's money. But the old man could 
not fancy him, and when be asked for his daugh- 
ter, gave him a peremptory denial. He had 
his own reasons for thi& It was useleps to talk 
to him of his rich father in Virginia. He knew 
too much about his unpaid tailor's and boot- 
maker's bills. 

presuming upon the forgiving disposition of 
all fothers, Anderson propoeed an elopement 
and in two or three weeks from the time old 
Hardamer had refused to give the hand of his 
daughter to a young, idle, spendthrift, that 
daughter, who thought herself a little wiser 
than her fkther, took the responsibility of giv- 
ing herself away. 
; Since her ftither's refbsal to countenance the 
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visits of Ao^enon, he bad ceased comio; to thei 
house. But Genevieve had contrived to meet 
him at a friend^s, and one night, at eleven 
o'clock, she fiiiled to return home as osual. 
Her absence, up to Uiat hour, was thought to 
be nothing remarkable, for all the girls were in 
the habit of ruunine about with beaux, or visitr 
ing at the houses of acquaintances, until ten or 
eleven o'clock almost every night 

After sitting up until one o'clock for their 
sister, Gertrude aod Genevra became alarmed 
on account of her absence, and awakened the 
old folka 

** Where can she be, Gertrude ?" asked the 
mother with a strong expression of anxiety. 

** Indeed, ma, I can't tell. She never staid 
out so late before/' 

**Has she ever seen that graceless chap, 
Anderson, since I forbid him the house?" asked 
the fether, abruptly. 

** Yes sir, I believe she has seen him pretty 
often since," sud Genevra. 

<* Then tJie matter's explained !" 

** What do you meani" asked Mrs. Hardamer, 
in alarm. 

** Why, its as like as not she's run off with 
that idle student, she's fool enough !" replied 
Hardamer, angrily. 

" It's impossible !" saJd the mother, bursting 
into tears. 

" Don't believe the half of it ! She's been 



'* Yes, but I am, though. JuatlisteotothiBl" 
and he read her the letter he bad just received 
from Genevieve. 

«* She's made her bed aod ahe can lie in it, 
that's all !" said her mother, reauming the work 
that had fallen upon the floor. 

" So say I ! Let her eat thebread of her own 
baking!" and Hardamer turned away abruptly, 
and entered the shop. 

'' Have you sent the letter yet?" said Ander- 
son to hb young wife, on the raoroing after the 
marriage. 

*« Yes, k>ve, an hour agow" 

**Ain't it strange that none of 'em have come 
yeU" 

«« It takes the girls a good while to drefls, 
and I suppose they're all coming akiDg. They'll 
be here pretty soon, now." 

" Do you think there's any danger of your 
father^s bein^ stiff about the matter," he asked 
in a tone indicating some concern. ^ 

''O no, love, none in the least. He'll be 
quiet enough, now its all over." 

"I hope so." 

"Never fear, I know him," said Genevieye. 

Another hour passed, and yet there had been 
neither visit nor message. 

** What can it mean, Genevieve 1" 

" I can't exactly understand it, love," she an* 
8wered,her face indicating considerable anxiety. 

"Perhaps your messenger did not deliver 



crazy for a husband these five years, and has your letter to the right person. Suppose i call 



been ready, for some time, to take the first offer," 
responded Hardamer, bitterly. " If she really 
has married that fellow, though, she must not 
expect any thing from me, for I shall have noth- 
ing to do with him or her either." And so say- 
ing, the incensed fiiiher retired to his room. 

For an hour longer did the mother and the 
two daughters sit up, in the vain hope that Gen- 
eveive would return. As the clock struck two, 
they all retired with heavy hearts. 

About ten o'clock on the next morning, a 
letter was brought to Hardamer, which, upon 
breaking open, he found to run thus. 

"Dear Father awo Mother: — Will you 
forgive your child for her first act of disobedience. 
Contrary to your wishes and commands, I have 
married Mr. Anderson. He is all you could 
desire in the husband of your daughter. Only 
consent to cheer us with your smiles and ap- 
proval, and we shall be too happy. But if you 
will not forgive your child, she will never more 
know peace or contentment I am at Mrs. 
— , and am trembling with anxiety to hear 
from vou. 

Your affectionate child, Geicevievb.' 



him up and question him." 

The boy who was sent with the letter was 
now called and interrogated. He testified, that 
he knew Mr. Hardamer very well by si^t, and 
that he had placed the letter in his own 
handa 

"Surely they will not oast you off!" said 
Anderson, afler the boy had retired. 

" Impossible !" responded Genevieve, emphat- 
ically. 

•« What can it mean, then ?" 

"Indeed I don't know," said Generieve, burst- 
ing into tears. 

Anderson shook hia head, and the young oou- 
ple sat for ten minutee in qsoody sileoce. 

" We've got each other, love^" at length said 
the bride, looking up into the face of her hasbaad, 
and twining an arm around his neck — ** They 
can't rob us of each other* and we will be happj 
in spite of their cruel neglect." 

This was a view of the case that was not at all 
flattering to the mind of Anderson. The more 
intimate had became his acquaintance with 
Genevieve, the more intolerable did she appear, 
viewed apart from the " gooseberries." He did 
not, for he could not, return her fond 



caressesb 

or respond to her affectionate expressions. This 

" It's just as I suspected !" said Hardamer, \ coldness, so unexpected, completely turned the 

entering the room in which hia wife sat sewing. \ current of the young bride's feelings, and she 

" The huzzy has married Anderson in spite of < burst into tears. 

us!" I «* You don't love me, Fm sure fou don't!** she 

"You cannot be in earnest!" exclaimed the | said, laying her head upon his shoulder, 
mother, dropping the v^erk from her hands. ;i "You are dear to me as life !" he instantly 
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replied, drawing his wtm tightly aroand her, 
for he could not so suddenly give up the cher- 
ished idea of sharing with her a few of her fiith- 
er*B hard-earoed dollars. 

^Then I am so happy!** she said smilihg 
through her teara. 

A whole week passed and not eren an inquiry, 
so &r as they could find out, bad been msde 
after them, by any of Genevieve's tkmily. Urged 
on 1^ Anderson, she had written home three 
letters in the interval, but they all remained 
unanswered. At the end of that time, Gene- 
vieve, at the suggestion of her husband, deter- 
mined to go home, and try to reconcile matters. 
The announcement in the newspapers, of his hav- 
ing married old Hardamer^s daughter, brought 
down upon htm all of his duns, who, fVom long 
fasting, had become as hungry and as importu- 
nate as w(^ve& This state of uncertainty, there- 
fore, could not long be endured ; more particu- 
larly, as his landlady had become a little press- 
ing about her dues* Much against her will, 
for €lenevieve was more ineen^ than tronbled 
about the neglect of her parents and sisters, did 
she proceed, a week after her marriage, to her 
father^s house. Her two grown up sisters were, 
as uBual, in the parlor, one reading a novel, and 
the other thrumming the piano. 

*^ Well, Genevieve !*' drawled oat Gertrude, 
not even rising. Geuevra did manage to come 
forward, and oflbr her hand. 

•* Where's Mai" she asked, hi considerable 
agitation. 

*' Gone to market," again drawled out Ger- 
trude, turning over a music book, and resuming 
her practice. 

*• Will she be home soon, Genevra)" Gene- 
vieve ventured to ask, her eyes fillmg with 
tears. 

*• I expect she will, she's been gone a good 
while. Won't you Uke off your bonnet 1" 

" No, I believe not I can't stay long." 

But few more words passed between the sis- 
ters for the next half hour, at the end of which 
time Mrs. Hardamer returned. 

*' Who sent for you, my lady 1" was the salu- 
tation with which she met her daughter. 

Greoevieve looked at her for a moment, and, 
bursting into tears, arose and left the bouse, 
without the least efibrt being made to detain 
her. 

••If ever I go back there I wish I may die!" 
she exclaimed, passionately, on entering the 
chamber, where sat, m all impatience, her ex- 
pectant husband. 

*' What do you mean?" be asked in alatm, 
rising to his feet 

<• I mean what I say ! They didn't treat me 
like a human being, and Fll never go near 'em 
again!" 

«• Did you see the old man 1" 

"No, I did not" 

** But, why didn't you see him 1" 

" Because, there'dV been no use in it !" 

** But yoQ deo't know that No mancai^ be 



haid-hearted enough to turn away finom his 
daughter, when she asks for his forgiveness;" 

^* I've nothing to ask his forgiveness for. Be- 
sides, you don't know him as I da He's as 
stubborn as a mule when he once sets his head." 

** Bat vou never said this before ! You al- 
ways held out the idea, that he'd be easily - 
enough managed, after it was all over." 

** Well, suppose 'en I did. It was only to 
ease your minu on the score of the great sacri- 
fice I was making." 

•* The devil it was !" ejaculated Anderson, in 
undisguised astonishment 

Now, this was too much for any young bride 
to bear, before the honey-moon was over, and 
she very naturally g[ave way to a flood of tears* 

A weeping wife is never a very interesting 
sight to a husband, more especially, if there ib 
but a trifle of real love in the case; and this 
effusion of tears had but little e^ct upon the 
heart of Anderson, save to harden it towards 
her. 

Rap, rapt rap, sounded on the door, and An- 
derson opened it with some roisgivrngs. 

** Mr. Wilinn says, can you let him have that 
money to-day?" said a dirty little urchin, in a 
loud voice, pushing a bill at him. 

•« Tell Mr. Wilson to so to !" replied 

Anderson, slamming the door in the boy's face, 
and retreating to a chair, at the opposite side of 
the room flrom where his wife was sittbig. 

His words fbll like ice upon the heart of 
Genevieve. A suspicion of the real truth 
flashed across her mmd. Could it be possible 
that she had been deceived ? But she dashed 
the dreadful thought from her mind. 

After sitting for half an hour in silence, An- 
derson took his hat, and left the house without 
saying a word. He felt completely eaught in 
his own trap^ If she brought nothing wiUi her, 
what was he to do with a disagreeable wife, 
especially, as he had not a single dollar in the 
world, and was over head and ears, as the say- 
ing is, in debt 

''A fine mot of work this, any how !" be 
muttered to himself, as he harried along the 
street ** If that old rascal ain't bronght to res^ 
son, I shall have to run away, or hang myself." 

**Good momuag, Mr. Anderson ! You are the 
very man I am lookioff for," said a well known 
officer, smiling blandly as he addressed the 
yooag student. 

** 1 can't say that I am much delighted at 
seeiuff yov, then." 

«« That's hardly Ikir, Mr. Anderaon. But, 
jesting aside. There's a little a&hr of yours 
down at squire Miltenberger's, that I wish you'd 
arranffe some time to^lay." 

••Whose is itf 

••Old Lawson'Sk the bootmaker. He's a little 
impatient to sham m your good fbrtaaey" replied 
the officer, smiling at his own humor. 

••it's the last time 111 patronize the old 
seoondrel," said Anderson, in an offended tone. 
•• But» never Bind ; Fll arnnge it before night" 



so 



''Do, if you please,** nid the officer, bowing, Uppotntsd in this expectttion, and being over- 
and again Anderson was moving along with no > whelmed with debt he has left vou." 
companion but his own thoughts. 

'* A cursed fix Vm in, now, ainH I ]" he said, 
half aloud. ''A rich wife, and not a copper with 
her. But it's folly to despair yet The old 
snob *]1 come to^ by and by ; he's ouir actin? a 
little stifl^ to show off He ought to be proud of 
the connection !" And the young man walked 
along with a dignified pace, for the next half 
square, in the pride of self-consequence. 

But, Anderson was mistaken. Hardamer 
was so incensed at his dauf^hter, and so dis- 
pleased with all he could learn of Anderson, 
that he would take no notice of them. After 
two months, during which time the young cou- 
ple lived in open rupture, Anderson found it 
impossible longer to keep free from jail. Wait- 
ing just long enough to get bis quarterly remit- 
tance, of one hundred and twenty-five dollars, 
from his father, who had been kept in ignorance 
of his marriage, he pocketed the money, and 
left the city. He did not even leave a note 
behind for his wife. 

A sad time, poor girl ! had she of it afterwards. 
On the third day after Anderson had fiiiled to 
make his appearance, his wife received notice 
from her landlady to leave the house, as she 
could not afR>rd to keep her any longer for noth- 
ing. This communication was made in no very 
choice terms, and wound op as follows : 

''And, if you'll take my advice, you'll go home 
to your father, for not much ffood '11 ever come 
to you of living with Mr, Anderson, let me tell 
you thai, even if he should show himself again; 
though I've no notion that ever he will." 

Genevieve burst into tears, and cried and 
sobbed as if her heart would break. This exhi- 
bition of distress, touched, in some degree, the 
feelings of the landlady, and she said, with more 
kindness of manner— 

" I didn't mean to hurt your feelings, Mrs. 
Anderson,— •! wouldn't do that for the world. 
But, I'm serious, when I tell vou as a friend, 
that you would build on a vain nope, if you cal- 
culated much upon a return of your husband. 
He's over head and ears in debt, here, and 
has gone ofi^ 1 have little doubt, to get clear of 
it" % 

"Don't talk to mo in that way, madam 1 
You cannot, surely, be in earnest 1 But, even 
if he has gone home to Virginia, he will send 
for me directly." 

"His father, if I am rightly informed," re- 

eied the landlady, " is a poor former, with a 
rge fomily, who has stinted all the rest, to 
mue a doctor of this one. Having trifled with 
his fother's kindness, and abused bis ooufidonce, 
he will hardly go back to him." 

" O madam ! what you say cannot be true !" 
exclaimed Genevieve, the tears flowing afresh 



whelmed with debt, he has left you." 

There was too much evidence in Genevieve's 
mind to enable her to reject, fully, her plain- 
spoken landlady's statement, and, overwhelmed 
at the idea of her situation, she covered herfoce 
with her hands, and rocking her body back- 
wards and forwards, niurmur^^- 

" What 9haU I do 1 What Mhall I do 1" 

" Go home at once to your father, Mrs. An- 
derson," said her landlady. 

" But fother won't see me, nor suflfor me to 
come to the house." 

" Then you are in a bad way, poor thing !" 

" Mayn't I stay here a little while, ma'am,*' 
she said, meekly, looking through her tears^ 
imploringly, into the landlady's face. 

The feelings of the latter, not usually very 
sensitive, were touched, and wiping the mois- 
ture from her eyes, she said — 

"Certainly, Mr& Anderstm, for a little while. 
But, you know, 1 can't affi>rd to keep you long; 
and BO you'd better make fair weather with your 
folks as quick as possible." 

If there is anything of ^ood remaining in the 
heart, circumstances of trial and affliction will 
develope it It may lie hidden for years, like 
fire in the steel, but rough collision will reveal 
the spark. This is one of the principal uses of 
adversity. 

" I have done wrong," said Mrs. Anderson, 
mentally, afler an hour's afflicting communion 
with her own thoughts. Now, this simple con- 
clusion and acknowledgement, indicated that 
beneath all the folse pride and vain desires of 
Genevieve, there lay, concealed, some good 
principles, by which she might be elevated ftom 
an evil and a false into a good and a true char- 
acter. Had these shown themselves under dif> 
ferent circumstances, they might have been 
trampled upon, and extinguished. But they 
were kept concealed and protected until the 
right moment 



CHAPTER IV. 



from her eyi 

" It is all too true, Hra. Anderson, and sorry 
am I to have to tell you soi Anderson expected 
to get a fortune with yout but having been die- 
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" Here, Jim, run to Mrs. Earnest's with these 
' uppers,' and tell her I wan't 'em closed and 
bound as soon as possible," said Mr. Hardamer, 
handing a bundle to his smallest boy, who took 
it, and ran off at full speed. 

" Mr. Hardamer wants these"-— began little 
Jim, as he was always called in the shop, on 
entering Mrs. Earnest's room ; but he stopped 
short on perceiving her daughter Anne, seated 
in a chair, weeping violently. 

" What's the matter. Miss Anne?" he asked, 
afler a moment's pause, ffoing up to her side. 
Anne had always been Itind to him, and he 
liked her very much. For a few moments the 
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weeping girl made do answer to the inqairy of/ the keen affltctioo ahe had been called to en- 
her little friend. i dure. Bat a few minutes before the little boy 

came in, her mother bad heaved her last si^h, 
and she was, now, friendless, and alone with 
the dead. For nearly an hour she sat in almost 
perfect abandonment of feeling, but a sense of 
the duty yet left to her to perform towards all 
that remained of her mother, roused her from 
her stupor, and she called in a kind neighbor, 
whok with others, assisted in the last sad of- 
fices of preparing the dead for burial. 

On the evening afler the funeral, Anne found 
herself all alone, m the room where for years 
she had been used to see the dear face, and hear 
the kind words of her mothef. And she was 
not only alone, but friendless. There were none 
to whom she could look for protection, and no 
place to which she could go, and call it her 
home. While busy with sad thoughts, and 
pemful fbrebodings, the boy who had brought 
the work the day before, came in. He was but 
a small boy, and she was in the early bloom of 
womanhood, but his &ce was, to her, a welcome 
one. 

'* Good evening, Miss Anne,** he said, enter- 
ing without ceremony. 

** How do you do, Jimmy ? Fm glad to see 
you, for I feel very lonesome." 

** I thought you would be lonesome, and so I 
came,** replied the little fellow, in simplicity of 
heart. 

" You're a very good boy, Jimmy, to remem- 
ber me, now I'm in trouble.'* 

«• I can never forget you, Miss Anne, for when 
every body beat me, or made fun of me, yoa 
were always good to me, and just like my sister, 
that's been dead, 0,8o long I** And the boy 
stood before her, with the tears streaming down 
his cheeks, in remembrance of those who, while 
living, loved him, and cared for him. 

** You had a sister, then, Jimmy,** said Anne, 
forgetful of her own affliction, in sympathy for 
the sorrow of the child. 

**0, yes. And she was so good to me ! But 
she was sick a long time, and when moUier died, 
there was no one to take care of her. 1 was a 
little, little boy, and couldn't do nothing. And 
so the people put us into a cart, and sent us out 
to the poor-house. There they took sister, and 
put her in a room full of sick people, and 
wouldn't let mo stay with her. I cried and 
cried to stay with her, and then the^ beat me 
so hard with a stick ; and the man said he'd kill 
me, if I didn't hush. I was afraid to cry loud 
after that, but I used to lay awake most all 
night long, sometimes, a thinking of sister, and 
crying all to myself. * Mayn't I see sister ! O, 
please let me see sister !* I said to the man, 
after Fd been there eight or nine days. He 



*«0, Miss Anne, what is the matter?** again 
asked the boy, his own eves filling with tears. 
•* Where is your mother 1'* 

** She is dead !** murmured the girl, sobbing 
more violently. 

**0 no, Mi^ Anne!" — ^But his eye turned 
involuntarily towards the bed, and perceived 
the pale, death-stricken face of Mrs. Earnest. 
Bursting into teari^ he leaned his head against 
the chair, on which Anne was sitting, and wept 
with her. He, too, had lost a friend in Mrs. 
Earnest For, since the death of his mother, 
she was the only one he had met, who seemed 
to care fbr him with something like a maternal 
regard. 

Mrs. Earnest had long been in feeble health, 
and had been wasting away for years in a slow 
decline. But death came more suddenly than 
he had been expected. Her husband, a phy-< 
sician, who had not succeeded in obtaining a 
very large practice, had been dead for many 
years. In dying, he had left his intelligent and 
interesting wife, with one daughter, about six 
years old. The little that he had been able to 
accumulate, did not last the widow long, and 
Mr& Earnest was soon thrown upon her own 
resources, fbr a support fbr herself and child. 
By careful economy, and constant industry, she 
had contrived to keep her head above water, 
and, at the same time, to send her child to 
school until she was eleven or twelve years of 
a^e. About this time she began to feel se- 
riously the inroads of a concealed but fatal 
disease, and it became necessary to tax Anne's 
young strength and patience in daily toil with 
her needle. 

The little girl, who had a deep affection fbr 
her mother, and had often been led to notice the 
weariness and evident pain with which she 
toiled on from day to day, gladly entered upon 
the task allotted her, and, though often fiitigued 
and restless from long application, she never 
complained. 

Year after year passed away, and, from one 
bind of work to another, they had changed, 
until, at last, they confined themselves to clos- 
ing and binding shoes, as requiring less of weari- 
some application than ordinary sewing. At this 
they managed to support themselves camforta- 
bly, for their wants were few. 

** I must go, Miss Anne," said the little boy, 
lifting his head from the chair against which he 
had leaned it «* Mr. Hardamer '11 beat me if I 
stay long." 

*^ Poor child !" ejaculated Anne, forgetting, 
fbr the moment, her own sad conditbn. ^* Fm 
afraid yoa have a hard time of it, Jimmy." .„ __^_. ___ 

*^ O no, Miss Anne, not very. Only, I'm beat I looked at roe cross for a while, and then he said, 
80, sometimes. But, I must run back. I'll a little easy, and didn't look so cross, that if I'd 
come again to-night be a good boy, and not cry any more, fbr the 

^ Do come, I shall want to see you," — and as \ tears were running down my cheeks all I could 
the pale, sorrow-stricken face of the child dis- |do to help it, that I should see her the next day. 
appeared, her own thoughts went back again to All thai night I slept but little, thinking jfaout 
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seeing sister; and I tried not to ciy, bat I cried 
all the while. 

" Next morniDg I was up so early — it was 
hardly daylight, and I waited aod waited for the 
man to come and take me to see sister. But 
hour afler hour passed awav, after breakfast, 
until dinner time came ; and I hadn't seen her 
yet Two or three times the man came into 
the room, but I was afraid to say anything to 
him, for fear he'd be angry. But I looked him 
in the face as wishfully as I could, though be 
didn't take no notice of me. It was most night 
when he came in again, and he walked about 
the room as unconcerned as if nobody's heart 
was a'most breaking, like mine was. Every 
minute I expected him to call me to go and see 
sister; but he didn't seem to remember his 
promise. When he turned to go out, I thought 
1 couldn't stand it any longer, and so I went 
right up to him, and putting up my hands, as it' 
I was going to say my pravers, said — * O sir, do 
let me see my sister !' He turned around so 
cross on me for a moment, and then looking 
towards the woman who took care of our room, 
said, * Here, take this brat in to see his sister,' 
and whirled around quick, and went out of the 
room. 

"The woman looked at me as if she didn't 
care whether she did or not,— then she caught 
hold of my arm and said — ' Come along, and be 
quick too !' She almost dragged me along the 
passages, and up stairs to the sick room where 
sister was. But I didn't mind that All I cared 
about was seeing sister ; and in a moment or 
two I was by her side. O how much paler and 
thinner she was ! And her big bright eyes 
looked into my face so strangely. But she was 
BO glad to see me ; and took me in her arms 
and held me tight to her bosom, and kissed my 
face all o?er. And then the tears rolled down 
her cheeks, and she shut her eyes, and was still 
for a good many minutes, but her lips movod all 
the while. * Come, that'll do!' said the woman, 
* I've no time to be fooling here,' and she took 
hold of me to pull me away. Sister, she looked 
so anxiously in the woman's face, but it didn't 
do no good, for her heart was cold and hard. 
' Let him come again, won't you V said sister, 
in a low voice. ' I don't know that I will, you 
make such a fuss over him,' said the woman, 
and lifting me down from the bed, she dragged 
me away. 

"i didn't do nothing but cry all that night, 
and all the next day, too, and the man said, if 
I didn't hush, he'd half kill me, and said I 
shouldn't see my sister any more, if that was 
the way I acted. I stopped cryinif all at once ; 
that is, outside, but I seemed to be crying in- 
side all the while. In about two weeks more I 
got so impatient to see sister, that I made bold 
to ask the man again. * What's that!' said the 
woman, who heard me. *Jim wants to see his sis- 
ter again,' said the man. * Ue*s a fool !' said the 
woman, ' his sister's been dead these ten days.' 

** I didn't cry nor say nothing. Miss Anne ; 



; but I can't tell you bow I felt I wanted to die 
toa O, it would have seemed to good, if I 
could have died. I staid there a good while, 
when Mr. Hardamer came out one day, and 
said he wanted a boy ; and then they bound me 
to him. He and Mrs. Hardamer scold roe, and 
beat me so much, that I sometimes wish I was 
dead, and then I sbonkl be with mother and 
sister." 

The poor little fellow now covered his face 
with his hands, and sobbed violently, while the 
tears trickled fkst through his fingera For some 
time, Anne's affliction was all absorbed in her 
sympathy for her little friend ; but this grad- 
ually subsided, and she felt keenly her debate 
condition. 

^ What are yon going to do. Miss Anne 1" 
said the boy to her, afler his own feelings had 
revived a little from their great depression. 

*^ Indeed, Jimmy, I don't know what I shall 
da" 

"I heard Gertrude say this rooming, that 
they wanted somebody to come there ana sew, 
I wish you'd come ; I know they'd like you." 

** I will think about it, Jimmy ;" she replied. 

** But, may be. Miss Anne, they'll get some- 
body else if you don't speak quick. Won't you 
come to-morrow, and see about iti" 

** I don't know, indeed, Jimmy ; I can tell 
best, after I have thought about it'* 

** O, I wisli you would come,!" said the little 
hoVf as he thought more seriously of the matter, 
*' 1 would be so happy." 

The earnest desire expressed by her humble 
friend, and the sympathy she felt for him, influ- 
enced the decision of Anne in a good degree. 
On the next day she called on Mrs. Harduner, 
and an arrangement was soon entered into for 
her to come and sew for a dollar and a half a 
week. 

This happened about the time of Genevieve's 
abandonment by her husband. The circam- 
stances of her tnarriage and desertion were 
noised about among that particular class of 
individuals who are interested in such matters; 
and, as it was very well known that the girls 
held their heads a little too high, it afforded a 
subject for no little ill-natured gossip. Some 
few pitied, while others 'secretly rejoiced at the 
bad fortune of Genevieve. As soon as her pa- 
rents ascertained that Anderson had fairly gone 
off, they took her home, but evinced little sym- 
pathy for her condition. Mrs. Hardamer, Ge- 
nevra, and Gertrude, were too deeply mortified 
to regard her feelings. All hope of an elevation 
of the family by her marriage was cut off. She 
was irrevocably tied to a worthless fellow, from 
whom they had only to expect disgnce and an- 
noyance. Any scarcity of gallants, was sure to 
be charged, by the girls, upon Genevieve. 

** It's all owing to yoar miserable connection 
with that fellow," said Genevra to her, one 
evening, afler having sat up for company, all 
furbelowed off, in vain. '«No man that thinka 
any thing of himself is going to marry either 
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Gertrode or mo, noir yoiiT*e brought aach dis-^ to take it away, liecause it is oflfenaive to him, 
grace upon the immily. ' 5 it wiJl be rernoved entirely, or, in a degree 

•* 1 wish the pappy'd been in the North Pole, | corresponding with the sincerity of our desire 
before he came about here,'* added Gertrude. \ to have it removed. Do you understand me, 
** I always Icnew he was an impostor." > Mrs. Anderson t" 

** YeBt and Genevieve might have known it,| By this time Genevieve had ceased to weep, 
too,** resumed Genevra, ** if she hadn^ been so | and was listening with earnest attention. She 
mad ft)r a husband. But, I reckon she's got replied in a low tone;— 
enough of it, and, I can't say that I'm much •^Not alto^ther, Anne; but, what you say 
sorry either, if it wasn*t fer {he disgrace to the | sounds as if it mi^ht be true. I have never 
amily." i«-^--^ — i-j- -iT. - i._«_„ 



Genevieve made no reply to these cruel re- 
marks; bat they entered her heart. She was 
too deeply afflicted to ^1 resentment, and she 
knew it^would be of no use to complain. Anne 
was present when the remarks were made, and 
the at once retired to her chamber. Th^re she ; 
was soon followed by Genevieve, who had been : 
assigned a portkm of Anne's bed. She was not i 
considered worthy to occupy the same room' 
with her two grown up sisters; and she, by no 
means, regretted the banishment 

Anne was seated at a small table, reading, 
when Genevieve came in ; and, as the latter at 
once sat down by the window, and leaned her 
head upon her arms, she read on. In a few 
minutes, she was conscious that Genevieve was 
weeping bitterly. Closing* the volume, which 
was none other than the Ifoiy Word, she drew 
near to Genevieve, and, with a tender concern, 
which could not be misunderstood, took her 
hand and said — 

** When all our friends forsake us, there is 
One who still looke kindly upon us and loves 
us." 

Genevieve made no answer, but the tears 
fell faster, and she sobbed more convulsively. 

" It is only through affliction, Mrs. Ander- 
son," continued Anne, ** that we can know our- 
selves. And this knowledge, if we make the 
right use of it, is worth all we suffer. In all 
our sorrows, there is One who stands very near, 
and permits the sorrows to come upon us. Bat, 
although the floods prevail, he will not let them 
overwhelm ua Our Heavenly Father loves 
us with a deeper and a wiser love than our 
earthly parents possibly can love us, and, sure- 



heard any body talk so before. But, I am very 
miserable,*->^h, I am very miserable!" and 
she clasped her hands together, and again burst 
into tears. This time, she laid her head upon 
Anne's shoulder. For a few minutes the latter 
made no attempt to check the current of her 
feelings ; but, as Genevieve grew more com- 
posed, she said — 

^ There can no more be pain of mind, with- 
out mental disease, than there can be pain of 
body without a bodily disease. The pain is 
simply a call for some remedy. If there were 
no pain, externally or internally, in either case, 
the individual might die suddenly, naturally or 
spiritually, without having been conscious of 
the existence of any disease. This pain that 
we feel, is, then, a merciful provision, and we 
ought, always, to consider, seriously, what it 
means, and profit by the lesson& You say you 
feel miserable ; if all were right within, you 
could not feel miserable." 

**But who could feel happy, Anne, under all 
the circumstances that surround me. For- 
saken by my husband, and treated unkindly in 
my father's house." — ^And again she gave way 
to a flood of tears. 

•* That is to be expected, Mr& Anderson," 
said Anne, after a pause of some moments, in 
which Genevieve grew calmer. **The man 
who suffers with a violent pain, cannot be in- 
diflerent to it, simply because it makes him 
conscious that he has a disease, brought on by 
some particular act of indiscretion ; but, then, 
it may discover to him, in its true light, the 
I folly that brought on the disease, and cause him 
; to avoid it in future. So in the case of great 
mental agony, arising fVom circumstances of 



ly, he will let nothing harm us, if we will look \ affliction. By it, we are enabled to see that we 
up to him in child-Hke confidence and submis- 1 have acted from wrong motives, and thus blind- 
sion." \ ly run into trouble ; or, we have cherished in 

Genevieve grew calmer, and seemed to lis- jour hearts, a false estimate of things, and loved 
ten with deep attention. Anne continued : them purely with a selfish love ; and, when 

** All affliction is for use. When we ftll into | they have been removed, there has been noth- 
theee deep waters, we should not despair, but j ing upon which we could lean for comfort, 
look into our own hearts, and see if we cannot \ Such discoveries, followed by a correction of 
find some evils there which we could not have | long formed evil habits of the mind, secure for 
perceived without the affliction. And, most | the future a measure of true happiness." 
certainly, my dear madam, we should not look | ** Anne," said Genevieve, lifting up her 
in vain.' When we see that there is an evil | head, and looking her young adviser in the face, 
there, that has ruled too slavishly our former j with something of surprise and admiration, 
life, and been, perhaps, the real cause of our |*< you are a strange grirl, di^rent from any that 
present sorrow, it is for us to try and withdraw 1 1 have ever met Where did you learn these 
our love from that evil, and to endeavor to put J things, that sound so much like troth ; and yet, 
it away. If we do this with a sincere efflyrt, \ are to me, new, and almost incomprehensible." 
and at the same time ask our Heavenly Father | **1 had a good mother," replied Anne, her 
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voice tremblinif u she naoiad the dear mater- 
nal name, '* and she had known much sorrow. 
In the school of affliction, she had learned wis- 
dom. I loved that mother," again her voice 
trembled, *' and knew, that whatever she told 
me, was truth. The nature, and cause of afflic- 
tion she taught me, and since she has been re- 
moved from me, 1 have found them bleswed 
lessons. But, it must never be forgotten, Mrs. 
Anderson, while thinking of these things, that, 
apart from a religious pnnciple of obedience to 
the Lord, we never can be happy. The Lord 
is our creator and our father; and, as oor 
father, loves us with an unspeakable love. In 
his Word, he has told us in what way we should 
act to be happy. These laws are not merely 
arbitrary laws, but are grounded in love and 
wisdom, and any departure from them, as a 
natural consequence, orings misery. This mis- 
ery is not a punishment direct from our heaven- 
ly Father, sent in anger for our disobedience ; 
but is, as I have said, the natural consequence 
of a departure from the laws of right actions, 
founded in infinite love and wisdom." 

" But what are these laws, Anne? I have 
never heard of any, and I have read the Bible. 
I am sure I should be glad to know them." 

*' Have you never read the Ten Command- 
ments r 

" Certainly I have. But I have never, habit* 
ually, -broken them." 

** Perhaps you have never thought much 
about them." 
** No, I cannot say that 1 have." 
** Do you remember what the Lord says, in 
the Word, about the Commandments 2" 
" No, I do not, at this moment." 
** iion*t you recollect where he says, that, 
upon the Commandment to love the Lord with 
all our hearts, and our neighbors as ourselves, 
han^ all the law, and the prophets 1" 
" O, yes ; I remember that" 
^* But, I expect you have never thought 
much about it" 
*' No ; I cannot say that I have." 
*' Well, then, Mrs. Anderson, here is the 
law, any departure from which yrill make us 
unhappy." 
^^ But no one, Anne, lives up to this law." 
'* It is a broad saying, Mrs. Anderson, but a 
true one, that no one m this world is happy. 
And here is the secret of unhappiness. 
Genevieve was silent, and Anne proceeded : 
** In just the degree that we love ourselves 
more than we love the Lord, and that we love 
the world more than we love the neighbor, will 
we depart from the true law of love, and find 
misery instead of pleasantness. That we all 
do depart, in a greater or less degree, from this 
law of love, is evidenced in the unhappiness 
which we all feel. In some, the departure is 
very great, and the consequences are deeper 
and more painful. In o^ers, there is a process 
of approximation goinff on, and a desire exist- 
^fiT, to conform in all Uiings to this law ; these 



have a more even miiid, and a more contented 
disposition. It is true, they have their seaaons 
of pain ; but they understand its nature, and 
profit by tlieir knowledge. 

** I cannot say, Anne," replied Mrs. Ander- 
son, ** that I can nnderstand all that yon have 
spoken. It seems as if it might all be true. 
But I never could believe it possible to love 
our neighbor as ourselves. It is not natniaL** 

'* We must, in the first place," saki Anne, 
*< be willing to believe that our Heavenly Fa- 
ther knows better than we do what is right 
When we establish this belief in onr minds, 
then we will have some degree of willingneas 
to obey, even though we cannot undeffrtand. 
So soon as we, from a right principle of obe- 
dience, attempt to shun what we are told ia 
wrong, we shall soon begin to perceive why it 
is wrong. In this way we shall gradually be 
broufifht to know how it is possible to love the 
Lord and the neufhbor better than ourselves or 
the world, and, from knowing, desire to have 
that pure love formed within us." 

**But what has this to do, Anne, with my 
; present affliction, and how can it remedy it 1" 

« As a general principle, Mrs. Anderson, it 
has much to do with it But you cannot, in all 
probability, see it in your present state of mind. 
Still, if you have any desire to do what is pleae- 
in^ to our Heavenly Father, and will begin, bj 
; domg, or trying to oo, what you see to be right, 
you will soon perceive how much interest yoo 
will really have in the subject" 

•" But how shall I begin, Anne 1" 

** Are you ever conscious of acting or think* 
ing wrong 1" 

** Yes, almost every day !" 

**And this doing, or thinking wrong, al- 
ways makes you feel more unhappy 1" 

«* Always." 

** Then the way is plain before yon. Aa 
soon as you are conscious of wishing to do 
wron^, or of indulging in wrong desires and 
affections, then shun such thoughts and desires 
as evil, and, therefore, sins against the Lord ; 
and particular!;^ refrain, upon the same princi- 
ple, from bringing out into action, and thereby 
confirming them, these evil thoughts or affec- 
tions, and you will then be doing all that is re- 
quired of you. Tranquillity of mind, such as 
you have never known, will succeed these e& 
forts, if you persevere in them, looking all the 
while to the Lord for aid. Don't look at any 
thing but your present duty. Let every thing 
else take care of itself. In so doing you will 
find, that every day will bring its peculiar du- 
ties, and in their performance, you will find an 
internal satisfaction, of which no outward cir- 
cumstances can rob yoiL" 

" I will tiy to do right Anne ; will yon help 
mel" 

" Even as I would help my own sister." 

*^ You are kinder to me than my own sisters," 
said Genevieve, feelingly, looking with tearfbl 
eyes into the fiice of Anne. ** And now I can 
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proeivo, in Bome degree, wluit i» roetnt by | in sabmitting to this pri^tiou» make it 
loving the neighbor, and how much happineas i agreeable for them. 



more 



must flow from it I am nothing to you, Anne, 
and yet you seem to love me, and care for me, 
more than thoee who are of my own blood. 
This cannot be a selfish love. It must be a 
love for my good.** And, as the true idea 
dawned dimly upon her, and touched her heart. 



Among the many young men who visited, 
occasionally, at the house of Mr. Hardamer, 
was the only son of a rich farmer, who bad re- 
cently come to the city and opened a store on 
Market street His name was Illerton. He ha4 
made but few acquaintances since his removal 



by its application to herself, as an object ofthat^ to the city, and, among these, happened to be 
love, her feelings again gave way, and she laid i Genevra and Gertrude. Usually about once 
her head upon the breast of her new found | every week he dropped in and spent an even- 
friend and wept aloud. | ing with them ; but, as he was a young man of 
Under the kind and constant direction and | fine education and fine principles, he did not 
admonition of Anne Earnest, Genevieve was | become much interested in either of the young 
enabled to bear, with a degree of meekness, ladies. Still, as time frequently hung heavy 



and forbearance, the neglect of her parents, 
and the open unkindness of her sisters ; and 
this change in her disposition, was not long in 
being ob^rved by her parents, and softening 
their hearts towards her. Month after month 
passed away, but she had no tidings of her hus- 
innd. As the period of their separation became 
more and more extended, obliterating the re- 
membrance of unkindness, and warming up 
the love that had been felt for him, Genevieve 
became more and more desirous to hear from 
him, and once more to be with him. But, in 
this, it seemed as if she were not to be grati- 
fied, for there came no tidings for her anxious 
heart 

Gertrude and Genevra, in the pride of con- 
scious superiority, looked upon Anne as far be- 
neath them. Though she was tall and beauti- 
fully formed, with a &ce expressive of great 
loveliness of character, they could see nouiing 
in her that was not vulgar. She was not suf^ 
fered to sit at the table with the fiimily, but 
was assigned the charge of that at which the 
boys eat To this, she had no particultf objec- 
tion, as she soon perceived that her presence 
bad a very great effect upon the apprentices, 
and that after the first few days their rudeness 
at the table gradually subsided. They soon 
showed a disposition to talk to her in a respects 
ful manner, and, not unfrcquently, referred to 
her the decision of little matters upon which 
they had disputed. It was a glad day for little 
Jimmy, when he saw her take her place at the 
table. Although she could not change the 
quality of their food, materially, yet she could, 



on bis hands, and he was fond of cultivating the 
social feelings, he continued to drop in pretty 
regularly. 

It so happened that he called in, one even- 
ing, when both of the girls were out He was 
shown up stairs into the parlor by the black 
servant, who either did not know or care any 
thing about the girls not being in, and who 
went back direct to tHe kitchen, without taking 
the trouble to make any inquiries. Anne, who 
of course never went into the parlor when 
there was company there, and rarely at other 
times, was, on this evening, sitting there alone, 
at the centre-table, reading. Sbe rose at the 
entrance of Illerton, who, surprised and delight- 
ed at seeing so sweet a face, though that of a 
stranger, begged her to be seated. With easy 
politeness she resumed her chair, remarking, 
at the same time, that she was sorry to tell 
him that the young ladies had gone out for the 
evening. 

There was something in the face of Anne 
that charmed Illerton, £e moment he saw her, 
and her low voice, that trembled slightly, 
sounded to him more musical than any voice he 
had ever heard. For some time he endeavored 
todmw her into conversation, but, although, 
every reply she made charmed him more and 
more, he could not succeed in getting her to 
convene freely. Her reserve he easily under- 
stood to be the naturally maiden reserve of a 
pure minded woman towards a perfect stranger. 
Illerton was a man who readily understood 
character, and rarely came to false conclu- 
sions in reference to any one. After sitting 



in a great measure, see that it came upon the < for nearly half an hour, much longer than his 

table in proper order. She saw that the cook J own sense of propriety told him he ought to 

did not allow their coffee or tea to get cold ; j have lingered in her company, under the ci> 

and, by rising very early in the morning, and cumstances, he rose to depart. 

seeing how things went on in the kitchen, and I " You must pardon me,'* he said, ** for having, 

looking in there, too, at ni^ht, she managed to | so long, being altogether a stranger, intruded 

have a good many things, in the preparation of | upon your company. My only excuse is, that 

their food, attended to, that added to their com- j I have been interested.** 

fort; — particularly in the prevention of large ^ *Mt is no intrusion upon me, sir,** replied 

quantities of com bread from being baked op | Anne, '*and if, in the absence of the young la- 

by the lazy cook, which they would be forced dies, I have succeeded in making your call a 

to eat cold, day after day, she made their fare > pleasant one, I can only be gratified.** 

much pleasanter. The necessity of living upon \ ^ You must pardon •me another act of pre- 

the same coarse food that they did, was not one \ sumption,** said Mr. Illerton, smiiinff ; " I did 

that rendered her at all unhappy, as she could, | not know that you resided, as yon have iati- 
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mated, in this family. May I beg lo know 
your name t" 

" My name is Amie Earnest," she replied, 
modestly, while a slight blush deepenea the 
color on her cheek. 

" I must again beg pardon for this seeming 
rudeness,*' he said, and bowing low, he bade 
her good evening, and withdrew. 

Ulerton could only suffer a single evening to ; 
pass, before again calling. On entering the i 
parlor, this time, his eye glanced rapidly around, 
but none were present, save (xertrude and 
Oenevra, who received him with all the inter- 
estin|' airs and graces they could put on. But 
in vam did they talk, and sing, and thrum the i 
piano for his especial edification. He could ^ 
not feel the smallest interest in them. 

*' How sorry 1 was that we were not at home 
when you called last,'* said Genevra, durinsr a 
flagging pause in the conversation. *' We 
were so disappointed when we learned that you 
had been here.** 

^ But you left me an agreeable companion to 
compensate for yonr absence,*' he replied in a 
livelier tone. " Why, j;ou never told me that 
a Miss Earnest was staying with you. Where 
does she keep herself? I should really like to 
see her, and apologize for my rudeness in 
spending half an hour with her, although a 
perfect stranger." 

'« Ha ! ha ! ha !" laughed out Genevra—'' that 
is a good one ! Why she's only a girl that *Ma 
hires to sew. How could you liave been so 
deceived ? I shall have to tell 'Ma to keep her 
out of the parlor, the forward minx! 1 am 
mortified, though, indeed, Mr. Ulerton, that 
one of our hirelings should have pushed herself 
into your company. But it shall never happen 
again." 

To this speech Ulerton was at a perfect loss 
for a reply. He had often heard of accom- 
plished virtue in obscurity. Here was an in- 
stance, he could not doubt, for he could not 
believe himself mistaken in his impressions. 
Every movement, every word, every varying 
expression of Anne's countenance, he remem- 
bered, as distinctly as if she were still sitting 
before him ; and the remembrance only added 
to his admiration. He felt indignant at hear- 
ing her designated, sneeringly, as the hireling 
of girls who were in every, thing her inferiors. 
But he did not, of course, give form to his 
thouflfhts; he merely said-*- 

" Don't check her or speak unkindly to her 



feeling resolutbn, but he forced himnlf to be 
silent, and, socm after, took his leave. 

*' Did you ever hear of such a thing !" ex- 
claimed Genevra, as the front door clowd after 
him. 

'* I'm mortified to death !" responded Ger- 
trude. 

'' The pert, forward, hnxzj !" cjaculatedXSen- 
evra. 

" If ever she tries such a trick as that, again, 
she walks out of this boose in a jifly !" added 
Gertrude. 

'* What an idea ! An ameable half hour, 
spent with our hired girl !" nroke in Genevra. 

'* I expect he's mortified to death, and I'm 
afraid he'll not come any more. How could 
you laugh right out so, when he mentioned 
Anne ?" said Gertrude. 

*' Because I couldn't help it ; it was such a 
queer joke." 

** Well, I can tell you, it was very rude," 
replied Gertrude, warmly, whose fears were a 
fifood deal excited at the bare idea of losing II- 
lerton, as a beau, through the indiscretbn of 
her sister in laughing at him. 

'* Fiddle-stick ! Tour ideas of propriety 
have grown very nice, all at once !" responded 
Genevra. 

*' I wish your's were a little nicer, that's all 
I've got to say," rejoined Gertrude. 

** Well, I can tell you, Miss, that I know 
what is right and proper as well as you do," 
replied Genevra, tardy, " and have no notion of 
being called to account by yoa So you may 
just shut up!" 

** I'll call you to an account whenever I 
please. Miss Touchy !" said Gertrude, growing 
more excited. "^ You are a rude, forward girl, 
let me tell you ! — and have driven more com- 
pany from the house than your neck's worth, 
so you have ! I'll complain to Ma, so I will !" 
she continued, more passionately. 

'* Will you, indeed 1 ah — that will be inter- 
esting;," said Genevra, with a sneering laugh. 

**Come! come! What's the matter here, 
now V* broke in Mrs. Hardamer, who had been 
attracted from the next room, by the loud voices 
of her daughters. 

•* Why, you see — '* began Gertrude ; but she 
was interrupted by Genevra, before she could 
utter another svllable, with — 

" It's no such thing, Ma, it was—" 

" It was !"— broke in Gertrude. 

** It wan't no such thing, now,'* said Genevra. 

** Both of you hush up at once !" said the 



on my accoimt, for, I assure vou, she acted 

with modesty and propriety. She was reading mother. 

in the parlor when I entered, and rose, to go ** But, Ma 

out, I suppose, when I insisted upon her being } ** Listen to me^ Ma." 

seated. It was my &ult, not her'a" *' Don't I tell you to hush !" 

*' But, it's annoying to have sewing girls j ** It was all Anne's fault. Ma," said Genevra, 
pushing themselves in the way of gentlemen not at all inclined to obey the maternal injunc- 



who visit here. We must, hereafter, insist 
upon her keeping in her own room," said Ger- 
trude, rather warmly. 
Ulerton was constiatned to oppose this un- 



tion of silence. 

»* What about Annel'* asked Mrs. Hardamer. 

" Why, you would n*t*a*thooght it. Ma," con- 
tinued. Genevra, ** but it's as true as death ! 
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Nighi before last, when Mr. IHerton called 
here, Anne was stuck up in the parlor, and the 
fbrward thing had the boldness to keep him 
there for half an hour or so, talking to her, just 
as if she was somebody. And here, this evenmg, 
he must ask for MisM Earnest ! I was so much 
amused that I laughed right out, and tokl him 
that she was only our hired sewing jpirL And 
Gertrude is mad because I laughed.*^ 

** Is it possible that Anne was guilty of such 
unpardonable presumption 1" 

** Yes, it is so ! Because Genevieve chooses 
to make a companion of her, she thinks she is 
as good as we are. But I can tell her, that she's 
mightily mistaken !" 

"The pert, forward huzzy!" ejaculated Mrs. 
Hardamer, with a strong expression of di^ust 
at the idea of one of her hirelings sitting up to 
entertain her daughter's company. 

•• Ring the bell for MiUie !*' she added, and 
Genevra rung the parlor bell. 

** Tell Anne to come here," she said, on the 
appearance of the black girl. 

In a few minutes Anne attended the summons. 

"You are a nice young lady, now, ain't vou 1" 
said Mrs. Hardamer, as she entered, the face of 
the latter red with paasion. 

Anne looked at her with an expression of 
surprise, and Mrs. Hardamer continued: 

" A pretty young lady, truly !" 

"I do not understand you, madam," said 
Anne, in painful surprise. "Be kind enough 
to say, in what I have offended you." 

•* Pretty bold, too I — upon my word ! Do you 
know who you are talking to. Miss !" 

" I am not conscious of bavin? done any thing 
wrong, Mrs. Hardamer, and only asked you to 
tell me in what I had ofiended you," said Anne, 
in a respectful voice, though her lips quivered, 
and her fiice had grown exceedingly pale. 

"Did any one ever see such assurance!" 
exclaimed Genevra. 

"What ran this mean?" said Anne, the 
tears startui^ to her eves. 

" Mighty Ignorant !" said Grertrude. 

" I must insist on an explanation," said Anne, 
more firmly, brushing away two drops that had 
stolen over their boundaries, and were gently 
gliding down her pale cheeka 

" Insist on an explanation !" exclaimed Mrs. 
Hardamer, in supreme astonishment at Anne's 
insolence. " Insist on an explanation from me / 
Do yon know who you are talking to, Miss?" 

" I'd turn her out of the house, bag and bag- 
gage, so I would !" said Grertrude. 

" Indeed, madam, I cannot sufier myself to be 
talked to in this way," said Anne, calmly, "at the 
same time that I am innocent of having done any 
thinfi^ wrong," and she turned to leave the room. 

"How dare you !" exclaimed Mrs. Hardamer, 
in a loud voice, stamping on the floor with her 
foot " Come back here this minute !" 

Anne paused, and half turned herself towards 
her censors, when Gertrude said in a sneering 
tone — 



" She''s got quite above beiaelf since Mr. II- 
lerton spoke to her." 

Anne turned, and advanced a few steps to- 
wards them, her &ce suflbsed with a deep 
crimson. 

" You understand, now, I suppose Miss Im- 
pertinence !" said Mrs. Hardamer. " How dare 
yon stick yourself up in the parlor to talk to 
young men that come herel What good do you 
suppose they want with you 1" • 

" Is that all I have done to ofiend you, Mrs. 
Hardamer 1" said Anne, breathing more freely. 

" And I should think that was enough, in all 
conscience !" 

" But, Mrs. Hardamer, I didn't throw myself 
into his company. He came into the parlor 
where I was reading, and I at once told him 
the yonuff ladies were out If he would sit 
down and talk to me, how could E help it ? I 
could not have acted so rudely as to have left 
him alone." 

" Now that is too much !" broke in Gertrude. 
" And so you evened yourself with us, and set 
yourself up to entertain our company ! Give me 
patience ! I wouldn't allow her to stay in the 
bouse another day, if I was you, Ma \ Who's a 
going to come here, if our hired girls stick 
themselves up to keep their company. Mr. II- 
lerton was mortified to death, when he discov- 
ered his mistake% and I shouldn't blame him, if 
he never came to the house again." 

"If ever you dare to play off such another 
trick, my young lady, it '11 be your last day 
here, remember that, now !" said Mrs. Hardap 
mer. 

Anne made no answer, but turned and left 
the room. 

" High-pop-a-lorum !" ejaculated Millie to 
herself, as she retreated, silently, from the out- 
side of the door, in the passage, where she had 
stood, listening to the whole conversation. 

"Things have come to a pretty pass, truly !" 
said Genevra, when Anne had ieit the room, 
"that every hired girl must set herself up for 
somebody. There '11 be no living here after 
awhile. I wish we were in England, where 
servants know their places." 

"The fact is, Ma," said Gertrude, who felt 
strongly incensed at Anne, for having passed 
an evening with Illerton, on whom she had de- 
signs best known to herself, " if I were you, I 
wouldn't keep her in the house. She'll bring 
discredit upon ns. I don't believe she's any 
better than she should be, and her conduct in 
this thing has proved it I'd pack her off to* 
morrow, so I would !" 



CHAPTER V. 

ANOTHER MOVEITBNT. 

"Thb devil!" ejaculated Ike Wilson, with 
an indignant expression, as he sat rubbing the 
sole ofa boot, one morning be&re breakfast ' 
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*• What*8 the matter, Iker asked Tom. 

" Why, I'm mad, and can't pret over it !" 
. *< WbaJt are you mad about 1" 

*' Something that Millie told me this morn- 
ing." 

**And what was that, Ikel" asked both the 
boys at once, pausing in their work. 

^ Why I've Ibund out the reason the best 
friend we ever had in this house, has left it" 

"^ Indeed! Who? Annel" 

"Of course." 

** What was it, Ike 1" was asked by both Tom 
and Bill, with an earnestness that indicated the 
strong interest they felt in the matter. 

** You wouldn't guess in a month of Sunday& 
But ni tell you. Millie says, a young gentle- 
man, Mr. lllerton, who keeps the dry goods' 
store, up street, came in one night, when Ger- 
trude and Grenevm were out, and found Anne 
in the parlor. He was so pleased with her, that 
he aat and talked for half an hour. Somehow 
or other, they found it out, and kicked up a row 
about it They called her to her lace, a mean, 
low hired girl, and wanted to know how she 
dared to stick herself up for a lady, and enter- 
tain their company. 

«* The devil!" ejaculated the two eager lis- 
teners, at the same moment 

*'Jt's true as preaching! Millie says she lis- 
tened at the parlor door, and heard it all." 

«« Well, if that don't beat the old Harry," said 
Bill. «<Now just look at it Here's Anne 
Earnest, who's got as much beauty in her little 
finger, and as much sense in her toe-nail, as 
Gertrude and Grenevra have in their whole 
bodies, insulted and forced out of the house, 
because she happened to talk for half an hour 
with a man who had sense enough to be pleased 
with her, and who was foolish enough to keep 
their company." 

«' They're proud, stuck up fools ! that's what 
they are !" said Tom, with indignant warmth. 
** I'll never forgive them for this, now see if I 
do! While Anne was here, we did live a little 
kind of comfortable, and that's what we never 
did before. It makes my blood boil all through 
me!" ^ 

" I don't tare 80 much for myself," broke in 
Ike. ** But, to have such a sweet, good girl, 
abused and insulted, in that kind of a style, is 
too much for me to bear. Here's my hand to 
your's, Tom, never to forgive 'em for it" 

*' And berets mine, too," said Bill, joining his 
hand to those of the two worthies, in solemn 
compact «*^rve got the devil in me, I believe, 
and I don't care if I have. I could bite a ten- 
penny nail in twa" And he ground his teeth \ 
m impotent rage. 

** I relished the com bread and herrings — 
the salt beef and potatoes well enough, after I 
saw her eat them so cheerfully," continued Ike, 
" but it made me mad to see her, the only lady 
in the house, forced to Hve on that kind of 8tu$ 
while them painted powder-monkeys up stairs, 
could hardly gel things delicate enough for 



^ their dainty stomachs. How I wanted to blow 
'out! But, then, every time I'd say any thing 
about it, or sneer at them, before Anne, she 
would smile so sweetly while she checked me, 
that it made me love her. It was only for her 
sake that I kept in, for I wouldn't have done 
any thing that she didn't want me to do for the 
world. But she's ^ne now, and it '11 be strange 
if the devil ain't raised in this house befbre long." 

** Yes, and she's gone to a better place, that's 
one consolation," added Tom. "Mrs. Webster 
is a lady, and will know how to treat one like 
Anne." 

"That's true, Tom," said Ike, "and I'm glad 
in my heart that she's better o£ But that 
don't make the old queen of Sheba, up stair?, 
any better, confound her picture !" 

" I've got an old grudge against her, and all 
the rest,'* said Bill, " and I'll have it out with 
I'em if I die for it Fm for striking while the 
^ iron's hot A good deed is always done quick- 
ly." 

" That's a fact," responded Ike, warmly. 

« How shall we begin 1" asked Tom. 

"There'll be ways enough, and we'll not 
have to look long to find 'em," said Ike. 

**Them herring begin to smell rather load, 
I'm thinking," said Bill, turning up his nose 
with an expression of disgust 

" Yes ; and if that butter we've had for the 
last week wasn't made before Noah's flood, my 
nose is no judge," added Tom. 

" Come to breakfast," said Millie, poking her 
black lace into the shop door, and showing a 
couple of rows of snow-white teeth, grinnmg 
from ear to ear. 

Dropping a kit of tools on benches and floor 
ro admirable disorder, our three worthies were 
drawing their chairs up to the kitchen table 
in one minute from the time Millie gave them 
notice that all was ready. Mrs. Hai^amer wae 
at the head of the table, a place she had oc- 
cupied for the last two days, Anne having 
been gone for that time. Three herrings, a 
small piece of butter, and a plate of com br^« 
made up the stereotyped meal. Ike passed the 
plate of bread around witli an air that did not 
escape the ever active eye of Mra Hardamer« 
and which put her more on her gvard in observ- 
ing what was to follow. 

" Have a turkey?" he said, cutting a herring 
in two, and offering a part to Bill. 

"PU take the tail if you please," said Bill; 
and Ike shovelled the tail-end off upon his plate. 

" Heads or tails, Tom 1" continued Ike, cut- 
ting another herring in twa 

" Tails," responded Tom. 

" Tails it is," said Ike, scraping another half 
off of the dish. 

Mrs. Hardamer's blood went up to fever heat, 
at this piece of bold disregard for her presence. 

" Come, mind what you are about my young 
gentlemen !" she said, tartly, her face assuming 
the color of scarlet 

Ike turned out his cup of pale, lukewarm, rye- 
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coffee, and lifting his saucer daiotily to hia liD8» 
sipped a little, and then leisurely poured tne 
fluid back into his cup» and replaced it in the 
saucer. 

" What's tl)e matter with your coffee, Ike V 
said Mrs. Hardamer, unable to contain herself. 

** I didn't say any thing was the matter with 
ity ma'am,*' replied Ike, with a respectful air. 

** Why don't you drink it, thenr' she asked, 
in a loud, angnr voice. 

** Because it^s so c<^ it turns my stomach 1" 
said Il^e, decidedly. 

Just as Ike made this answer. Bill leisurely 
replaced his tail-end of the fish upon the plate 
from which he had recieved it, at the same time 
giving his noee a very perceptible curl upwards. 

" And, pray, what's the matter with your fish. 
Bill ?" said the old lady, turning towards that 
worthy, with a fieiy countenance* 

•" It ain't good, ma'am," said Bill. 

**Ain't gtrad, ha ? And prav sir, what ails iti" 

"I should think it had hung in the yard 
rather long, ma'am." 

** Do you know who you are talking to^ sir 1 
What do you mean 1" 

Just at this moment her eye detected a move- 
ment of Tom's, not to be mistaken. That gen- 
tleman was coolly, and leisure! v scraping off of 
the smooth surface of his com oread, the thin 
stratum of rancid, oleaginous matter, which bad 
been dignified by the name of butter, and'depo»- 
iting it on the edge of his plate, while an ex- 
pression of ill-concealed disgust sat upon his 
countenance. This was like tire to gunpowder, 
and Mrs. Hardamer exploded with a loud noise. 
Having no desire to bEindy words with their 
mistress, as that was, by no means, their game, 
the tbree chaps beat a quick retreat But they 
were not to escape her so easily, for, following 
them into the shop, she poured upon them a| 
volley of abuse, which quickly attracted the 
attention of Hardamer, and brought him at once 
to the spot. 

** What's the matter here, ha 1" he exclaimed, 
with an expression of both anger and alarm 
upon his countenance. 

•«Why, thev've insulted me at the table," 
bejfan Mrs. Hardamer, in a loud, shrieking 
voice, *'and I won't bear it, the low-lived, dirty 
ya^bonds! Talk to me of spoilt fish, ha! 
Mighty dainty your stomachs have become all 
at once !" 

*«What does all this mean, I'd like to know?" 
now broke in Hardamer, looking fiercely to- 
wards the boys, who had hastily seated them- 
selves, and were in the posture of bending over 
their work. 

'* Why, you see, Ike there, the impertinent 
scoundrel ! undertook to play off his pranks at 
the table, and Bill and Tom must both join him 
in it One couldn't drink the coffee, another 
said the fish was spoiled, and Tom, there, turned 
up his nose at the butter." 

** You villain ! what do you mean ?" said Har« 
damer, losing all command of his feelings. 



*« We didnH mean to iasolt Mrs. Hardjuner," 
replied Ike, in a respectful tone. 

**You did !— you did ! — ^you lyin^ vagabond I" 

; said Mrs. Hardamer, breaking m upon him. 

** How dare you put on that sanctified nee about 



itr 

*' Indeed, tlien, ma'am, we did not" 

** Husli up your tongue, you puppy you 1" re- 
sponded the old lady, wrought up to a hi^ 
pitch of indignation. 

•( Come, come!— enough of this!" said Har- 
damer, impatiently, ^ I want to know the truth 
of this matter." 

** The truth of the matter, indeed ! The truA 
of the matter ! What do you mean by the truth 
of the matter, sirl I want to know if / havn't 
told you the truth of the matter ? A pretty pass, 
indeed, when ffou talk to me about the truth of 
the matter !" 

" If you want me to settle this af&ir, madam," 
said Hardamer, to his wife, in a low tone, not 
so low, however, but that the boys heard it di»- 
distinctly— "you must go into the house, and 
let me alone. I've beam your story, and now 
I'll hear their't." 

Mrs. Hardamer turned upoa him with in- 
creased fury, and he at once left her in full 
Ijossession of the field. After beratmg the boys 
tor five minutes longer, all of which they stood 
with silent heroism, she retired, still full of 
wrath, to her own part of the house. 

" She's keen, now, ain't she," said Bill, as 
soon as she was fairly beyond ear shot 

** Keen as a razor 1" responded Ike. 

•* A whole team !" added Tom. 

** I wonder what old Liguomvitn wiU do^ any 
howl" he continued. **The queen has got 
her back up as round as a cat's, and, I'm think* 
in^, we can easily creep under it, and escape 
with whole skins." 

"Never fear ; the old chap's bad a taste of 
our quality, and« it'a my opinion, that he don't 
care to have another," said Ike. 

He will have another taste, though ; and 
not onlv a taste, but a good bottle full ; and if 
he don^t get drunk on it, it'll not be our &ult, 
I'm thinking," said Bill. 

" What's all this fuss about, ha 1" said the 
individual just alluded to^ in an angry voice, 
suddenly breaking in upon the young plotters 
of insubordination. 

^ Do you hear? yoa young scoundrels 1" he 
continued, after a moment's pause, seeing that 
none showed a disposition to respond to hb 
interrogatkm. 

" Ike, what's been the matter 1" he now said, 
addressing the rin^eader in the mischief. 

" I didn't do any thing, sir, but turn sny oofi^ 
back into my cup, and refuse to drink it Millie 
always sends on the table such lukewarm, wa- 
tery stu^ that I can't get it down any longer. 
I tried this morning, but indeed, sir, I couldn't 
drink it," said Ike m a respectfiil manner. 

" And what caper is this you've been cutting 
up^ ha S" he faid, tumiag angrily towards BilL 
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** I didn't do oothiag ; only I oonldn't eat the 
herrings, for they were tainted. Millie lets 'em 
hang up in the min until (bev're olear spoilt, 
sonietimeB. She don*t care now we get oar 
victuals." 

Even to this Hardaroer felt no disposition to 
reply, and he addreseed Tom. 

** You turned up your nose at the buttert did 
you ? I know that to have been downright im- 
pudeilte, for 1 always buy the best of ftesh 
butter in market twice a week.'* 

«^We don't get that batter, though," said 
Ike, speaking up, "Millie always takes it oat of 
the keg of cookmg batter, and, you know, that 
is stmng enough to knock down an ox.*' 

** Confound that ni^^ger !" said Hardamer, at 
once retiring and makmg his way to the kitchen. 

"Didn't we ease it off onpoor Millie, though !" 
said Ike, exultingly. '*That was done to a 
charm ! It's a good rule, and we ought to adopt 
it» never to throw blame on a man's wife." 

"« It'll be better tiroe^ now, I'm thinking,'* 
saul Tom, Old LbpumvitiB's a little mad with 
the queen, ajid heHl reform matters, if it's only 
in spite. After a while we'll give him a little 
more to do. It will never do to eat com bread and 
drink lye coffee much longer. We're just as 
jood as they are, and work to support 'em, and 
It's not fair to put us off on slops." 

^ We'll refixm that maitter when we once 
begin. Slow and sure must be our motto," 
sa&Tom. 

Upon invastigatioiif Hardamer found that 
there was real cause of complaint, and, this 
being the case, he thought it best to pass over 
the rude conduct of his hoyn towards Mrs. Ehr- 
damer. She was indignant at the censure which 
she received, and declared that it was **good 
enough for 'em, and as good as they'd get." 

'* It's no use for you to talk, Sally," responded 
Hardamer, to her indignant threat of keeping 
them on the old &re. <* The boys work bard, 
and must be attanded ta Besidee, they're be- 
giuning to fbel their age, and if things shouldn't 
go on pret^ smoothly, th^'d as lief olear oot| 
as not; and their loss, let me tell yon, would 
be no light matter." 

^ Put a beggar on horseback, and he'll ride 
to^you know where!" said Mrs. Hardamer* 
** If you go to giving in to their insolent de- 
mands, the house '11 soon be too small to hold us 
all, I can tell you. Qive 'em an inch, and they'll 
take an elL You must make 'em toe the mark all 
the while, or they'll gosigsag, like a worm-; 
fence. F m astonished at you, Mr. Hardamer !" 

Hardamer fcdt, in some degree, the force of 
what she said. But he stood m this unpleasant 
predicament He had treated his boys like 
slaves, while they were snail, and now, flom 
having no respect for him, they had ceased to 
fear bim. In their first act of iasobordination, 
they had conquered him, and he folt that his 
power over them wae at an end. From the very 
necessity of his position, be was oompelled to 
K»<nurd their comfort Yet, at tb^ same time^ 



be foit, that the young rebels would not be 
contented with the power they had alreadv 
gained. Not disposed, however, to take much 
share of the blame to himself, he replied to his 
wife's last remark : 

'*It's just as bad to hold the rein too tight, as 
to let it go kxwe. While I have been trying to 
keep things in a right trim, you have TOen 
galling the boys in the tenderest places, by not 
giving them palatable food. I don't blame 'em 
for not eating them herrings, and 1 wouldn't 
have given that butter to a dog !" 

*^ It was all good enough for the discontented 
vagabonds ! Do they think we can afiS)rd to 
fe^ them on pound cake !" said Mrs. Harda« 
mer, warmly. 

** I tell you it was not good enough, madam !" 
replied the husband, much excited. 

«« Well, I tell you how it was, sir !" responded 
bis high tempered wife. 

" Go to—" But he kept in the angry word, 
and retreated in disorder to the front shop, 
where he resumed his work at the boot he had 
been dressing up, and choked in his indigna- 
tion as best he could. Mrs. Hardamer, it will 
be perceived, had as much need as the boys to 
understand rightly the meaning of the word 
subordination. 

In a few evenings, Mr. Blerton again called 
upon the Misses Hardamer, as they liked to be 
called, in hopes of again catching a sieht of 
Anne, in whom his interest began steadily to 
increase. On that day she had left her un- 
comfortable retreat for somethinff like a home, 
with a lady, in the true sense of the word — a 
Mrs. Webster. No allusion could, of courae, 
be made to her hj Mr. Illerton ; and, after sitt- 
ing an hour, he retired, without, of course, 
catching a glance of the one he so much de- 
sired to see. 

»' Do you see that, now !" said Gertrude, after 
he had gone, ** that forward huzzy has ruined 
us with Mr. Illerton. All I could do, I couldn't 
interest him, and he has gone off in a little or 
no time since he came in." 

^ I could see her gibbeted !" exclaimed Gen- 
evra, in return, wlra had also began to look 
with fkvorable eyes upon the young merchant, 
whose real wealth rumor was beginning to ex- 
aggerate. ** But she'll come to no good— that's 
one consolatioa." 

«• I do assure you, you wron^ Anne, as I have 
said before," remarked Genevieve, earnestly. 

** No one asked for your opinion f responded 
Genevra, snappishly. 

'* It is not kmd in you to talk so to me, Gen- 
evra," said Genevieve, mildly. •• I only speak 
of Anne as I believe, and I have had some little 
chance to knew her." 

** And I suppose youM justify her insolence 
in sticking herself up to entertain our company," 
said Gertrude, sneeringly. 

*' I must confess, Gertrude, that I do not, and 
cannot view her conduct in the li£fht that you do, 
and therefore must say so," replied Genevieve. 
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•* N«w, ainH that too bad !** j mind, and ahe had began to eDtertain the hope 

'^fiat, in sober reaaon, Gertrude, 1 cannot of one day aeeing him a changed man, and of 
ODderstand in what Anne was to blame, or in being to him a true wife, and finding him a 



true haaband. She did not aptin attempt to 



what conaiata her great inf«riority. 

«* Fve no patience to talJc to you !" aaid Ger- 1 allude to the subject^ that had Induced the un- 

trade, paaaionately. "If tou choose to put ''" ' ' ^*" ^ ** -^ - '- -^ »^ 

youraelf on a level with aucn aa her, you can do 
It ; but you can depend nfwn it, I am not going 
to keep company with any anch charactera" 

** There is no oae, Gertrude, in getting ex- 
cited about thia,*' said Genevieve, mildly.: 
*« Certainly, aa siatera, we ought to talk npon 
any subject without growing angry, or callmg 
hard naaiiaB. I, for one, have no wiah to do ao, 
and will not do 80| DO matter what you may aay 
tome." 

«• That's all very well," remarked Gertrude, 
in a leas excited tone, *« but it requires patience 
to hear you take the part of that dirty trolk>p/* 

** Indeed, indeed, Gertrude, you are wrong in 
Being such language about a girl who has not 
been guilty of any impropriety of which ahe ia 
aensiUe,'' said Genevieva 

<* Don't talk to her, Gertrude," said Genevra, 
indignantly. •* She's no better, in my opinion, 
than Anne.'* 

** I should be glad, Genevra, if I were half aa 
good as Anne," remarked Genevieve, in a calm 
voice. 

» Didn't I tell you so !'* mponded that young 
lady. 

** In sober eameatneas, I should like to know 
in what you conakler Anne ao Ar beneatii re- 
apect," said Grenevieve. **I am afraid you 
have, what I had, once, too many fiilse notions 
of trae elevation of character. In the external 
eircnmatancea that surround ua, there can be 
nothing truly honorable, apart from internal 
excellence. If, within, there be not purity of: 
afiectbn and uprightnaas of thought, there can : 
be no real superiority. Elevation in society, ia, ' 
in most caass^ the aocklent of birth. If our ; 
frther had been very poor, oould we have 
helped iti Hia being better off than otheia, 
enn, therefive, impart no merit to ua." 

** You'rea feol (^ said Gertrude. 

*« Ain't yon aahamed, Gertrude 1" aaid Gene- 



kind remark ; for ahe felt that it would be i 
leas to do so. In a few minutes ahe left the 
parior, and retired to her own room. 

**I am ashamed of you, Gertrude! How 
oould you talk sol" said Genevra, as soon aa 
her sister had withdrawa 

Let her mind her own bnaineaB, then,** re- 
plied Gertrude. '* She's disgraced heraelf, and 
now wanta to brin^ ua all down to her level. 
I've no patience with herl" 

" We may not find Genevieve ao wrong in 
the end, in what ahe aays, it kind of strikes me. 
Though I cannot approve of her taking sidea 
with that fiirward minx, there is no doubt 
but that ahe is greatly changed, and is not half 
so irritable aa ahe uaed to be. In this we 
might take from her a uaefbl leason. The 
time was, Gertrude, when ahe would not h^e 
taken from you so calmly what ahe did to* 
night" 

** She's onl V mortified at the figure ahe cuts 
aa a grsas-widow ; that'a all the change I see 
about her. And I'm mortified to death about 
it, toa" 

•» Well, if you are, Gertrude, I don't see that 
it has as good an efibct upon you, aa it haa 
upon her." 

** I dont want any of your preaching, Misa, 
so juat abut up your fly-trap r and, with thia 
lady-like speech, the elegant, and accompliahed 
Miss Grertrude Hardamer swept out of the 
room in proud disdain. 



** No, I am not ashamed ! Genevieve talka 
like a fool, and alwaya waa one. Would any 
body but a fool have married that worthleas 
vagabond, Anderaon, and thua brought disgrace 
npon the family 1 It's all very pretty for her 
to talk about her change of views,---but I'm 
not to be taken in bv auch gull-nets. She's 
Uke the fox that lost hia tail ; very anxious to 
bring us down to her level. But she's ml^* 
taken if she expects to fbol me." 

A tear atole out, and rolled over the cheek 
of Genevieve. The cruel remark of her aistor, 
in reference to her husband she ft&h keenly and 
dee(^. Something of retaming tenderness, 
more genuine than any thing ahe had vet fbit, 
had warmed up her heart, aince better thoughts 
and better fiwiings had fiHind a phice in her 



CHAPTER VI. 

MORE ABOUT AIRfX BAERSST. 

"Ann can it be poeaible, Anne, that yon 
were treated ao unkindly?" said Mra. Webster, 
while she sat sewing with Anne Earnest, about 
one week after ahe had taken her into her fam* 
ily as aempstresB. 

This remark waa occaaioned by a ahortdceteh 
of the scene that occurred in Mrs. Hardamer'a 
parlor, on the night Anne was taken aoserioua- 
ly to task by the mother and daughtera ; a 
sxetoh, given, at the request of Mrs. Webster, 
who had, from a word inadvertently drop|)ed by 
Anne, suspected that she had notheen rightly 
treated. 

** It happened juat aa I have stated it;, mad- 
am," said Anne. 

•" I have no doubt of it," replied Mrs. Webater. 
*« My question waa only indicative of aurpriae. 
But who was the young man, Anne?" 

M His name, I believe, waa Illerton." 

«« Illerton ?'* said Mra. Webster, in a tone of 
surprise. *• Ooee he keep a dry goods store on 
Market street?" 



•* Indeed, ma'am, I do not know any tbinff 
about him. He seemed like a gentleman ; ana, 
my iropreesion of him, derive from hearing 
kim converse for half an hour, has made me 
wonder, more than once, how he conld be in-> 
terested in either Gertrude or Genevnu" 

Mrs. Webster was silent for some minutes, 
and then chsnged the subject She was the 
widow of a rich merchant, who, in dying, had 
left a very large property entirely under her 
control. iShe had three children, all boys, the 
oldest only about twelve years of age. She 
was, in every respect, a lady — finely educated, 
and eztemaily accomplished. But her exter* 
nal accomplishments were not the mere holiday 
garments of ^ made ladies** — ^they were the 
true expression of internal graces. In Anne, 
she soon perceived the excellencies of a true 
and tried spirit; and her heart moved towards 
her with a pure, maternal tenderness. The 
more she saw of her, the more she perceived to 
admire and to k>ve." 

One evening, about a week after this con* 
▼ersation, while Anne was engaged in reading 
to Mrs. Webster and the children, a gentleman 
was announced by the servant as being in the 
parlor; and Mrs. Webster withdrew, leaving 
Anne with the children. 

** Why, how do you do, Henry! I'm glad to 
see vou, ' said Mra Webster, extending her 
hand to a fine looking voung man, who met her 
in the parlor. " You're really a stranger. I 
have not seen you for a month. You must not 
neglect your mother's old friend, Henry, or she 
wiTlffet jealooa" 

** Indeed, Mrs. Webster, I do owe an apolo- 
gy for my neglect But, I've been a little in* 
terested of late, and, you know, when a young 
man is interested in a certain way, he is apt to 
neglect his old ftienda" 

** You're quite ready with a confession, Hen- 
ry, but i think I'm a little ahead of you. You 
think Miss Hardamer quite an interesting 
young lady. Am I not right 1" 

•• Not exactly," replied the young man, some> 
what confused. ** But how m the world dkl 
you know that I went there 1" 

•* You see that I know, Henry, and you will 
have to be content with that, at present But, 
seriously, Henry, if all I hear aliout the daugh- 
ters of Mr. Hardamer be true, I cannot greatly 
admire your taste." 

«' Seriously, then, Mrs. Webster, 1 neither 
admire nor respect them." 

** Then why do you go there 1" 

«rve got a little adventure to tell you, and 
when you hear that, you will understand why 
I have continued to go there. As far as the 
young ladies are concerned, I have not the least 
mclination to visit the house. But I called 
there one evening, shortly after I had been in- 
troduced to the girls, and they happened to be 
out In their place I found one of the sweetest \ 
young creatures I have ever met— so beautiful, 
so graceful, so modest! I was so charmed 



with her, that, notwitfastaodmg her evident 
uneasiness at being compelled to entertain a 
perfect stranger, 1 sat for half an hour in her 
company. On retiring, I was bold enough to 
ask her name, which she gave without hesita- 
tion." 

•' And what was it!" asked Mrs. Webster. 

**Anne Earnest," replied the young man. 
** On the next evening 1 called again, m hopes 
of Seaming more about the interesting stranger. 
On asking for her, I was told, with a sneer, that 
she was only their hu^ sewing-girl ; and they 
were in high disdain at the idea of her presum- 
ing to entertain their company. I have called 
several times since, in hopes of getting another 
glimpse of her, but in vain. Last night I ven- 
tured to mention her name, and to ask for her. 
* We've turned her out of the house, the pre- 
suming huxzy !' said one of the young ladies, 
with indignant warmth; *for we had reason to 
suspect her of too much intimacy with impro- 
per persons,' " 

^ Is it possible !" exclaimed Mrs. Webeter, in 
unfeigneo astonidunent, completely thrown off 
of her ffuard. 

*' It 18 true," responded the young roan, look- 
ing a little surprised, at the feeling exhibited 
by Mrs. Webster. *'And I am sore that she 
has been thus treated on my account, and it 
distresses me exceedingly. How gladly would 
I search her out, if I could only get the clue. 
Wliat would you advise me to do, Mrp. Web- 
ster; for, reaUy, I am not able to decide far 
myself!" 

** Why, my advice would be, Henry, for yoa 
to act with your usual caution and prudence in 
this matter. You don't know any thing aboat 
this Miss Earnest, and might involve yourself 
in an improper acquaintance." 

^ But I coukl swear to her innocence, Mrs. 
Webster." 

^ You are really more romantic than I bad 
thought you, Henry. Having withstood so 
many assaults from the little god, it is rather 
amusing to find you uken, at la^ in the meshes 
of an obscure and unknown sewing girL" 

" You may laugh, if you choose, Mra Web- 
ster, but I know your impressions would hsTe 
been as fiivorable as mine, if you had seen her. 
I wonder who she can be, and where she has 
found an asylum 1" 

** But, seriously, Henir, don't you see that 
you are running oflT a little wildly. What 
would your mother and sisters say to your 
bringing home a mere sewing girl, of unknown 
or of obscure fomily, and presenting her as year 
wife!" 

*' My mother and sisters are sensible women, 
and know how to appreciate virtue, be it found 
in the palace or cottage ; among high-bom la- 
dies, or humble maidens." 

** Then you are really senous^ Henry !" 

*« Of course lam." 

** Thinking about marrying a girl yoo know 
nothing about, and have never seen but once !** 
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'* Strange as it may Beam, Mrs. WebBter, that 
is the very direction my thoughts are taking. 
But I am sure that she is pure and good, as I 
am that she is prudent and intelligent. I can- 
not be deceived. I have seen too many young 
women in my time, and have known too many 
not to be able to judge of any one after an half 
hoar's acquaintance.*^ 

"Why, Henrvl" said Mrs. Webster, "I, 
never knew, before, that you were so vain of j 
your discriminating powersi Most men are 
satisfied if they can find out a woman's real 
character, after having lived with her some 
twenty years, or more. But you can see quite 
through them in half an hour I You are, really, 
more of a novice in these affiiirs than I had 
thought vou." 

'* No cfoubt I seem to you a little demented ; 
but, indeed, I wish you could see this Miss 
£ame8L Td be willing to leave the matter to 
your judgment, binding myself to abide the de- 
cision.** 

•( Under these circumstances, I might be will- 
ing to countenance vour romantic love affair.** 

^But I cannot iiod out where she i& At 
Hardamer's I can, of course, learn nothing 
more about her,*' said the young man. 

*« Would you know her if you were to meet 
her anywhere ?** said Mrs. Webster. 

" Of course I would. Her sweet face is al- 
ways before me, and her voice has been like 
music in my ears ever since.'* 

** Really, Henry ! I am concerned for you. 
Vm afraid Cupid has struck you in the eye, and 
partially blinded you." 

'' Perhaps he has, Mrs. Webster. But, if 
that be the case, it is not my fiiult, if I see with 
a perverted vision." 

** Well, Henry, I do not know how to advise 
you at present. But something may strike me, 
after I think about it; so I shall expect you to 
come and see me pretty often.** 

** I shall surely do that, Mrs. Webster; for 
there is no one else that I can talk to on the 
subject so near my heart" 

*' I was goin^ to say, that I was sorry ^oa 
had become so infatuated with this mysterious 
stranger; but, in this, perhaps, I would be 
wron^. I have, however, a yoaqe lady, here, 
who 18 going to reside with me, f expect, for 
some time, and I did flatter myself that you 
would find her particularly interesting." 

**Who is she, Mrs. Webster 1" he asked, 
with an apparent interest 

** It*8 of no particular consequence ; any thing 
about another than the interesting stranger, 
would have no particular interest for you," re- 
plied Mrs. Webster. 

«< Well, I can*t say that it would," be said, 
indifierently. 

'« That is too bad, Henry ! But I'll ppnish 
you for it, see if 1 don't" 

^ I'll trust to your tender mercies^ madam," 
said the voung[ man, smiling. 

After her visitor bad retired, Mra. Wehrter 
C 



returned to the sitting-room, and joined her 
family. The reader has, of course, recognised 
in this visiter, Mr. Ilierton. Mrs. Webster 
now found herself placed in a new and respon- 
sible position. Although her impressions in 
reference to Anne, were of the most favorable 
character possible, yet, she was too prudent a 
woman to be governed altogether by first im- 
pressions. Anne's statement of her interview 
with Ilierton, had not caused her a serious 
thought, but her conversation with the latter, 
had awakened up, in her mind, a lively concern; 
more especially, as the fiict of Anne's being in 
her family, rendered her responsibilitv very 
great. For the present, she resolved to do 
nothing, but to keep Ilierton, if possible, igno- 
rant of the fact that Anne was in the house, 
and trust to the developments of time. 

Every day, Anne became more and more en- 
deared to her, until she began to look upon her 
with the fond and partial. eyes of a mother. 
Above all, did she love her for the deep and 
coofiding principle of relifi^on by which her 
whole lite was governed. It was not a religion 
of obtrusiveness, nor of imposing forms of exter- 
nal sanctity. But it was a calm, peaceful, un- 
wavering confidence in the wisdom and good- 
ness of Divine Providence, and a constant 
obedience to all the commandments, internally, 
as well as externallv. 

** Do you never doubt the Providence of the 
Lord, Anne, when passing through the clouds 
and the shadows !" sue said to her, during one 
of the interesting conversatbns she was in the 
habit of holding with her. 

** I have rarely doubted of late, Mrs. Web- 
ster,** she replied, "though weak human na- 
ture has often shrunk and trembled, even as the 
patient will shrink and tremble when the phy- 
sician probes a dangerous ulcer." 
^ ** I cannot say, with you, that I do not some- 
tiroes doubt,*' said Mrs. Webster. 

** When we remember," resumed Anne, 
** that the Lord has taught us, in addressing 
him, to sa^, *Our Father,* we will perceive 
that there is really no cause for despondency, 
be the circumstances ever so much shadowed 
by uncertainty. In many places in the Bible, 
we are alluded to under the tender name of 
children. ' Even as a father pitieth his child- 
ren,* is Uie Lord represented as regarding us.'* 

** It is a little strange, Anne, that while con- 
scious of the truth given to us that the Lord is 
our Father, we cannot feel the child-like confi- 
dence that we ought to feel,** said Mrs. Webster, 

"This arises, altogether, Mrs. Webster, 
from our unwillingness to sacrifice every thing 
for spiritual ffood. Until this shall be the case, 
we cannot feel confidence under what are 
called adverse Providences We will not let 
a consciousness that Infinite Goodness and Wis- 
dom will do all things for the best, come down 
into the will, and thus enter fully into the af- 
fections of the mind. Until we so fully approve 
of all that our Heavenly Father does, as to love 
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it, we cannot bat suffer painful doubts when the , 
day of trial arrivea.*' 

**1 readily perceive that if is much easier to 
understand a truth than to be willing to do it," 
said Mrs. Webster. 

*' And just in so far," replied Anne, " as 
there is a harmony between the will and the ' 
understanding, are we in right states of obe- 
dience. To do the truth, willingly, is to love 
it ; and when we love to do any thing, its per- 
formance is delightful to U9." 

** But it is very hard, Anne, to do what is 
opposed to our selfish feelings." 

^ No one knows that better than I do, madam. 
But, without effort, we can gain no victories. 
The evil of self love is too deeply implanted in 
our minds, to be easily removed. It requires a 
whole life-time of temptations and combats, en- 
tered into ^ith unflinching resolution." 

^'A view of the case that might well dis- 
courage a stout heart," said Mrs. Webster. 

** Yes, if there were no delights to cheer and 
invigorate at every step. But no one is given 
to see any more of the evils that are in the 
mind, than just enough to encourage to activity 
against them. The lower profound of evils is 
mercifully hidden, until, from victory to victory, 
strength and confidence is gained to enter into 
combat with every thing that opposes the de- 
scent into the heart of divine love from the 
Lord. And, after every victory, comes a sea- 
son of delights and repose ;—wiien we can lie 
down, as it were, by cool fountains, amid shady 
retreats, with birds and flowers filling the air 
with music and fragrance. There is no delight, 
Mrs. Webster, that can equal the delight aris- 
ing from a willing performance of duty." 

** That is true, Anne, and if all of us went 
simply about discharging every present duty, 
leaving the past and the future alone, how 
much happier would we be." 

** In that simple fact of performing our pre- 
sent duties," replied Anne, ** must come all of 
our real happiness that ever can come. It is 
the great secret of happiness. But the pre- 
vailing misery in the world shows how far the 
true principle of living for happiness is de- 
parted from." ♦ ♦ ♦ 

^ There is a little boy in the passage, who 
wants to see Miss Earnest," said a servant, 
entering the room, and interrupting the conver- 
sation. 

*« Bring him in here, then, Nancy," said 
Anne, who conjectured that it was her little 
friend fix>m Mrs. Hardamer's. 

** Why, Jimmy ! — how do you dol Pm glad 
to see you !" she said, in the next minute, as a 
pale, meagre looking bov, poorly clad, came fbr- 
ward with a timid and hesitating step, looking 
earnestly, at the same time, into the face of 
Mrs. Webster, with an expression that asked, 
as plain as words — ** Am I wrong in coming 
here?" 

•< This is the little boy, MrsL Webster, of whom 
I have told you," said Aone. 



*« Why havn't voo been to see Anne before, 
my little fellow V^ said Mrs. Webster, kiodly. 
** 1 thought she told me that you liked her very 
much ; or, at least, that you were in the habit of 
saying so." 

^* And, indeed, I do," said the child, his eyes 
filling with tears, ** but I didn't like to come.*' 

'* You found courage at last, it seems," die 
replied with an encouraging smile. 

'* Yes, ma'am. I wanted to see her so bed, 
that I at last ventured to come here." 

**Anne must have been good to you, yoa 
seem to like her so well." 

^ Indeed, indeed, she was then ! And, now, 
she's the only friend I've got," the tears again 
starting to his eyes. 

** Well, it would be a pity to intrude npoo 
two such firm friends; and so I will retire,'* 
said Mrs. Webster, smiling. 

" And how have matters and things gone on 
since I left you, Jimmy," asked Anne, after 
Mrs. Webster had left the room. 

'* Not like they did when yon was there. 
Miss Anne. Notxxly carefs for us as yoa did. 
But then, we are all so glad you've got a better 
place, and wouldn't have you back again, to 
be abused and insulted as you were, for the 
world. But Genevra and Gertrude have got 
nothing by it, for Mr. Illerton don't come there 
at all any more, and we know it's becauae he 
didn't find you there." 

»* Why, Jimmy! Whatare you talking sboat!** 
exclaimed Anne, taken by surprise, for she had 
never mentioned to any one in the house, the 
unpleasant interview between her and Mra. 
Hardamer. 

" But who told you that 1 was abused and 
insulted ?" she added. 

'« Why, Millie heard it all, and told us about 
it It would have done your heart good to have 
heard how the bovs went on. Ike, and the rest 
of 'em, say they'll make the house too hot to 
hold 'em all, now you, the only friend they ever 
had there, have been forced to go away." 

"< Indeed, Jimmy, I hope the boys won't do 
any thing wrong' on my account," she said, 
with much concern. 

** They've got a standing grudge against the 
whole family, and are going to have it out, now 
you ain't there to hold 'em back as you used to 
do," replied the little boy. 

^ But you are not going to have any thing* to 
do with it, Jimmy?" 

**0, no, indeed. Miss Anne, that I ain't! I'm 
too little. And, any how, f shouldn't think it 
right to do it myself, though I'm glad when 
they cool 'em off a little, as they have, since 
you've been away." 

^ Did you say that Mr. Illerton had stopped 
going to see the young ladies?" asked Anne. 

**Yes, indeed, he has. He asked for yoa 
one night, so Millie says, and they were quite 
hot about it; and so he just np and told 'em that 
you were worth a dozen such as them." 

*• That cannot be, 1 am sure. Mr. Illerton, 
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certainly, did not talk in k> nngentlemanly^and made me pall off my jacket O, how be 
a manner !'* did cat me witn the stirrup !— cursing me all 



^ I don't think it was any thing more than 
the truth, and i'm snre /hope he did say it,*' ' 
replied Jimmy, warmly. 

**Yoa are wrong," said Anne to her little 
firiend. ** You must not desire to have any in- ' 
jured, or wounded in their feelings, because 
they do not treat you well. You know, that : 
such desires spring from revenge, and revenge 
is murder in disgtkise." 

•« So you used to tell me ; but I didn't think 
about that," said the boy. 

** I hope things goon pretty smoothly with you 
now, Jimmy V 

** I can't say that they dp, Miss Anne," re- 
plied the child, in a desponding tone. •* Yester- 
day Mr. Hardamer beat me, until I am sore all 
over. I'd been to market with him, and had 
the great big market basket, which he piled up 
almost full. There was half a peck of potatoes, 
a quarter of veal, and half a peck of apples; be- 
sides a good many other things. On top were 
put a dozen eggs, and then the butter kettle, 
full of butter, was fitted in one end among the 
apples. I could hardly get round the market, 
it was so heavy, and when Mr. Hardamer put 
it on my head and told me to go home« I thought 
I should have sunk right down. I'd 'a' said 
something, but I was afraid. I started up Mar- 
ket street, and went on as fast as I could. 
When I got to the first water plug, I felt just 
as if I was going to fiill, and I could hardly see. 
I asked two or three men to help me down 
with the basket, but they looked at me and 
passed on. Just as I thought I should have to 
give up, a black man lifted the basket off my 
head, and set it on the plug for me. I stood 
there about five minutes, and then got a boy to 
help me up with it again. It seemed heavier 
than ever, but I started off with it and kept 
right up the street. While trying to step down 
from the curb-stone at (ray street, I lost my 
balance, and fell, in spite of all I could da 
Every thing in the basket rolled out— butter, 
eggs and all. The eggs were all broken, and 
the butter tumbled into the dirt. I put them all 
back into the basket, except the eggs, and asked 
a boy, who was the only one that seemed to 
pity me— every body else laughed — to help me 
along with the basket He took hold of one 
side, and helped me clear home. We set the 
basket down in the shop, and Mr. Hardamer 
saw, at once, that something was wron^ . 

• What's the matter, there?' he said in an 
angry voice, coming from behind the counter. 

• I fell dowr^-it was so heavy,' I said, tremb- 
ling all over. 

• Where's the eggs?* he sakl, more angrily, 

• They're all broken, sir,' said I. 

• And here's the butter all covered with dirt!' 
be said, pulling off the lid of the botter-ketUe. 
*You did it on purpose, you infernal little 
scoundrel you !' 

*^ And then he dragged me into the back shop. 



the while, and saying he'd kill me afore he was 
done with me. It seemed like be never would 
quit; and every stroke smarted and ached so, 
that I thought I couldn't stand it a minute 
longer. After awhile he threw the stirrup 
down, and drove me off into the cellar, and told 
me to saw wood there until he sent for me, and 
said if he heard the saw stop a minute at a time, 
he'd come down and give me ten times as much. 
I went down and sawed wood, until I ached so 
I thought I would have fallen over, but I was 
afiraid to stop ; and so I kept on, wishing I would 
drop down dead! After a long, long time, 
Millie came down to call me to dinner. I 
couldn't hardly eat any thing, I felt so sick, 
fiut he didn't tell me to go into the cellar again, 
and I began to feel a little better by night. O, 
,how [ wanted to see you ! — and that night, as 
I lay in bed, I determined that I would come 
and see you any how." 

The tears started from Anne's eyes, and her 
heart ached for the poor, abused child. And 
ached the more, because she had no means of 
softening his hard lot She did not reply to his 
painful story, but his eyes read her sympathiz- 
mg countenance, and he understood how much 
she felt for him. 

^ But I'll try and bear it, Anne, it won't last 
forever," said the little fellow, endeavoring to 
rally. ** I'll be a man one of these days, and 
then no one will beat or abuse me." 

**That is right, Jimmy. When we can't 
help ourselves, it is always best to put a good 
face upon matters. A change for the better 
will come sooner or later." 

** And right soon will it come for you, Miss 
Anne, I hope," he said with animation. 

** I could not ask for any thing better than I 
now have," she replied. 

** But, better will come, I am sure. Ike says 
he means to go this yery night to see Mr. Iller- 
ton, and tell him where you are; and then he'll 
come and marry yon ; and he's so rich !" 

This announcement brought Anne to her feet 
at once, utterly confounded. 

**Run home, quick!" she said, "and tell 
Isaac, that, if he has the least regard for my 
feelings, he could not injure them more than by 
doing what you say." 

** It's no use to go, Anne," said the little boy, 
** because Ike's gone long ago." 

** Maybe not, Jimmy, so run home as fast you 
can, and come again to-morrow night" 



CHAPTER VII. 

A SERBNADB. 

Whin Anne retired to her bed that night, 
'it was with a new feeling about her heart The 
information which her little friend had conveyed 
to her respecting Mr. Illertooy was unexpected. 
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and yet pleasaDt in a degree that she could not 
account for. She had passed but half an hour 
with him, and had only been led to think of 
him, since that time, it seemed to her, in con- 
sequence of her interview resultinff in a serious 
rupture with Mrs. Hardamer and two of her 
daughters, fiut, now, to hear that he had ex- 
premd an interest in her, was strangely pleas- 
ing. The more she. thought about the matter, 
the more confused became her perceptions, and 
the more excited her feelings. 

"This is not right,** she at length murmured 
to herself, and, with an effort, endeavored to 
throw her thoughtsoff of the too absorbing sub- 
ject But, like the needle to the pole, they 
would return, and continued to return, in spite 
of every efS)rt, as often as she attempted to 
force them away. Sleep finally stole over her 
senses ; but, in slumber she thought of him still, 
and awoke more than once during the night, 
from pleasant dreams, in which his presence 
had made the chief delight. 

On the next evening lUerton again called. 
He had dropped in regularly almost every 
evening for over a week. Through a little 
management, Mrs. Webster had thus far suc- 
ceeded in preventing him from meeting with 
Anne, though she felt her desire to see them 
together, daily increasing. She was fully sat- 
isfied of Anne's pure and noble character, and 
esteemed Illerton as one of the few in society 
who are above reproach. 

" You said you had a very nice young lady 
here, I believe; did you not Mrs. Webster V* 
he asked soon after he came in. 

** Indeed, Henry ! Have you just remem- 
bered it 1" ' 

** I must confess a great want of gallantry on 
my part, but, I suppose, extra attentions to her 
will atone for past neglect," he replied, smiling. 

" You*ve grown tired, then, in your cha»s 
afier an unknown charmer 1 Well, that is en- 
couraging. 1 shall soon expect to see you as 
rational as ever." 

** No more tired, and twice as ardent as I was 
a week ago,** he said with animation. *'But 
tell me the name of this young lady, with a sight 
of whom 1 have not yet been favored." 

^' You must promise, first, not to fiiU in love 
with her.*' 

" I promise." 



'^Quite willing to commit yourself, I declare!" and advancing with her. 



"Now tell me her name, Mft. Webster.'* 

" Don't be so impatient, Henry. Why, what's 

the matter with you? You have grown very 

suddenly and very strangely interested ' in this 

unknown lady. You don't think, surely, that 



crazy to find her! But is she not all I have 
described her?" 

"Yes, Henry; and more, too. You know 
not half her worth." Mrs. Webster spoke with 
feeling. 

"Heaven bless you, for savinff so !" exclaimed 
the young man, seizing the hand of bis maternal 
friend. " But I am impatient to see her* In 
mercv relieve my suspense." 

" Be calm, Henry," returned Mrs. Webster, 
seriously. " Remember, that all this enthusi- 
asm is on one side. She has not been so much 
interested as you have; and, if I have read her 
aright, thinks rarely of you, and with no feeling. 
You were to her an intruding stranger, %ai 
caused her much pain of mind. Except finr 
this pain, I am inclined to think that she would 
hardly have thought of you again. You have 
got to win her, if you would wear her." 

" And win her I will !" add the young man 
with enthusiasm. 

" Be not so sure, Henry. Unless she can aee 
in you the beautv of moral excellence, she will 
never yield you her hand." 

" Do you think I have anything to hope, then, 
Mrs. Webster?" he said, in a more serious and 
concerned tone of voice. 

" There is no one I would rather see the has- 
band of Miss Earnest than yourself, Henry; 
and no one whom I think so worthy of her. 
Even, already, I love her as a daughter, and if 
you win her and your mother approves the 
choice, I shall have a double claim on your re- 
gard." 

" You make me too happy, Mrs* Webster. 
But does she know of my visit here? Is she 
aware that I am now in the house?" 

" She has not the least suspicion of it, Henry. 
I have carefully concealed nom her, for good 
reasops, the fact that I knew you." 

" Well, this need be no longer," he said. " I 
am impatient to see her face again, and once 
more to hear the music of her sweet voice.*' 

MrsL Webster rung the bell, and, to the ser- 
vant who entered, said — 

" Tell Anne that I should be glad to see her 
in the parlor." 

In a brief space she entered. 

" Let me introduce you to Mr. Illerton, 
Anne, the son of one of my best and oldest 
friends," said Mrs. Webster, Uking her hand 



Anne started a little when she heard the 
name, and there was a slight exhibition of in- 
ternal agitation ; but, in a moment she was 
calm, and received him with the easy pdito- 
ness that was so natural to her. 

It is needless to detail the particulars of this 



she is your pretty sewing girl ?" 

" Well, I do think so— And I kfww so !" said [ interview. Illerton, of course,' continued to be a 
Illerton in a positive tone. | constant visiter, and soon awoke a deep and 

This was more than Mrs. Webster had ex- 1 trembling interest in the heart of Anne Earn- 
pected, and she looked surprised and confused, est She no longer held towards Mrs. Webster 
Illerton continued — the relation of one whose services Were given 

" How eould you hold me in suspense so long, for hire. That lady had dissolved this conneo- 
Mrs. Webster^ when you knew that I was half tion, and had elevated her to the position of a 
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daughter and a companion. Anne attended her 
when she went into company, and was thus in- 
trodaced into a select and valued circle of 
friends, whose rank in society was fixed upon 
the basis of real worth. And she soon became 
known as the choice of Illerton, a young man 
universally esteemed for his high moral princi- 
ples. He was the only male representative of 
an old and wealthy Virginia ftmily. 

** Who do yon think I met in Market street, 
to-day t" said Genevra Hardamer to her sister, 
coming in from an idle stroll, with an expres- 
sion of astonishment upon her countenance. 

** How should I know, I wonder ?** said Ger- 
trude, moodily ; for, as usual, she was in no very 
amiable humor. 

** Well, you*d like to know, fm thinking.*' 

** Who was it then r asked Gertrude, bright- 
ening up a little. *" Was it Mr. Illerton 1*' 

** Yes. But there was somebody else with 
bim.** 

** And who was itl" asked Gertrude, with an 
expression of lively interest. 

'« You wouldn't guess in a dog's age, and so 
ril tell you. It was Anne Earnest" 

**WhoV* exclaimed Gertrude, jumping up | 
from her chair. 

•• Why,that trollop we sent off for not know- ; 
ing how to keep her place," said Genevra, in- 1 
dignantly. 

•• You must be mistaken, surely." 

** Indeed, and then I am not, Gertrude. The 
insolent huzzy looked at me with an imperti- 
nent grin, and made a motion as if she were 
going to speak, but I turned up my nose at her, 
and could have spit in her face, the forward ; 
minxr 

** But what in the world is the meaning of: 
her being in the street with Mr. Illerton 1"; 
asked Grertrude, greatly disconcerted. 

'* Fve got ray own thoughts about that," said 
Genevra. *' I never had much opinion of him, 
and as for her, I don't believe she's too good for 
any thing." 

but this insinuation by no means quieted the 
feelings of Gertrude. A cloud settled upon her 
brow, and she sat, for some time, in gloomy si- 
lence. 

** He needn't think to come here again, after 
having been seen in Market street with a hired 
girl ! I'll insult him if ever he sets his foot in 
Uiis house, or speaks to me ! I swear I will !" 
This last elegant expression for a lady's tongue, 
was enunciated by Genevra with peculiar ener- 
gy, while her fiice warmed with accumuUting 
passion. 

** Don't make yourself a fool about it, Genev- 
ra," responded Gertrude, testily, for she could 
not make up her mind to relinquish all hope of 
Illerton. 

This direct thrust, called into active play the 
unruly member of each of the young ladies, 
which continued for half an hour or more, until 
one of them was driven from the field. 

There happened to be some unusual attrac- 



tion at Peale's museum, in Holiday street, on 
that same evening, and Gertrude and Genevra 
attended, accompanied by a couple of young 
store-keepers. The museum was well filled, 
and the company made up, princinally, of those 
whose station in life was high in tne social rank. 
Among these, Gertrude and Genevra were quite 
conspicuous by their loud laughing and talking, 
and their excessive show of finery. Excepting 
themselves, there were few who were not 
plainly attired; and few whose manners and 
carriage did not stamp them as superior. 

"I declare, I never saw such s company of 
common people together in my life," remarked 
Genevra to tier spruce attendant " I should 
really think there were none here but journey- 
men mechanics' wives, if some of the men did 
not look so elegant Now ain't that too com- 
mon a looking body to be allowed admission 
here !" she continued, half aloud, indicating 
with a toss of her reticule, a very plain, but 
neatly dressed lady, who was gracefully lean- 
ing upon the arm of a gentleman, and examin- 
ing with him some beautiful entomological 
specimens. 

** That lady !" replied her attendant, in a tone 
of surprise. ** Why that is the elegant and ac- 
complished Mra H !" 

** It can't be possible !" responded Genevra, 
incredulously. 

** It is certainly none other. Miss Hardamer, 
for she is frequently in our store, and is every 
inch a lady. If pleasant manners, a perfect 
freedom from all affected airs of superiority, and 
a gentle and amiable disposition, are any indi- 
cations of a lady, then is she one. I never sea 
her in the store that I do not find my admiration 
of her character increasing." 

The young man spoke with warmth, and Ge- 
nevra was silent for a short time, and seemed 
offended. 

•• If there ain't Mr. Illerton, with that sweet 
girl on his arm again !" exclaimed Gertrude's 
; young companion, thrown off his guard in his 
admiration of the face and form of Anne Earn- 
est •* I wonder who she can be 1 As I live, 
the other lady on his arm is the rich and highly 
accomplished widow of the late Mr. Webster !" 

While yet addressing his companion, Illerton 
with the two ladies advanced towards the lady 

and gentleman — Mr. and Mra H , just 

mentioned as examining a case of entomologi- 
cal preparations, and, after a friendly greeting 
between tliem, Anne was introduced, and re- 
ceived with a cordial smile fix)m Mr. H-*— , 
and a warm pressure of the hand, and a welcome 
word from his lady. 

Upon all this, both Gertrude and Genevra 
looked with the liveliest astonishment and cha- 
igrin. The former was, however, speedily 
; aroused from her state of surprise, by her com- 
1 panion who again said, — 

" I wonder who she can be 1" 
! « 1 can tell you," said Gertrude, with a sneer 
I upon her lip. 
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*« Who 18 she, then ?— for I should like of all 
things to know.*' 

41 vvhy, she is no other than our cast off hired 
girl/* replied Gertrude, maliciously. 

** Impossible !'* said the young man. 

" I tell you it U possible though," said Ger- 
trude in a low, but excited tone, — ^**and her 
name is Anne Elamest. We turned her out of 
the house for improper conduct She's an artr 
ful, insinuating piece of goods, and has no doubt 
imposed upon Mrs. Wel»ter, who will get her- 
self into trouble with her." All this was ut- 
tered in a tone expressive of the strongest 
dislike and enmity towards Anne. 

Just at this moment Anne turned her face 
towards them, and the young man read its pure 
and lovely expression. 

**You must be in error, surely," he said 
earnestly. "An evil mind never could fill so 
innocent an expression as that now beaming 
upon her face !" 

*' Let me show you some of these beautiful 

specimens, Miss Earnest," said Mrs. H at 

this moment, in a voice distinctly heard by both 
Gertrude and her companion, and placing the 
arm she had disengaged from that of her hus- 
band at the moment of introduction, within that 
of Anne, she drew her towards the case of in- 
sects, and was soon busy in pointing out to her 
the rarest and most beautiful 

** So you see that I know her !" said Gertrude, 
with an expression of contempt 

The young man was silent, for he could not 
understand it. From that moment, it so hap- 
pened, that neither Gertrude nor Genevra could 
S) in any direction, without being thrown near 
lerton and Anne, and finding the latter in 
familiar association with those in the highest 
station in society. Mortified, and irritated, they 
left the museum at an early hour, and returned 
home. 

** I shall go crazy !" exclaimed Ike, bounding 
into the garret on the same night, and turning 
three or four summersets on and off of his bed. 
*' I've seen enough to last me for a year ! ha ! 
ha! ha! — whoop! hold me, Tom, or I shall 
die!" 

** You're crazy, already, I believe ! fiut what 
in the name of old Clutie is the matter, Ike ? 
Come, out with it !" said Tom. 

** Give me half an hour to breathe in, Tom !" 

** Nonsense ! What is in the wind 1" 

** I'm afraid it will kill me !" exclaimed Ike, 
again giving way to a loud explosion of laughter, 
and rolling from side to side of the bed upon 
which he had thrown himself. 

*' Don't be a fool, Ike !" hroke in Bill, impa- 
tiently. ** Let us hear what all this is about" 

" Well, I'll try and tell you," said Ike, raising 
up, and endeavoring to command himself; " but 
you must let me laugh every now and then, or 
I shall burst I went to the museum to-night 
and lo ! and behold ! our beauties down stairs 
were there, all dressed up to kill, with a couple 
of counter-jumpers dangling at their elbows. 



Didn't they cut a swath, though! They couldn't 
see me, no how. But there was somebody else 
there, too; and who do you think it was! Why, 
Anne Earnest with her sweet face, looking 
more beautiful than ever ; and she was hanging 
on the arm of Mr. Illerton, who was all atten- 
tion to her !" 

'* You must be joking, Ike," said Tom, io- 
creduloilisly. 

** No I'm not, though, Vm in dead earnest !" 

'* And did our living beauties see them !" 

«* See them ? Of course they did !" 

'* And how did they take it ? Do say, Ike t" 

** Just wait a bit 'till I get that ftr, will you I 
And there was somebody else alonff with them, 
too— Mrs. Webster, the rich lady that she lives 
with; and she would lean forward towards 
Anne, every now and then, so kind ; and look 
her in the face when she was speaking, with 
an expression that said, as plain as word»— 
* But you are a dear good girl, Anne, and 1 love 
you •' " 

" The devil !- ejaculated Bill. 

" It's all as true as death, boys ! And that 
ain't all ! Mrs. Webster, you know, is tip-top 
here, and she would every now and then intro- 
duce Anne to some lady or gentleman as much 
above our girls, as the sun is above the moon ; 
and they would treat her so polite, and seem so 
glad to make her acquaintance !" 

'« O, but that is good !" exclaimed Tom. 

*« If you'd only seen the accomplished Mrs. 

H •^' continued Ike, ** draw her arm through 

Anne's, and walk about the museum with her, 
showing her all the pretty things ; and then 'a' 
seen how struck down in the mouih Grertrude 
was, and how mad Genevra looked, it would 
have been something to remember as long as 
vou live. I wouldn't have begrudged tve dol- 
lars to have seen the show." 

** That is elegant !" said Bill. 

** I never saw any body so cut," continued 
Ike. ** They were all down in the mouth. And 
wasn't I glad to see it !" 

** Did Anne see you ?" asked Tom. 

** Once, but I kept out of her way." 

*' Did she speak to you !" said Bill. 

** I wasn't very near ; but when she saw me, 
she nodded her head, and smiled so sweetly. It 
wa'n't a sneaking nod and a stolen smile. All 
was all earnest, and above board." 

*' It's the best thing that has ever happened !** 
said Tom. '* Our old queen of Sbeba, you know, 
boys, goes her death on people's finding their 
level and keeping it" remarked Ike. "^ Anne's 
fomid her level at last, and I should like to know 
how many miles it is above the platform upon 
which she and her youn? jay-birds stand." 

** It's so high, that they'll never reach it; 
that's certain," said Bill. 

So excited were the boys, that they sat up 
until af)er one o'clock, talking over the matter. 
About this time they were attracted by a sud- 
den hurst of music in the street 

'* Somebody's serenading our girls, aa sure as 



Pill alive !*' said Ike, jumpiog up, and going to 
the window. 

^'Itseemethatall the fools ain*t dead yet,*' 
quietly remarked Tom, rising more slowly, and 
taking his station along side of Ike« 

<• It's as free for us as for any body, that's one 
consolation," added Bill, crowding in between 
his two worthy associates. 

*' That's too good music for them," said Ike, 
after they had all listened, in silence, to a well 
played air on three or four instruments — ** too 
g:ood by half ! I could do the business in the 
right style for them." 

" You 1 Why you can't play !" said Bill. 

" Can't 1 1" responded Ike. •* You've forgotten 
the sweet music I discoursed for them one night 
on the lap-stone." 

/'True! true! I had forgotten that," said 
Bill. ** Suppose, Ike, we give' em a touch one 
of these dark nights, any how. We could do it, | 
couldn't we 1" j 

" To a charm !" replied Ike, slapping the last | 
speaker upon the shoulder. *' That's a grand | 
idea, Bill ! Why didn't we think of it bemre 1" | 

'* What instrument can you play on, Ike 1" 
asked Bill. ^ 

*• Me ! Why, I'm hard to beat with the brush 
and scraper. 1 used to practise with the chim- 
ney-sweeps when I was only knee-high to a 
duck. I got so I could play almost any tune. 
Dick, up the alley, will lend me his instru- 
ments ; and then I'll do my part in all sorts of 
style. But what can you play on, Billl" 

** I've no particular skill in this way ; but I 
think I could manage to do a little on the old 
saw with a good new file." 

*' Capital ! But what are you worth, Tom 1 
— *re you at all musical 1" 

In answer to this, the garret was filled with 
the gruntings of a hog, and the squealing of | 
pigs in swinish accompaniment 

*^ You see I can do a little in the line," re- \ 
niarked Tom, quietly, as the discordant, ear- 
piercing noise subsided. 

'' So I should think. You shall lead the or- 
chestra, Tom. But three of us wont make a 
full band. How shall we fill the vacancies ? 
We want at least double our number." 

'* Leave that to me," said Bill. *' I am ac- 
quainted with several amateurs, who will cheer- 
fully lend us their valuable aid. For instance. — 
There is Tom Dunn, who is quite catagorical, 
as they say ; and Sandy Patterson, who, as a 
living trombone, is superior to any bloody- noun 
I ever heard in Strieker's dam. John Neal is 
a dabster on the conch ; and, if others are 
wanted, 1 can count three or four niore." \ 

*' The fuller the band, the better," responded ) 
Ike. ^ 

*' If a good large bull-dog would add any thing 
to the harmony of the music, Sam Miller can 
bark to any tune." 

** Prime ! now ain't it ?" said Ike, warmly. 
^ When shall we do the thing ?" 

'* The sooner the better," replied Tom. 



** Let it be some dark night about one o'clock, 
then," said Ike. 

"Agreed!" responded the two associates 
The serenade being arranged, the boys retired 
to bed ; but it was a long time before their 
senses were locked in sleep, for their minds were 
too actively occupied with their intended exhi- 
bition of musical skill. 

In about a week they had every thing ready 
to begin. The night was dark and cloudy, and 
in every way favorable for the new serenade. 
They had found four boys besides themselves, 
as ripe for fun and frolic as they were. To avoid 
suspicion, our three chaps went all up stairs, 
talking loud enough to be heard, at ten o'clock, 
the usual hour of retiring. In the garret they 
made a clatter of shoes, &c., and then threw 
themselves upon the beds, and rolled about 
there, that the noise of the ricketty bedsteads 
might be distinctly heard below. It was twelve 
before they thought it safe to descend from their 
attic, which was accomplished in a way peculiar 
to themselves. A long back building was con- 
nected with the main building, and from this 
they could descend to a lower range, connecting 
with the house below ; and firom this, again, to 
a high wall shutting in the yard of that house 
from an alley that ran immediately in the rear. 
In this way they could readily get out and in, 
without any suspicion being excited in the 
family, and in this way, the three companions in 
mischief escaped from the house on the evening 
in question. 

Joining their four associates, all armed with 
their several instruments of music, they held a 
consultation, and after arranging all prelimina- 
ries, and being certain, from his warning cry to 
all rogues and mischief plotters, that the watch- 
man was making the best of his way to the 
other end of his ward, and would not pass there 
again for the next hour, they stole quietly 
around in front, and arranged themselves before 
the house. It was by this time nigh on to one 
o'clock, and as it was a very dark, and cloudy 
night, there were no persons in the street. . 

" One at a time, to prepare for the full chorus 
of instruments," said Ike. " Strike up, Tom !" 

Instantly the air was filled with a combina- 
tion of grunting and squealing, that seemed to 
come from half a dozen alarmed swinish mo- 
thers, and their hungry offspring. Then came 
half a dozen mnsical sounds from Ike's brush 
and scraper, clear and distinct. 

''Now Bill !" said the leader. 

And Bill's saw and file set every dog's teeth, 
in the whole neighborhood, on edge, and waked 
them up just enough to answer promptly Sam 
Miller*8 real bull-dog bark, that was responded 
to by Tom Dunn in a caterwaul, that seemed like 
the dying confession of some old roof-scrambler. 

" Blo(^y-noun / bloody-noun.' bloody-noun/ 
chip !" rose clear and full, as the last note of 
feline distress died away in the distance. This 
was succeded by three or four blasts from John 
Neal's conch shell 
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Bill's new fangled violin, as ho called it, 
startled every sleeper in the house, and before 
the final blast on the conch, preparatory to the | 
full chorus, several windows were thrown open, ' 
and half a dozen old and young Hardamers 
were straining their eyes into the darkuess. 

" Now give it to 'em, free and easy* boys !" 
said Ike, and away they went, making a most 
diabolical combination of sounds. Clear and 
distinct above the whole, and at regular inter- 
vals, would come in " bloody-noun /*' " bloody- 
noun/" always accompanied with the deep- 
toned bull-dog bark, and winding off with a 
most ear-piercing feline scream. Steadily, and 
with a most unmusical, nerve-thrillinff screech, 
did Bill workaway upon his old saw, but by all 
his efibrts he could not drown the ringing noise 
of Ike's brush and scraper. For full ten min- 
utes they continued their serenade, without a 
moment's cessation. At the end of that time, 
Hardamer sallied out of his front door, armed 
with an old musket. This apparition brought 
on the finale, and then there was a separation, 
in difierent wajrs, of the whole band of sere- 
naders, who scampered off in double quick time. 

Hurrying around the square, and up the 
alley, as fast as they could, our three young 
rebels scrambled up the roofs of the different 
houses, in their wa^ to their garret, and made 
an entrance there m three mmutes from the 
time Hardamer had dispersed the band. Rap- 
idly disrobing themselves, they beat a quick 
retreat to b^, and were, to all appearances, 
sound asleep, when their master, whose suspi- 
cions had been aroused, came up into the gar- 
ret His finding them all stowed snugly away, 
puzzled him a good deal, but their presence 
there was conclusive of their innocence, and so 
he withdrew without a word. 

" Old Lignumvitie was just too late," whis- 
pered Ike. 

it We've made a narrow escape, I'm think- 
ing," said Tom. 

" Wouldn't we have had a tea-party, though, 
if old Lignum vits'd got here before us !" added 
Bill. «* He'd never forgiven that. But I won- 
der how the Misses Hanlamer were pleased. I 
hope they didn't faint under the operation." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE 0HANOB8 OF A YEAR. 

We change the scene, now, to a farm house 
in Virginia. It is small and neat, and stands on 
a slight eminence, overlooking, on either side, 
a well cultivated farm of some five hundred 
acres. A negro quarter stands at the distance 
of about a hundred yards, in and about which 
are a dozen blacks — men, women and children. 
An elderly man is walking backwards and for- 
wards before the door of the dwelling, in the 
cool of the evening, and by his side is a young 



man, in earnest convenation with him. Some- 
times the elder of the two walks forward rap- 
idly, and sometimes pauses and looks into the 
face of his companion with an expression of 
painful surprise. Both are dressed m the ordi- 
nary, coarse, every day clothing of working 
farmers. Let us approach them. The old man 
is speaking. 

** How could you keep this so long from us, 
William r 

**1 have not had the heart to mention it, 
father. My wrong doings so distressed yon, 
that I dared not mention this, until an oppress- 
ing sense of duty has fbrced from me the 
unwilling confession." 

** And you have not heard firom her daring 
all the past year?" 

•» Never once. I left her without even an 
intimation of mv intention to go away. She 
knows not whether I am dead or alive. And I 
am as ignorant of her condition." 

** O, my son ! How could you find it in your 
heart to act thus 1" 

•' No one knows, father, how far from right 
principles he may be led, until he begins to 
allow his feet to diverge firom the ways of rec- 
titude. I wasted the money your labor procured 
for me ; became involved in debt, and married 
to obtain monev to extricate myself from my 
difiicultiea The father of my wife, displeased 
with our marriage, which was a secret one« 
would have nothing to do with us ; and, heartily 
disliking the woman I had married, I left her 
to her fate. No doubt her father received her 
as soon as he was sure 1 had left the city." 

'*' Merciful heaven !" ejaculated the old man, 
clasping his hands, and lifting bis eyes u[h 
wards. 

** It was a wicked thing, father," responded 
the young man, in a subdued tone, '*but, if not 
too late, I would gladly retrace some of my 
steps." 

** It is never too late, my son, to make the 
eflbrt to repair our wrong doings. You must 
go at once to Baltimore, and bring home your 
wife." 

** That is just what I wish to do. I cannot 
say that I ever had any auction for her, but 
duty, now, must take the place of love." 

*< Under any circumstances, we must do our 
duty," said the father. **• I'm afraid this will 
almost break your mother's heart In all your 
wandering from right, she never thought you 
capable of such an act But I must break it to 
her this evening, for to-morrow you must leave 
for Baltimore. Not a day should be lost, for no 
one can tell what a day may bring forth." 

Both now entered the house, and the mother 
met them at the door. Her eye had often 
turned towards them, from the window, with an 
expression of concern, while they walked before 
the house, for she saw that they were convers- 
ing on some subject of painful interest ; and now 
she looked into each face with a glance of 
earnest inquiry. The young man could not 
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withstand that look, for the tears filled into his 
eyes, and he passed her hnrriedlv. 

** Let me know all, John,** said the mother, 
looking^ into her hnsband's fiice with an appeal- 
ing expression. **It is better that I should 
know all." 

'* Perhaps it is,** said the old man. *' Oar 
William married more than a year ago, and 
deserted his young wife in a few weeks.'^ 

** Father of mercies !** she ejaculated, in a 
low, subdued tone of voice, lifting upwards her 
a^ed eyes, and clasping her hands together. 
The jToung man saw the movement from the 
adjoining room, and understood its meaning too 
well. Covering his fiice with his hands, he 
leaned against the wall, and groaned aloud. 
That groan of deep, and heart-^iching distress, 
reached the mother*s ears, and tum^ the tide 
of her feelings. Instantly she went in to him, 
and, taking his hand, said, in a broken voice, 
while the tears rained down her time-furrowed 
cheeks — 

** My son, the past cannot be recalled ; but 
the present must do all that can be done to 
atone for the past Who, or what is the wo- 
man yon have married?'* 

** Not such a woman as I ought to have made 
the daughter of so good a mother. But, she is 
respectable, movee in good society, and her 
father is rich.** 

•• Then, William, how could you desert her!*' 

** Because, I married her like a villain, only 
for her mone^. Failing to get that from her 
prudent old father, who was displeased at the 
marriage, I left her.** 

"O, my son,*' replied his mother, greatly 
moved, ** what a world of trouble have you 
brought upon yourself. But, I trust it is not yet 
too late to repair, in some degree, the injury you 
have done. You must go for her, and bring her 
home, if she will return with you.** 

*' That is just what I wish to da But vou 
will not find her, I fear, all that you could wish. 
She is the eldest of three grown up sisters, who 
have been raised in idleness, are poorly edu- 
cated in any thing substantial, and full of false 
notions. They are proud and envious, and, of 
course, weak-mindea. 

*' Let us hope that a year of painful disap- 
pointment may have greatly changed her. 
Affliction and trouble do wonders for us, some- 
times." 

'* True, mother; for 1 am a living witness of 
their eflScacy." 

"I think your father should go with you. Ton 
have deceived the family once, and her father 
would act wisely to put no further confidence 
in you," said the mother. 

«* She is right," responded the father. •• But 
I cannot be ready for several days." 

•• Then I had better wait, father, for I fear to 
go alone, lest she refuse to return with me." 

The reader, of course, recognizes, in this 
family, that of Anderson, who married Gene- 
vieve Hardamer. He had gone ofiT to the South, 



and his money very soon becoming exhausted, 
he joined a club of gamblers, and lived upon the 
dishonest fains of his craft, for six or seven 
months, when he was taken down with a south- 
em fever. From this he recovered after great 
and protracted sufi^ering, a changed man, at 
least, so far as intention was concerned. He 
immediately returned home, and joined his 
father in the honest toil of a farmer. Gradually 
his better feelings gained strength, and he con- 
tinued to bring out into action what he saw to 
be right, at the same time, steadily resisting his 
wrong desires. Finally, he perceived it to be 
his duty to return to his wife, and, acting out 
the principle of obedience, be made known to 
his mther, the painful secret that was weighing 
upon his mind. 

A single year will often work wonderful 
changes. 

We have advanced the reader a full twelve- 
month in the history of Anderson ; let us go 
back and bring up the rest of our characters. 

The novel serenade which bad been given for 
the benefit of Misses Gertrude and Genevra, did 
not fall upon their ears alone. The air is an 
unselfish element, and never can be bought over 
to subserve purely selfish feelings ; and so, on 
; the occasion alluded to, it diffused the harsh din 
around as liberally as it will the sweetest melo- 
dy. A knowledge of the circumstance spread, 
and soon became known far and near, as an 
excellent piece of fun. Nor did thev escape 
the annoyance of its being known, for there are 
always in society those who delight in telling 
unpleasant news, and several pf . these individ- 
uals were among the young ladies' acquaint- 
ances, and took especial pains to let them know 
all that was said about it in connection with 
their names. The mortification was4o them, a 
terrible one. 

Gertrude insisted upon it that Tom was one 
of the company, for it was a well known fiict, 
she urged, that he could imitate the squealing 
of pigs to perfection. 

»• That may all be true enough," her father 
would reply, who had his own suspicions, and 
his own reasons for not wishing them confirmed 
—"But I found Tom in bed when I went up 
into the garret directly after. How could he 
have been there and in the street at the same 
time?" 

" But Millie says," she replied, one day, after 
this oft repeated answer, " that Tom and the 
other bo^s are out until twelve o'clock almost 
every night, and that they climb up on the roof 
of the back building, and get into the garret 
window when they come home. I have no 
doubt but that he came in that way after his 
outrageous conduct, and got into bed before 
you thought of going into the garret." 

"Does Millie say thati" asked her father 
quickly. 

" Yes, indeed, she does.*V300Qle 

"Call hemp!" he said. <^ 

Millie soon made her appearance. 
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" Did you say that the boys were out almost 
every night until twelve and one o*clock, and 
that they get in by climbingf up over ttie back 
building?" said Hardainer, sternly. 

Millie looked at Gertrude and hesitated. 

** Do you hear? you black wench !'* he said 
angrily. 

** 1 brieve er did say so,'* replied Millie. 

** You believe you did ? DonU you know that 
you did? ha?" 

;• P'r'aps I did. But I only thought so," said 
Millie, who had no wish to become an informer 
against the boys. 

" What right had you to think so, ha ?" said 
her master. 

" I d'no, sir," responded Millie, with a most 
Billy expression and tone. 

** Clear out into the kitchen, you stupid huz- 
zy, you !** said Hardamer in a loud passionate 
voice, assuming, at the same, a threatening at- 
titude. 

Millie retreated in confusion to her own part 
of the house. 

" I don*t make any thing out of this," re- 
sumed Hardamer, ** but 1*11 catch *em at their 
capers if they cut any." And so saying, he 
went down stairs into the shop. It was just 
about half past three o'clock, and, as he entered 
the back door, a notary entered the front door 
of his shop, and presented him with a protest 
It was a note of five thousand dollars, which he 
had endorsed for a large shoe-dealer up town, 
and was the first of five, all of which would 
mature in the course of the next sixty days. 

*'Have you heard the news?** asked a neigh- 
bor, stepping in at the moment, •* Mr. the 

large shoe-dealer has failed ; and it is said to be 
a desperate bad one too. He won't be able to 
pay over fifty cents in the dollar." 

** Then I'm a ruined man !" exclaimed Hard- 
amer, sinking back upon a chair. 

The rumor was too true. Within the next 
two months Hardamer's property was thrown 
into market, and forced sales enected at ruin- 
ous prices. His credit was saved, but it was at 
the expense of nearlv all he was worth. Com- 
mon estimation haa named his property far 
above its real value. His dauebters had looked 
upon it as almost inexhaustible. But a loss of 
twenty-five thousand dollars, or, rather, a sacri- 
fice of property, valued at forty thousand dol- ; 
lars, took nearly every thing he was worth. 

To be thrown back, thus, at his age, with a ; 
large family, tended in no degree to soothe a | 
temper, naturallv overbearing and irritable. 
All he now had left, was the house in which 
was his shop and dwelling, his stock of boots, 
shoes, leather, &c, and about one thousand 
dollars in turnpike road stock, twenty per cent 
below par. To this scrip he had been holding 
on for the last three years, in hopes that it 
would rise to par, but, now, a pressing demand 
for money in his business, required him to sell, 
just as there was some indication of an improve- 



ment; and eight hundred dollars were received 
for what originally cost him one thousand. 

Before selling, however, he made an eflbrt to 
raise a few hundred dollars, in hopes that the 
stock would go up speedily. Waiting upon an 
old friend, between whom and himself bad 
passed numerous business favors during the ten 
years previous, he asked him for the loan of a 
note of five hundred dollars. 

*'H-h-hem! Mr. Hardamer. Whatsecu — " 
and the old friend paused as if unwilling to utter 
the word. 

**Security did you mean tosay, sir?" asked Hard- 
amer, his face flushed, and his eyes sparkling. 

*< Ye-ye-yes, Mr. Hardamer, that is what I 
meant to say. Things have changed a little of 
late. We have to be cautious, you know.*' 

*'I want to know, sir, if you mean to say, 
that because I am unfortunate, I am no longer 
honest 1" said Hardainer, p|lacing himself before 
his old friend, and looking him fiercely in the ftca 

^ No, I did not mean to say any such thing," 
he replied, much embarrassed. ** But you are 
too sensitive ; you cannot, reasonably, expect to 
get favors, now you are reduced, such as was 
readily extended to you before the failure that 
stripped you of nearly every thing." 

Hardamer looked him a moment in the face 
with a strong expression of contempt, and turn- 
ing upon his heel, left the store without utter- 
ing a word in reply. 

Itetuming to his shop, he determined to sell 
his scrip at once. But the necessity for losing 
two hundred dollars on it, was by no means a 
pleasant idea, and he finally concluded to wait 
upon a certain individual who could always 
procure a loan, on good security, for a constd' 
eration. 

** I want five hundred dollars," said Hard- 
amer, entering the ofiice of this certain indivi- 
dual, in the neighborhood of the Exchange. 

** I don't know what to say, Mr. Hardamer; 
money's dreadful tight just now," replied the 
broker, who knew the real strength of every 
business man in town. 

"Well, what if it is tight?" said the appli- 
cant, pettishly, " I've jgrood security to ofier." 

" Whose note is it ?" asked the broker in an 
indifferent tone. 

" It's to be my own note, with collateral in 

the shape often shares of Turnpike Road 

Stock." 

** That stock's poor stuff!" remarked the bro- 
ker, in a calm, indifierent tone. 

" It is worth eighty dollars now, and la ris- 
ing," said Hardamer. 

" You couldn't force a sale at seventy," re- 
plied the broker. 

** Why, it's quoted at eighty-one, this room- 
ing." 

The broker compressed his lips, turned up 
his nasal protuberance a little, and gave his 
head a knowing toss. 

" What do you mean by that," asked Hard- 
amer, a little irritated. 
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••Tt'0 all a gull r said the broker. » There 
iso't a particle of rise — in fact, the market baa 
a downward tendency." 

** Well, up or down, Mr. Centum, will you 
lend me five hundred dollars for sixty days on 
this security 1" said Hardamer, decidedly. 

•* Pm afraid of it," replied Mr. Centum. 

** Then I must bid you good morning/' said 
Hardamer, rising. 

As he was about leaving the door, the broker, 
who had walked out with him, remarked, in a 
quiet, careless tone, that he knew a man, who 
might, probably, loan on it; and that if he was par- 
ticularly in want of the money, he would try and 
make the negotiation for him, as a personal favor. 

The bait took. Hardamer expressed his gra- 
titude for the kind offer, and promised to call in 
an hour. In an hour he w^ again at the office 
of Mr. Centum. 

** Well, what was the result of your applica- 
tion ?" he asked, with evident anxiety. 

** He didn't seem much inclined,** replied the 
broker, coldly. ** Has no confidence in the 
aecuriiy." 

'* Why, I am sure the security is safe and 
ample." 

'* You may think so, but he don*t," replied Mr. 
Centum. *' However, I saw an old chap who 
does things in this line whenever he can make 
a good operation. He*s willing to make the 
loan, but I*m afraid the terms are too hard. 
The old fellow hasn't much conscience led." 

'* Well, what does he ask ?" inquired Hard- 
amer, with nervous impatience. 

** I almost hate to name it," said the broker. 
** He offers to let you have four hundred and 
fifty dollars for sixty days, for your note of five 
hundred dollars, secured by a provisional trans- 
fer of the stock." 

** That's five per cent a month ! You are not 
in earnest, certainly !" exclaimed Hardamer, in 
indignant astonishment. 

** Yes, I am, I do assure yon. That is the 
best I can do for you ; but it is a ruinous dis- 
count," said Mr. Centum, sympathizingly. 

'« 1*11 sell my stock first !" responded Hard- 
amer, warmly. '* Fm not going to be swindled 
in that way !" 

** Perhaps, in the course of to>morrow I 
might be able to do something better for you," 
said the broker, who found that he had attempted 
to go rather too deep into his customer. 

On the next day Hardamer called on him 
again. ^^Does things look any brighter to- 
day V he said, putting on as cheerful a counte- 
nance as possible. 

<*Pve seen several persons since yesten 
replied Mr. Centum, ''and the best 1 can do for 
you, is four per cent a month, besides my com- 
missions." 

Hardamer turned on his heel and left the 
office. That day he sold his stock for eight 
hundred dollara The money realized on this 
sale was soon exhausted in the payment of sun- 
dry regular buainesB notea Others were still 



out To meet these, now became a serioua 
matter, for, although his business- continued 
good, his expenses were very heavy, causing a 
constant, and larpre dra in of money. His ledger 
showed 8 fair batance of **good accounts;" but 
every tradesman knows how much to calculate 
upon ** good accounts" in a time of need. 

It was about two months from the time of his 
first interview with the broker, that Hardamer 
found the due-day of a note drawn for three 
hundred dollars, approaching with unwelcome 
rapidity. All that he could do in the way of 
pushing collections among his numerous good 
customers, availed but little in making up the 
desired amount. His attempt to borrow a note 
from an old business friend had convinced him, 
that his fiiir reputation had departed with his 
money, and his proud spirit turned from the 
idea of again asking a favor of any one, and 
running the risk of refusal and insult But 
time rolled on, even until the day of payment, 
and he was still short about one hundrea and 
fif^y dollars. All attempts to force collections 
faither for that day were abandoned about 
twelve o'clock, and still the amount wanted 
was no less. Having always managed his busi* 
ness with great prudence, he had rarely been 
required to raise funds when a note fell due, 
and in the few instances that it had occurred, 
he was at no loss to find plenty of persons to 
accommodate him. Of course he was now in 
a state of great uneasiness. Restless and ex- 
cited, he paced the narrow avenue behind his 
counter, backwards and forwards, laboring in 
thought for some expedient by which he could 
rescue his note from its threatened danger. 
Suddenly pausing, he leaned upon the counter, 
: with his head between his hanas, and remained 
; in that position for nearly ten minutes. 

*' It must be done !" he said, in a low, sad 
; voice ; and turning to his desk, he drew a check 
I for one hundred and seventy dollars, dated fif- 
; teen days ahead, and, putting it into his pocket 
; book, went out, and proceeded to the office of 
; Mr. Centum. 

That individual he found sitting in his office, 
; with his legs upon the table, and a newspaper 
I held before his facr, as if reading ; but his eyes 
; were with his thoughts, and they had more to 
do with the omnipotent dollar than with the 
newsof the day. 

*' How are you to-day, Hardamer V he said, 
with an air of importance, not even rising from 
his chair, or changing his position. 

•'Pretty well, I thank you," replied Hard- 
amer, somewhat meekly. '< Can you do any 
I thing with this for me 1" presenting his check. 
/ I'he broker looked at it a moment, and shook 
'• his head. 

*' Pm afraid not," he said indifferentljr. •« If 
; it was a good business note, I could get it done 
I for you easily, at the rate of two per cent a 



month. But people are afraid of checks. Be- 
sides, you know, your credit is not what it used 
to be. There was a time, when any thing with 
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your name on it was as good as gold ; bat now^ 
It is very different. Do you want the money'; 
badl?r» 

'* Indeed I do !^' replied Hardamer, earnestly. 
•" If I don't get get it before three, it *11 be all 
over with me." 

This communication was particularly grati- 
fying* to the broker. 

"Don't you think you can get it for me 1" 
asked Hardamer, appealingly. **You don't 
know how much vou will oblige roe?" 

*' Nothing would give me greater pleasure," 
replied Mr. Centum. '* But I am somewhat 
doubtful. I am willing to try, however, and 
will do my best. Leave me the check, and call 
at half past one." 

" I will be here to the minute," said Harda- 
mer, handing over the check. •* Do your very 
best to get it for me, Mr. Centum 1" 

•* I will, most certainly. Good morning, Mr. 
Hardamer." 

As soon as his intended victim had departed, 
the broker took from the drawer a long narrow 
^iece of paper, dated upon that day, upon which 
were two columns of figures, and a column of 
names. The names indicated the drawers or 
endorsers of notes ; the first column the •* face" 
of the notes, and the last column the amount of 
'* shave," or usurious interest, obtained upon 
them. Without hesitation, he added the name 
of Hardamer, entered the check, one hundred 
and eighty dollars, fifteen days, and in the last 
column extended ten dollars. Then running 
up this last column rapidly, he ascertained its 
amount to be fifty dollars. 

** Pretty ftir, that, by twelve o'clock !" he 
soliloquized—*' forty of it in hand, and old Hard- 
amer's as sure as if I had it in. my fingers. Let 
me see how my bank account holds out 1" 

Turning to his check book, he entered the 
last check on the margin, and subtracting it 
from the preceding amount, closed the book 
with a smile of satisfaction. 

** Twenty thousand all safe," he said musing- 
ly, ''and five thousand sure to be paid in be- 
fore three o'clock. I shall be flush to-morrow. 
Old Hardamer's getting into trouble ; but he's 
honest to the back-bone, and owns the property 
he occupies, all in fee simple. He'd sell his 
coat before he'd wrong any. one out of a dollar. 
I must keep my eye on him. If I manage him 
^S^^^y* ^6*11 be worth to me a cool thousand, 
before he's all done for. f must turn him round 
gently until I get him completely into my 
power, and then go it on him strong. It takes 
me to do the thing neatly !" — and he laughed 
to himself, with a low, peculiar, chuckling 
laugh. 

At half past one, precisely, Hardamer entered 
the broker's office. Just five minutes before 
that time, Mr. Centum stepped out, and circling 
the square at a quick pace, returned as Harda- 
mer entered. 

'« Well, what's the word 1" asked Hardamer, 
afiecting an air of indifference, while bis heart 



beat violently, and he felt a slight tremor all 
over. 

*' I've been running about ever since for yon,** 
said the broker, panting as naturally, and wip- 
ing off the perspiration as earnestly, as if he 
were in a great heat from over exertion and 
fatigue, ** and found a man, at last, who has a 
little money by him. He says he will do it 
for you. He was somewhat fearful at first, but 
I told him you were as good as gold, and booest 
to the back-bone." 

^ Thank you ! thank you !" responded Hard- 
amer, warmly. *'How much did he charge 1" 

** Ten dollars. It's a good deal, I know ; but 
the man who took it never will enter into any 
operation for less than ten dollars. I can't 
charge my commission on this ; it would be too 
hard upon you." 

*• I can do no better now, of course," said 
Hardamer, who gladly accepted of one hundred 
and sixty dollars for his check, although the 
rate of discount was over one hundred percent 
per annum. Still, it was only a single tran- 
saction ; and the loss was but ten dollars. "^And 
who wouldn't sacrifice ten dollars," he said to 
himself, as he walked towards the bank, «* to 
have his note safely out, and his mind at ease." 



CHAPTER IX. 
trohbub on both bides of thb hovbb. 

<< Old Lififnumvite's getting as cross as a 
bear, latelv," said Bill, on the afternoon of the 
day on which Hardamer had passed through 
his first shaving operation. *' We'll have to 
check him again. It wont answer to let him 
have the upper hand of us ; if we do, there '11 
be no living in the ho^Jse with him." 

** He musn't talk to me again, like he did a 
little while ago, I can tell him ; or he'll get his 
own pretty quick ! I've no notion of it," respond- 
ed Ike. 

«* He talked about giving me the stirrup, 
yesterday," said Tom. ^ I should just like to see 
him try that game once; I'd show him bow 
much more interesting it was when played by 
two, instead of one. Since he's got to going 
down hill, there's no living with him. IVa 
snarl and jaw all the while !" 

** He's done one good thing, though," said 
Ike. 

"What is that 1" 

^ Why, he's set our beauties up stairs to 
work. If I didn't see Gertrude trying to make 
a shirt yesterday, I wish I may be shot ! Millie 
says all three are at it, but none of 'em, except 
Genevieve, who is now the best of the bunch, 
knows much about it. Whenever any body 
calls in, Gertrude and Genevra hide their work 
away, and then sit with their hands in their 
laps until the visiter has departed." 

^ It ain't possible, Ike, that they are such 
fools 1" 
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**How can yoa ask such a qaestioo, Tom 1 5 *« and if he attempts to rise, Til beat his braina 
But, Millie says, and I say too, that they'll not | out with this bootrjack !*' picking up the article 
hold out long. They are both too proud and | named, and brandishing it over the head of his 
too lazy to work.*' s roaster in a threatening manner. 

** That's a fiict,'* said Bill, energetically. | Ike did not wait for a second invitation, but 
** It's most time we gave 'em another sere- 1 poured in the blows with the cowhide thick and 
nade. Suppose we amuse them a little to-inst. 



night?" said Ike. 

^* Agreed !" responded his two companions, ' 
heartily, aod that night about twelve o'clock, 
the whole family were awakened by another 
full chorus of 'diabolical sounds. Instantly 
llardamer seized his old musket, which had 
been loaded some time before pretty plentifully 
with small shot, and throwing open the window, 
blazed away right in the midst of them. Not 
one of the young serenaders but had a taste of 
the shot, but it mippened, fortunately, that none 
received any wound of consequence ; the little 
messengers of punishment only penetrating the 
flesh in unimportant parts o{ the body. It is 
needless to say, that there was a sudden cessa- 
tion of the music, and a silent scampering of 
the young rascals. Putting down his gun, 
Hardamer proceeded at once to the garret, and 
lo ! there was no one there but little Jimmv. 

** Where are the boys !" he asked in a loud 
quick voice. 

** They're gone out, sir," replied the fright^ 
ened boy. 

•< Gone out where 1" 

** They went out of the window, sir." 

"Whenl" 

** About an half hour ago, sir," said Jimmy, 
trembling from head to foot, he scarcely knew 
whv. 

Hardamer turned on his heel, and went down 
stairs quickly, but returned in a minute with a 
cowhide in his hand. He did not wait long 
before the three boys came scrambling up the 
roof, smarting from the few small shot that had 
penetrated l^neath the skin; and frightened, 
dreadfully, at the idea of being wounded. Ike 
jumped from the window sill to the floor, first, 
and upon him was made the opening demon- 
stration of his master's skill in using the cow- 
hide. Heavily and with rapidity did the blows 
descend for the space of nearly a minute, by 
which time BiU and Tom were fairly at the 
scene of action. Ike had begun to recover a 
little from the surprise and confusion of the 
sudden attack, and, watching his opportunity, 
caught at the cowhide, and jerked it from his 
master's hand. 

** Come on, boys !" he called out, <* let's give 
the devil a taste of his own porridge." And 
flourishing the cowhide about his head, he 
brought it across the &ce of his master with 
tremendous force. 

Quick as thought, Bill and Tom responded 
to the summons, and before Hardamer had re- 
covered from the sudden attack. Bill struck him 
a heavy blow under the ear, with his fist, which 
brought him at full length upon the floor. 

<'Kow slash it into him, Ike!" cried Bill, 



But Hardamer was too much excited by this 
unexpected scene, lo lay quietly upon the floor. 
DisT^rding Bill's bootrjack, and not seeming 
lo feef its force, as it descended upon his head, 
Hardamer sprung to his feet, and catching Ike 
by the collar, dealt him two or three tremen- 
dous blows with his fist, which, in turn, brought ' 
tiiat individual to the floor. 

A new bought now struck him, and, retreat- 
ing at once from the battle ground, he called in 
the aid of three watchmen, who proceeded, 
mace in hand, to the garret. Suspecting the 
design of Hardamer, the boys barricaded the 
door, after driving a nail over the latch, b^ 
bringing their bedsteads against iu But this 
only served to embarrass the watchmen a little, 
not to keep them out They quickly forced the 
door. 

•* Touch me at vour peril 1" said Ike, as the 
three rebels crowded together at the one end of 
the room, armed in no very offensive manner ; 
their several weapons consisting of a boot-jack, 
a broom handle, ajod a heayy, knotted cane. 

^' You'd better give in at once, my Jads," said 
one of the watchmen, brandishing his mace. 
" We're used to handling men." And so say- 
ing, he advanced upon them with his two asso* 
ciate& Each watchman singled his prize, and 
made his capture with an ease and quickness, 
that showed him to be a perfect master of his 
tiade. 

That night our serenaders were quartered in 
the watch house. On the next day, they were 
committed by a magistrate, and on the third 
day were tried before the City Court for an as- 
sault upon their master. Being indented ap- 
prentices, and the assault proved, they were 
ordered ten lashes, each, by the court. Pre- 
vious to this, however, a surgeon had examined 
their wounds, and removed about twenty small 
shot 

On the niffht after this flogging, the three 
boys bundled up their clothes, and leaving the 
house by the garret window, took a flnal leave 
of their master. In this act was consummated 
the evils of improper discipline. Had Hardamer 
treated them, from the first, as he would have 
liked his own children treated, and carefully 
watched over them with other than exclusively 
selfish feelings, he would never have found 
them opposing and insulting his authority, nor 
have oeen deserted by them at a time when he 
more than ever stood in need of their services. 
Nor would he have been the cause of three 
stout lads, utterly unfit to govern themselves, 
breaking loose upon the world, to add, in all 
probability, to its annals of misery and crime. 
Had be governed his own household aright. 
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children and apprentices, the former woold 
have been respected by the latter, and the 
latter kindly treated by the former. No such 
an act as the mock serenade, could, nossibly, 
have occurred. But Hardamer started wrong 
from the beginning, and the evils inherent in 
his family government, increased, until they 
were consummated in open insubordination. 

The loss of his three boys, just at this time, 
was, to Hardamer, a serious matter. It re- 
quired him to seat three more journeymen, at 
ten dollars a week each ; thus, in his embar- 
rassed condition, increasing his cash expenses 
about twenty dollars per week; for, taking the 
year round, it had not cost him, in the way he 
fed and clothed the three boys, over ten dol- 
lars, weekly. This additional cause of embar- 
rassment, and consequent anxiety, tended to 
increase his despondency, and to irritate his 
feelings in a very ffreat decree. Burdened 
with a large and helpless family, from whom 
he r^ceiv^ no sympathy, he felt himself un- 
equal to the task imposed upon hinL All he 
could do to press sales and force collections, 
was of no avail in keeping him even, when the 
dae-davs of notes rolled around. Doing only a 
retail business, he rarely had a note of any 
consequence to offer for discount ; and, there- 
fore, whenever short of money, he had but one 
resource, and that was his friend Mr. Centum, 
who never failed him at the hour of extremity. 

Six months rolled away, and during that time 
he had become more and more inextricably 
involved with his money-lending friend. Hardly ; 
a day passed that some operation was not re- 
quired, either in taking up notes, renewing 
checks, or extending loans, and, in ever^ case 
where either of the latter were effected, it was 
at a ruinous sacrifice; for the broker, in ex-: 
tending a previous loan for a new term of 
twenty or thirty days, beyond which he rarely 
went, always made it the excuse for taking an 
exhorbitant interest, screening himself, too, be- 
hind some pretended invisible wealthy individ- 
ual, who would receive nothing less. During 
the first six months that Hardamer remained in 
the web of difficulties which the broker was 
weaving around him, and by which he was 
embarrassing his movements more and more 
every day, that individual succeeded in getting 
from him, in unreasonable discounts, about five 
hundred dollars, and was, at the end of that 
time, bleeding him at the rate of from thirty to 
forty dollars, weekly; and yet^ at the same 
time, did not risk in all over fifteen hundred 
dollars, to secure which he had obtained a 
mortgage on Hardamer's house, worth, at least, 
with the ground, five or six thousand dollars. 

Amid all these increasing difficulties, Harda- 
mer found no sympathy in his family, except 
from Genevieve, who saw from his manner, 
that he had sore trials to contend with. What 
these really were, neither she nor the rest 
knew ; but, as her own heart had been deeply 
tried, she had learned to feel for others. Her 



father foiled not to perceive the difference in 
her manner towards him, and her willingnesfl 
to make herself useful ; and gradually his feel- 
ings warmed towards her. As for Genevra and 
Gertrude, the more difficnlt it became to get 
money out of their father, to spend in all kinds 
of fashionable extravagances, the more impor- 
tunate did they become, and the more insulting 
in their manner towards him. 

Time had rolled on to past mid-winter, and 
durin? this gay season, these two young ladies 
had dashed away with as much show and 
extravagance as if their father had been made 
of money. Indeed, from the time it became 
known that he had met with a heavy loss, they 
had considered it as their true policy to dress 
more extravagantly than ever, to force people 
into the belief that they were still rich, and that 
their riches were inexhaustible. Hardamer, 
whose mind was greatly confused in relation to 
the true state of bis business, imagining that it 
would yield him at least the usual income he 
had derived from it, felt in no degree inclined 
to deny his family any indulgence they had 
been used to. But the loss of a thousand dollars 
a year, from the desertion of his boys, and the 
abstracting of more than that sum to pay usu- 
rious interest, made a very material difference 
in the state of matters and things. And, by the 
end of the first six months of his downward 
career, he began to think seriously of retrench- 
ment and reform. For reasons, other than 
economical ones, he had insisted on his three 
oldest daughters doing all the sewing of the 
family ; but Gertrude and Genevra had receded 
from that state of compulsory industry, and 
upon Genevieve had fallen the entire burden of 
the ordinary sewing. Of course, the young 
ladies* dresses were still made by the most 
fashionable and expensive dress-maker in the 
city. 

In looking over his expense account one day, 
ihe was by no means satisfied with the large 
sums that were posted under the titles of" E^y 
Goods," *• Millinery" and " Dress Making." 

** This will never do!" he said to himself, 
closing the book with emphatic force. It so 
happened that there was to be a fanhkxiable 
gathering at the Assembly Rooms during the 
next week, and Gertrude and Genevra had 
received invitations. It was to be a splendkl 
af&ir, the last and most imposing of the winter 
series. Each of the ^irls had one or two dang- 
lers in tow, and as this was to be the last grand 
assemblage of the season, they were nervously 
anxious to accomplish something. Fully de- 
termined to eclipse even themselves, they made 
application, on the evening succeeding the day 
on which their father had determined to refonn 
them a little, for fif^y dollars a-piece. 

** I havn*t got it to spare, just now," he re- 
plied, rather gruffly. 

** But we mu$t have it !" said Genevra. 

'* And pray, why must you have it, Miaal** 
rapondea the fiither, sensibly irritated. 
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**BecaDce there's to be a splendid ball next ! 
week, and neither of us has got any thing fit to ; 
wear." 

" Then you'll both have to stay at home, Tin 
thinking." 

" But pa," urged Gertrude, •* we must go ; I 
wouldn't stay away for the world !" 

•• Well, go ! Nobody wants to prevent you." 

** Yes, but we must have something to go in !" 
responded Gertrude. ** Neither of us have a 
ball dress fit to be seen in at such a place. All 
the dresses are to be new and splendid ; and I, 
for one, have no notion of being thrown into the 
shade." 

^ Then youMI both have to stay home, let me 
tell you," said the father in a quick excited 
voice, '* for not one dollar shall you have to 
waste on such tom-iboleries ! I'm going to pot 
a stop to these things ! No later than yesteroay 
I had your extravagance thrown into my teeth, 
when 1 asked for a little time on one of your 
outrageous dry goods bills!" 

Gertrude and Genevra raised their hands and 
eyes in astonishment ; and in a few minutes 
pumped up a plentiful effusion of tears. 

But Hardamer was mailed in triple armor 
against all such assaults. 

"You needn't set up any blubbering and 
crying here, my young ladies, now 1 can tell 
you !" he said m a firmer and more deteimined 
voice. "Hereafter, and you might as well 
know it at once, you must not consider your- 
selves as a rich man's daughters, with money 
to waste. I've got my bands full and my heart 
full too, to get you something to eat and decent 
clothes to wear; and, with these, you will have 
to be content. So, you may just as well come 
down from vour high notion& Yon have no 
business at this ball ! It is no place for a poor 
man's da^gUersP^ So saying, the lather turned 
abruptly from the room. 

" Humph !" said Gertrude, drying her tears 
in a moment— "A poor man's daughters ! Ain't 
that too bad ! That^s the first time I ever heard 
myself called a poor man's daughter, and I'd 
just like to hear any body else say so to me! A 
poor man's daughter, mdeed !" 

" But what shall we do^ Gertrude 1 Pa wont 
give us the money." 

" We must have the ball dresses^ that's cer- 
tain," said Gertrude, emphaticallv. *• Why I 
wouldn't miss going for the world, especially 
since Miss Stubbins was so cut up at tiie last 
ball, because my dress was more elegant than 
her's, and said she'd eclipse me next time, if it 
cost her her life. Who's she but a tavem- 
keeper*8 daughter? And to talk of eclipsing 
me!" And the accomplished Miss Gertrude 
Hardamer curled ker lip disdainfully. 

"But if Pa won't let us have the money, how 
are we to get the dresses 1" asked Genevra. 

'' Why, go and buy them at Martin & Mor- 
rison's, and not say any thing about it The 
bill won't be sent in for three or four mootha." 



*'I shouldn't, exactly, like to do that," said 
Genevra. 

" Nonsense ! havn't we been in the habit of 
making bills there? But what will you do?" 

"That's what I can't say," replied Genevra, 
" I must go to this ball, and I havn't any thing 
fit to be seen in. I want to make a dash at 
Mr. Appleton, the merchant, and if 1 don't get 
a new ball dress, I shall stand no chance." 

" A new and splendid dress, something a lit- 
tle ahead of any thing there," urged Gertrude, 
"will attract a host of admirers, and he will 
come in at once in fear of a rival. You will 
then be off of Pa's hands, and can pay the bill 
yourself, before he comes to know any thing 
about it And even, if that should not be con- 
venient, after you are married, he wont, of 
course, care any thing about it, especially as 
the new dress will have secured so fine a fellow 
as Mr. Appleton for a husband." 

"That's a new view of the case altogether," 
said Genevra, brightening up. " And I don't 
see how we can get along any other way. Pa's 
determined, that's certain." 

Evil counsel prevailed, and Genevra joined 
her sister in the proposed plan of operations. 
On the next day they called at Martin &l Mor- 
rison*s, and there discovered a piece of rich, 
embroidered, blossom -colored satin, and some 
beautiful figured blonde veils. 

" These '11 be grand !" whispered Gertrude 
to her sister. "'Phis blonde over the blossom- 
colored satin, will make the most splendkl dress- 
es that can be imagined." 

" Shall we get them both alike?" said Genev- 
ra. 

" Of course ; we'll attract the more atten- 
tion," responded Gertrude. 

" Shall I cut this piece of satin for you, la* 
dies ?'* said the polite salesman. " It's the most 
beautiful thing m town. No other store in the 
citv has the same pattern. Mr. Martin could 
only get one piece in New York ; all the rest 
of the case having been sold to the retail trade 
of that city." — At the same time holding the 
piece of satin so as to let the light iall upon it 
to bring out clearly the rich embroidery. 

"It is beautiful!" exclaimed Gertrude, lost 
in admiration. 

"Beautifiil !" responded Genevra. 

" How much will you have, ladies?" urged 
the salesman. 

" Shall we take it, Genevra,*' whispered Ger- 
trude. 

•• Of course," replied the sister. 

"Then we'll take thirty yftrds, sir," replied 
Gertrude, not once thinking, or indeed, caring 
for the price, which was five dollars a yaid. 

" Will you take some of this blonde ?" con- 
tinued the salesman, after he bad measured off 
the thirty yards of satin. 

"How many do you think it will take?/* 
said Gertrude, turning to her sister. 

" One for the body — two Ibr the sleeves, and 
four for the skirt—- seven for each. How many 
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of this pattern have you V^ she said, addressing j And certainly, they were splendid dr 

the clerk. | and if the figures they had been made to fit, had 

** About fourteen," replied that accommodat- \ only been graceful and well proportioned, Ger- 

ing gentleman, who had overheard her enume- trude and Genevra would hare looked like 

ration. | queens. 

^ Then weMl take them,** said Gertrude. | Proudly did they glide, on that evening, 
*' Nothing else this morning, ladies V through the dance, their beautiful dresses the 

** Nothing more to-day. We shall want ^ admiration of some— the envy of many. No- 



something else, and will call in during the 
week. Flease send the satin and blonde veils 
to Mrs. Sartain's, in Liberty street, and charge 
the bill to Mr. Hardamer.'* 

^ Certainly, Miss,'* responded the polite sales- 
man, bowing low, and the young ladies de- 
parted. 

'* How much did you sell them, John ?" asked 
Mr. Morrison, coming forward. 

"Let me see," said the clerk— "« Thirty 
yards of blossom-colored, embroidered satin, at 
^7e dollars, is one hundred and fifty ; and four- 
teen figured blonde veils at four dollars a piece, 
is fiffy-siz doUarSi Two hundred and six dol- 
lars, sir. Pretty good sale that!" added the 
clerk, smiling with an air of self-eatisiaction at 
havioff done so good a half hour's work. 

** Yea, I suppose it is, John. But I'm afraid 
them eztravaffant daughters of old Hardamer 
will ruin as honest a man as ever lived. I 
wonder how he can be so weak as to allow them, 
now he is in trouble, to add so much to it I 
shall hate to send in the bill." 

** That's his look out, not oor's, you know," 
replied the clerk, laughing. " It's our businen 
to sell goods." 

** That's very true," responded Mr. Morri- 
son ; and he turned to his desk to make the 
charge. 

Neither of the young ladies felt perfectly 
satisfied with what they were doing; but they 
had bought the satin and blonde, and it had 
paaeed into the dress*maker's hands. There 
was now no retreating, even if they had wished 
to do so. But of this they had no idea, uncom- 
fortable as they felt about it They had never 
before so wilfully and directly contravened a 
positive command of their father's, and they 
could not, of course, feel very easy in mind. 
But none of this uneasiness arose firom a sorrow 
for disobedience — it had reference, only, to the 
consequences of disobedience, when it became 
known. 

On the night of the assembly, they dressed 
themselves in ball dresses used on a former occa- 
sion, and then rode off with the young men who 
had called for them, to Mrs. Sartain's, and 
there had themselves arrayed by that skillful 
lady's own hands in their splendid dresses. 

"The most beautiful thing I ever saw!". 
said Mrs. Sartain, glancing with a skillful and 
practised eye at Gertrude's dress, which she 
had just finished arranging on that young hidy's 
person. "J have made several for the ball ; 
but they wont bear a comparison with this." 

" I am SUI9 of that," responded Gertrude, 
with a lively emoUon of pleasure. 



merous were the beaux who crowded around 
them, and the hours flew by with ahnoet the 
velocity of minutes. 

Amonff the company were two young men, 
Mr. AppTeton, who had recently opened a dry 
goods' store, and Mr. Carson, his friend, in the 
same busineas. These young men, who had 
been for some time endeavoring to msike up 
their mmds to oflbr proposals to the two girl^ 
accompanied them to the ball this evening, and 
at its termination, attended them home. 

" Well, how were you pleased, Carson 1" 
said his friend, as they left the door of Mr. 
Hardamer, on bidding the girls good night 

"Humph!" responded that individual •« ( 
think there was more firoth than substance, 
there.'' 

"So do L These gathermgs were never 
much to my taste, any how." 

"Pve made up my mind," said CaistMi, ** to 
back out" 

"Ay, indeed! why what's the matter! I 
thought you were particularly pleased with 
Gertrude." 

" Well, I must confen that I did feel a little 
inclined, as you know," replied Canon, " bat 
the fact is, Appleton, I've seen a little too strong 
an exhibition of extravagance to-night €rer- 
trude was dressed splendidly, but rather too 
much so for a shoemaker's daughter, especially 
now that her father's af&irs are in so embar- 
rassed a condition, through his heavy endorse- 
ments fbr Mr. . I tried to think that ehe 

looked elegant, but every time she came near 
Miss Wilmer, with her neat, plain white dress, 
innocent face, and graceful elastic form, I could 
not but feel that her only merit, like birds in 
gay plumage, lay in gaudy externals. I feel 
sick and disappointed.'^ 

" Pretty much the same kind of thooghu 
passed through my mind," said Appleton, •* in 
reference to Grenevra. Why, she d ruin anj 
man with her extravagant ideas ! 1 must take 
counsel of prudence and relinquish my visitB. 
Pd be a fool to put my neck into a halter with 
my eyes wide open." 

This conference confirmed in each a half 
formed resolution to look somewhere else for a 
wife. 

The heads of our young ladies were too neai^ 
ly turned to be able lo think rationally aboat 
any thing except the ball for a week after. 
Their splendid dresses were, of course, seen bj 
their mother, who passed a slight censure upon 
them, and concealed the matter. As day after 
day, and week after week passed away, tlie 
wonder of the girls incieasea more and more. 
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at the prolong absence of their two particolar 
beaux ; aod at the few and far between visits 
which they receiTed from other young gentle- 
men. The truth was, the real condition of: 
their father's affairs was better known to every 
body than to themselves ; and there were few 
at the ball who did not feel something like con-i 
tempt towards young ladies who could be guilty 
of making so unnecessary a show, when pru- 
dence, and every other consideration, should 
have prompted them to have made an appear- 
ance better suited to their real condition and 
standing. They were, now, further from mak- 
ing the desired matrimonial haven than ever. 

liaving once passed the Rubicon, in consent- 
ing to run up a large bill in opposition to their 
father's implied commands, they were tempted 
to increase that bill from time to time, in the 
purchase of costly shawls, fine dresses, and the 
various et cetera of a woman's wardrobe, until 
the gentlemanly owners of the store felt it ne- 
cessary to hint to them that their bill had al- 
ready reached the round sum of five hundred 
dollars. Surprised and alarmed at this, they 
stopped short, and now had added to their other 
causes of trouble, the dread of the day when 
their father should receive this bill, the result 
of only three months' extravagance in dress. 

In the mean time, Genevieve found the good 
seeds implanted in her mind through the agency 
of Anne Earnest, gradually striking their roots 
deeper, and shooting up into tender and green 
leave& Her' character was undergoing a tho- 
rough change— silent, gradual, and sure. Actp 
ing constantly from a sense of duty, she alwavs 
found enough in her father's house to give dili- 
gent activity to both mind and body, and thus 
was she kept fn a state far above the distressing 
despondency which would otherwise have ro^ 
bed her of all internal peace. Her father per- 
ceived, and her mother and sisters felt the 
change without acknowledging it The former 
began to have diflerent and kinder feelings to- 
wards her; but the latter felt that she had dis- 
graced them by her imprudent marriage ; and 
all desertion of beaux, or &ilure of &lse calcu- 
tions on different young men, Grertrude and 
Genevra charged upon her as the cause. 

So fiur as her husband was concerned, Gene- 
vieve grew more and more desirous every day to 
hear from him and to see him. Her own views 
and feeling being now thoroughly chan^, she 
cherished m her mind the hope of winning him 
to regard her from other motives than the mere 
hope of riches. His desertion of her was a 
cruel one; and his continued silence slie felt to 
be still more cruel ; but, being bound to him as 
his wife, she felt it to be her dut^, as a wife, to 
do all in her power & interest his affections^ if 
be should ever return to her — an event for 
which she ceased not to hope. Under all the 
circumstances, her condition was one of painful 
trial ; but, where there is the efibrt to do right 
and to feel right, the mind will never sink into 
distressing despondency. Strange at some 



may think it, her's was the most peaceful mind 
in her father's house. 



CHAPTER X. 



A FAILPRB IN BUSIlfSM. 

" Indeed, Mr. Centum, you must renew this 
note for me. When I merged all my notes 
into one, and increased the amount to twenty- 
five hundred dollars, you gave your positive 
promise, that you would continue to renew it, 
so long as the discount was regularly paid. 
You know that you have ample security." 

•< Do you think 1 could go on in that way 
forever? You have a strange idea of busi- 
ness!" said Mr. Centum, in an irritated manner* 

" But, Mr. Centum," urged Mr. Hardamer, 
** it is only three months since I made the note, 
and I have paid yon your own price upon every 
renewal. I've never complained of^the dis- 
count, though it has been large." 

•<Well, I can't help that, Mr. Haidamer. 
I've other use for mv money, just now, and this 
must be paid to-day.'' 

<' It is impossible!" 

^ It must be done," said the broker, angrily. 

** But you know it is perfectly safe ; and what 
is the use of your driving me to ruin. I cannot 
possibly pay the money to-day — it Is as much 
as I can do to raise the interest" 

" I don't know that it is so safe," replied 
Mr. Centum, doubtingly. *• Property is begin- 
ning to &1L Besides^ you are too extravagant 
in your fiimily. Morrison told me yesterday, 
that your daughters' dry goods' bill for the last 
three months was over five hundred dollars." 

'» He didn't tell the truth !" said Hardamer, 
quickly, and with a good deal of irritation in 
his manner. 

*• Well, I never caught him in a falsehood," 
replied the broker, calmly, ** But that is nei- 
ther here nor there. I cannot renew this note 
any longer. It must be paid Unlay J" 

** It cannot !" said Hardamer, despondingly* 

*^ So much for befriending you !" replied the 
broker. *' I never yet accommodated a man in 
trouble, that he didn't disappoint me. Bo yon 
suppose, when I loan my money for a certain 
time, that I do not expect to get it when that 
time expiresi If I find it convenient to renew, 
why, it's all well enough. But if I don't, no- 
body has a right to complain. Whenever I 
want my money, it is my rule to get it It's 
only my own that I ask for." 

•* But, surely, Mr. Centum, humanity would 
prompt you to make a small sacrifice in a case 
like mine. You know my situation as well aa 
I do» and know that it is impossible for me to 
take up this note. I will pay almost any price 
for the money." 

^ It's DO use for yon to talk, Mr. Hardamer* 
You will be no more able to pay me six months 
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from now, than you are to-day" said the 
broker. 

** But I am not able to pay you to-day, as far 
as ready money is concerned. ' 

"That's your look out," replied Mr. Centum, 
showing his teeth. " You are aware that I 
have my remedy." 

'* But you cannot, certainly, £nd it in your 
heart to break me up with a large family upon 
my hands," 

** Pooh ! what^s that my business 1 I've got 
my own affiiirs to attend to, not yours. When 
a man borrows money, he ought to pay it, and 
have no to do about it" 

** You wont have the note protested, Mr. 
Centura, will you I" urged Hardamer, in a sup- 
plicating tone. 

** Wont I ]" said Centum, with an angry 
grin — ** wait till three o'clock and see ! I don't 
do my business by halves, and never did." 

** In pity, spare me !" said Hardamer, in a 
voice of agony, driven almost to desperation at 
the thought of a failure in business. 

" I've got no time to fool with you, Mr. 
Hardamer ! Pay that note, or it will be pro- 
tested, and the mortage foreclosed to-morrow!" | 
replied the broker, in a loud, angry voice, and ^ 
abruptly lefl his office. 

The evil day had at last fallen upon him, \ 
and there was no hope for poor Hardamer. In 
the last three months he had paid more than | 
seven hundred dollars in exorbitant discounts^ 
to Centum ; and that individual, having played s 
with him as long as he thought it prudent, now \ 
determined to bring matters to a crisis His'< 
security, it is true, was ample, but there had \ 
been a slight decline in the value of property, \ 
and he had no idea of running the slightest risk. ; 
More than half of the twenty-five hundred dol-i 
lars due him, he had received in interest, dur-| 
ing nine months, from Hardamer, who, in his ; 
eagerness to get money, had not hesitated to ; 
comply with the money lender's most unright- 1 
ecus demands. In a state of mind not easily : 
imagined, did Hardamer wait nntil the town ; 
clock rung out, loud and clear, the hour of| 
three. Every stroke of the bell fell upon his i 
ear with a solemn, funeral sound. But after ; 
the last ringing reverberation had died on the 
air, he breathed more freely, and sat himself 
down to wait in a state of forced calmness, the 
arrival of the notary. Jo the course of half an 
hour, that individual came tripping in, and, 
with a most unconcerned and unsympathising 
ilu^e, asked for payment of the note. - 

'* I have no money," said Hardamer, me- 
chanically. 

The notary threw down a protest upon the 
counter, and hurried away, while Hardamer 
lifted the fearful document, and read it over, 
with strange composure. 

It takes but a short time to wind up an hon- 
est debtor. Every thing was n^iven up by Har- 
damer, into the hands of a Trustee, and the 
buainesB brought to a settlement, as speedily as 



possible. His house was sold, and brought but 
three thousand five hundred dollars, which, 
with his good book accounts, paid off the whole 
of his indebtedness to every body. Among the 
bills brought in was that of Martin & Morrison, 
for dry gwds, amounting to five hundred dol- 
lars. It was paid of course. 

The business had proceeded as usual, for the 
two months during which it was in the course 
of settlement, under the superintendence of 
Hardamer. All of his stock of leather, and 
some of the manufactured work was lefl in his 
possession, with about five hundred dollarai 
This constituted his whole capital, at the age 
of fifly-five, witii which again to start in the 
world. His dwelling and shop, no longer his 
own, could not now be occupied, unlees at a 
rent of six hundred dollars a year. This he waa 
not able to pay, and he, therefore, looked out for 
a small dwelling, and for a shop separated from 
it, in some neighborhood where rents were 
lower. 

A small dwelling-house in Vulcan alley was 
advertised, and upon ascertaining the rent to be 
one hundred and twenty dollars a year, he en- 
gaged it, without consulting any one of his 
family. 

** What do you think," said.Genevra, coming 
up from the breakfast room, where she had 
learned from her mother, that her fiither had 
engaged a new house. ** Pa's gone and rented 
a little bit of a pigeon-box up in Vulcan alley, 
and is going to move away from here." 

" It ain't possible !" exclaimed GeTtrade, 
jumping up firom the piano, at which she still 
continued to spend hours every day. 

*' It is possible, though !" said Genevra, borst- 
ing into tears. 

" Well, I'll not go there ! I'll die first r said 
Gertrude, stamping upon the floor. *^ Pa's got 
no kind of spirit or consideration ! Does he 
think we're agoing to be cramped down in that 
narrow hole among draymen and niggers !" 

•* You are wrong, Gertrude," said Genevieve, 
mildly. "Pa's in great trouble He is now 
old, with a large family upon his hands, and all 
of his property is gone." 

" He was a fool for giving it up; thafa all 
I've got to say !" responded Gertrude, passion- 
ately. '*No man is justified in robbing his 
family in that way !" 

** Gertrude," said Genevieve, firmly, ** yon 
must not talk in that way about Pa. He has 
always been too indulgent to us, and now that 
he is old and in trouble, we ought to feci fi>r 
hhu, and try to help him all we can." 

"Nobody asked for your advice, Miss, so just 
shut up, will you !" replied Gertrude in a kmd 
and angry voice. • 

** I spoke in vindication of father," Genevieve 
answered, mildly, but still firmly. "Say what 
you please to me, about myself, and I will be 
silent ; but I cannot hear him spoken of unkind- 
ly, and remain eilenU 

'*! wonder how long it is since you beeame 
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SO dutiful," said Geueyra, with a sneer. '*Yoa' ve \ ** It's no use for him to talk ; we^re not going to 



forgotten the hopeful youn^ gentleman you ran 
off with last summer, havirt youl" 

** Silence !*' said Hardamer, in a loud angry 
voice, coming suddenly into the room Irom the 
passage, where he had heard the rebuke of 
Genevieve, and the cutting remark of Grenevra. 

" Do you know, huzzy ! who you are talking 
to, or what you are talking about?*' he continued. 



live in that dirty bole, no how at all. Why Til 
die before I'll go there !" 

In about fifteen minutes after the father 
turned abruptly from the room, and while Ger- 
trude and Genevra were still in a state of great 
excitement, he re-entered, accompanied by a 
well-known piano-forte maker. 

•» This is the instrument, Mr. H . But 



much excited. ^ What is the meaning of this? j you know all abogt it What do you think you 
How dare you talk to your sister thus. Your j can give me in cash for it?*' 
sister, who is better, in every sense of the wordj The girls started, in utter astonishment; but 
than a dozen such proud, lazy, extravagant trol-| a dark and threatening look from their father, 
lops as you are. Has she ever run roe in debt j kept them silent ; for there were times when 
like this, ha?" — exhibiting Martin & Morrison's | they saw, in his countenance, that which they 
bill of five hundred dollars. '* I'll turn you out! dared not oppose. 

of the house in a minute, if I hear another uo- j Mr. H— -— , examined the piano all round, 
kind word from you to your sister. Why donHJ struck the keys, and after having satisfied him- 
vou go to work as she does, instead of abusing | self, said — ' 
her, and try to help me a little in supporting j " I can allow you something in the neighbor- 
you. I'll sell that piano, my lady !" he continued', | hood of three hundred dollars." 
turning to Gertrude, who still remained on the j *'Very well. You can take it at that I 
piano stool, and notwithstanding her father's! must learn my girls to play on some other in- 
anger, kept running her fingers over the keysj strument now. Every dog must have his day, 
in a careless, indifierent manner. ** You'd bet- j and we have had ours." 
ter be mending stockings, a great sight !" | ** It's a pity to rob the youn^ ladies of this 
"Not exactly!" responded the joung lady, j sweet toned instrument," said Mr. H , 



drawing her lips together, and tossing her head 
quite significantly, at the same time continuing 
to let finger after finger fiill upon the keys, in 
slow succession. 

For a moment the father's feelings were 
roused to a degree that scarcely left him any 
control of himself; but, by a strong efibrt, he 
restrained the inclination he felt to box the 
young lady's ears, and turning upon his heel, 
went down stairs. 

** Humph ! sell the piano, indeed !" said €rer- 
trude, as soon as her &ther was out of hearing. 
** I should like to see him try that trick. 1 
reckon he'd find the house too hot to hold us 
all." 

" Indeed, indeed, Gertrude !" said Genevieve, 
" It is very wronff for you to speak in that way. 
I cannot bear it' 

**None of your gabble, Miss!" responded 
Grertrude, turning up her nose with a sneer. 

** She's got Pa on her side, now, and she 



i glancing at Gertrude and Genevra, whose 
\ countenances exhibited dismay and consterna- 
tion. To counteract this, Hardamer cast on 
them a menacing look, and they were silent 

**A dutiful and affectionate daughter," he 
replied, ** could take no pleasure in idling her 
time at the piano, while her old father was toil- 
ing from morning until night to support her ; 
particularly, if by her industry she could lighten 
his burdens." 

**T^rue, sir, true," responded Mr. H . 

** Duty first, pleasure afterwards. But when da 
you wish me to take the instrument away ?" 

" At once, sir. Please send your men around 
immediately, and remove it I wish to have 
the money as soon as I can lay my bands upon 
it" 

•• It shall be done," said Mr. H , bowing, 

and in half an hour the piano was gone. 

The determined air with which all this was 
done, utterly confounded the young ladies. 



thinks she is somebody," said Genevra. ** But j They could not understand it at all. And they 

she needn't put her jaw in where I'm concerned, were not only astonished, but in a great degree 

I can tell her ! she only sews here from morn- dispirited. They could not but feel buw vain 

ing 'till night to curry fiivor with him." | would have been opposition in the case of the 

**But how do you know, Genevra, that he^s piano; and a painful consciousness of weakness 

taken a house in Vulcan alley ?" said Gertrude, and inability to oppose their father came over 

interrupting her. \ them, and humbled their determined spirits. 

•• Why, I heard him tell Ma so, just now." \ •• We're not going to live in Vulcan alley, 

** And what did she say to it 1" j Ma, are we I" asked Gertrude, anxiously, that 

** Why, she said it wouldn't do at all !" \ evening, after the father had retired to the shop. 

** Well, and what reply did he make to that ?" j *' Yes, we are, though. Your father has taken 

** He said it would do, and it »hould do. That | a house, and will not to persuaded logive it up. 

he was going to take matters and thin^ into 1 1 don't know what to do, he's in such a strange 

his own hands now, and have them his own j humor.'* 

way.*' I ** It was cruel to take our piano," said Gene- 

*« Hasn't he sakl that a hundred times,*' said j vra, bursting into tears for the twentieth time 

Geitrudet with an incredulous toss of the head. \ since the instrumeat was taken away. ." What 
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shall I do with myself? I feel dis^rraced, too, 
for every body of any standing has a piana" 

*' You*ll find enough to do, [ expect, without 
playing on the piano/' replied her mother. 

•< What do you mean, Ma V osked Gertrude, 
quickly. 

*' I mean, that youVe all got to go to work 
and help to support the family," said Mrs. Har* 
darner. *' Your fother says so, and he is in no 
humor to be croased.** 

** Never ! Fll die first !** responded that young 
lady, indignantly. 

** We'ir see about that," said her mother, 
calmly. ** There*s a1wa3rs a way to do a thing. 
I don't, mjTself, see that there is any great harm 
in a young lady's employing her time nsefiilly, 
I had to work when I was a girl, and I don't 
see that you are any better than I am. Your 
father has to work hard, and will have to work 
harder still to get bread for us all, aud you are 
no better than lie is." 

'* ru die first !" broke in the pertinacious 
Gertrude, sobbing. 

** I'm sure I cannot see that it is such a dis- 
grace to work," said Genevieve, looking up 
from the garment upon which she was sewing. 
"Anne Earnest does not think it a disgrace to 
work, and she—" 

" Do you dare to even me with Anne Earn- 
est?" exclaimed Gertrude, her eyes flashing; 
fire as she spoke. 

** I have no wish to do so, Gertrude, if it is 
offensive to you," replied her sister. '* I was 
only going to say, that Mr& Webster esteems 
her as her own aaughter, and yet Anne sews 
for her all the while ; and more, Mr. lUerton is 
going to marry her next week." 

^ How do you know that?" asked Gertrude, 
it) astonishment, springing to her feet 

" Why, I had it from her own lips, yesterday, 
in Mrs. webster*s presence. And more than 
that, Mrs. Webster says that all of Mr. Iller* 
ton's friends in Virginia approve the match, and 
that his fiither, mother, and sisters are to be 
here at the wedding." 

** I don't believe a word of it !" said Genevra. 
" Mr. Illerton is not going to marry a poor hired 
girl whom nobody knows. And Fd like to know, 
any how, where you saw Mr& Webster when 
she told you all this?" 

"I heard it at Mrs. Webster's own house," 
replied Grenevieve, mildly. 

" And pray what were you doing there 1" 
asked Gertrude, in surprise. 

*' I go there every week to see Anne," said 
Genevieve. '* And Mrs. Webster is very kind 
and lady-like in her manner tdwards me. She I 
has often told me how much she loves Anne,! 
and says that she fee)s as near to her as if she 
were her own child. * I never saw a girl of 
such pure principles, and such an innocent 
heart. Mr. Illerton, who is a son of my old 
and dearest friend, has indeed Iband a treasure,' 
were the very words she used to me one day 
^•9t week when we were ak>ne. And yet, Anne 



is busy all the while, and what is more ; Mrs^ 
Webster sits and sews with her by the hour ; 
and we all know that she moves in the very 
first circle in the city. So you see, Gertrude, 
that it is not thought disgracefiil to work, by 
the first ladies in town." 

This was too much for the ffirls, and they 
hung their heads in silence. Two days after, 
this interesting fiunily underwent the process 
of removing mto a small two-story house in 
Vulcan alley. It had a large back building, 
which afforded, with the front chambers and 
garret, room for the whole family. It was a 
bouse without a passage. But the two neat 
parlors below Jvere thrown into one by folding- 
doors. 

Notwithstanding her determination to die 
first, Gertrude removed with the rest ; and, in 
a sad state of mind, in which Genevra fully 
sympathized with her, settled herself down, 
hopeless of ever receiving a beau again that 
was any body. In all the care, bustle and con- 
fusion of moving, Genevieve was prompt, active 
and thoughtful, while Gertrude and Geueyra 
were to the family as the fifii) wheel to a caiv 
riafi;e, an incumbrance. The eyes of the fiither 
ana mother, now fairly opened to the true cha- 
racter of their three oldest children, saw all 
this, and their affectionate consideration for 
Genevieve was greatly increased. Especially 
did her father !eel his heart warming towards 
her ; for, in the change of circumstances that 
had passed upon them, while the other two, 
and even his wife and younger children, bore 
countenances of distress, that robbed him ci all 
quiet of mind, Genevieve was ever active and 
cheerful. Particularly was she careful for bis 
comfort Every little attention that could in 
any way add to it, was promptly given, and 
with an evidence of affectionate regard that 
softened the stern and harsh featuresof his cha- 
racter, and made him often feel towards her a 
degree of tenderness that his heart had but 
rarely known. 

** You are a good girl, Genevieve," he said 
to her a few days afler they had moved, with a 
heartiness of tone, and a smile that warmed the 
heart of his child. He had just discovered 
some little attention, which her thoughtful re- 
gard had been prompt in executing, and its 
character had aflfected him. He had never be- 
fore expressed to her his consciousness of her 
dutiful regard, and these fbw words, which 
seemed to gush forth spontaneously, were to 
her heart a rich reward. Ever since her on- 
fbrtunate marriage, she had felt alone, forsaken 
and despised, even in her fiither's house, and 
only in the steady performance of duty she had 
found peace fbr her troubled spirit True, he 
had the week before, spoken well of her, in re- 
buking her sisters, but this was done in a mo- 
ment of angry excitement Now there was 
no mistaking the warmth of his feelings. She 
looked op into his &ce with eyes instantly su^ 
fined, and with an exprenion of sabdaed hat 
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heartfelt delight upon her countenance. She? lowed bis daughters to grow up in idleness, 



could not utter a word in reply, but he under 
stood and felt the language ot her face. Touch- 
ing his lips to her forehead, an act of affection 
she had not received for years, he hastened 
away, his own heart overcome with rising emo- 



and in the vain pursuit of pleasure in dress and 
dissipation. Instead of teaching them, that only 
while in the performance *of uses to others are 
we in the right sphere of action, they were left 
to draw the too prevailing conclusion, that 
»..~ others were to minister to their pleasures. In- 

The gush of tears that relieved the oppressed Idulged in every thing, is it any wonder that, in 



feelings of Genevieve, were the most joyful 
tears Uiat had ever fallen from her eyes. 



CHAPTER XI. 

SOm INDICATION OP A OHANUB. 

'* Is there any one whom you would like to 
invite, Anne?*' said Mrs. Webster. 

** You know, madam," said Anne Earnest, in 
reply, ** that I have few or no friends beyond 
this house ; and yet, there is one whom I should 
like to see here, if her presence would be 
agreeable to you." 

** And who is that, Anne V* 

'* It is Mrs. Anderson. You have seen her 
here flreqoently, and I have oflen heard you 
speak kindly other.** 

'^I will invite her; and she shall be truly 
welcome,'* said Mra Webster, ** The more I 
see of her, the more she pleases me. She 
seems changing fast; and changing by the con- 
. stent activity of good prinoiplesL Afflicting 
circumstances have done much for her. Would 
you like to have her sisters invited 1*' 

** No, madam. Such a distinction would onlv 
inflame their fiilse pride. Mrs. Anderson will 
only find encouragement from it, and it will 
strenghten her in the performance of her du- 
ties. I feel much interested in her, for she is 
struggling alone with many oppositions, with- 
out and within. Her sisters despise her, and 
treat her with all manner of un kindness An 
invitation from you may alter their estimation 
of her real character, and change their conduct 
towards her.*' 

**I like your suggestion very much, Anne," 
replied Mra Webster. ** There are few pre- 
cepts more binding upon us than that which 
teaches us to help those who are struggling 
against their evils. Her father has become 
much reduced of late, I understand ?" 

** He is now," said Anne, ** reduced so low as 
to leave his family entirely dependant upon his 
daily efforts for a subsistence. All of his pro- 
perty is gone. But^this, in my view, is not his and toil, continued to sow the seeds, and water 

"the tender plants of good principles in your 
mind, should ever be first in your affections." 
** O, Mrs. Webster, she was a woman pure 
in heart, and upright in intention ! I wish you 
had known her." Anne's voice was bijoken 
with emotion. 

<* We would have been firiends, Anne, had 
we known each other truly. But, it was of the 



only misfortune. Except in Mrs. Anderson, I 
doubt if he has an individual in his family, who 
feels for him any true sympathy." 

••Than that, Anne, I should think there 
could be few greater misfortunes." 

•• And yet, Mrs. Webster, it is one conse- 
quent apon his own neglect of the true interests 
of his family. Like too many otheri^ heal- 



the end, an inordinate selfish -desire should be 
formed, that could not in any degree sympa- 
thize with another, especially, when their own 
sources of false pleasure were suddenly cut ofifl 
At present, owing to the darkness of their in- 
ternal perceptions, through selfishness, they are 
unable to look upon their father's misfortunes in 
any other light than as affectinf^ themselves; 
and can even censure him for mismanagement 
in his business, and consequent injustice to 
them." 

*• Surely," said Mrs. Webster, in surprise, 
•* you must be mistaken in supposing them so 
utterly lost to every genuine impulse of true 
feeling." 

•• I wish, for their own, and fat their father's 
sake, it were only an imaginary conclusion," 
replied Anne. •• I have too oflen heard them 
express themselves in reference to their fiither, 
; in a way that justifies mv remark, even if I did 
not now know, as I do, that they feel and speak 
as I have intimated." 

•• How true is it," remarked Mrs. Webster, 
••that a wrong beginning, if not corrected, 
makes an evil ending. But, Anne, to change 
the subject; I hope you and Mr. Illerton have 
concluded to remain here after vour marriage. 
I cannot part with you, at least for a time." 

•• [ don't know what his intentions are, Mrs. 
Webster," replied Anne, •• for we have not 
conversed upon the subject But, as ftr as I 
am concemcM), nothing would mtify me more 
than to remain with you. VTe shall spend a 
few weeks, ^ou know, in Virginia, . with Mr. 
Illerton's family, and when we return we shall, 
of course, be glad to find our home here, until 
other arrangements can be made." 

•• Look upon it, my dear child, as your own 
home, as much as if it were your mother's 
house," said Mrs. Webster, in a voice that 
slightly trembled. •* And, after your husband, 
let me claim the next place in your affections." 

•• Never, while I live, my dear madam," re- 

C lied Anne, with emotion, ••can I forget your 
indness and your love. In my heart, your 
place is next to that of my own dear mother." 

•• No higher place can I desire to hold, Anne. 
The mother, who, so steadily, under privations 
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ProvideDce of the Lord that this should not ! Mra Anderson's company on Thursday even- 
occur." I ing at seven o'clock." 

** It was, Mrs. Webster, and that Providence I '* Are you sure it's for her 1" asked Gertrude, 
is wise and good." \ incredulously. 

" I need hardly tell you, my dear child, that \ «« Certainly ! It's for Mrs. Anderson," replied 
only in such an acknowledgment, is there true ^ Genevra. 

happiness to be found. This lesson you have \ *' Maybe it's for some other Mrs. Anderson," 
long since learned." said Gertrude. " I think we'd better not show 

*' Not so perfectly," replied Anne, «* but that \ it to her, for if we do, she'll be sure to go and 
it will bear a frequent repetition. We are too i make a fool of herself. I'm certam it can't 
much inclined to expect things to occur in a I mean her." 

certain way pleasing to our selfish desires, and \ ** 1 don't know but what we had," responded 
when, iii the wisdom of Providence, they take ] Genevra. *' I wander what's to be done there t" 
a contrary direction, for a time our disappointed \ ** Anne is to be married, I suppose, sure 
selfish feelings obscure our affection for real J enough. Well, there's no accounting for tastes, 
good, and bring inward distrust and dissatisfac- \ Who could have dreamed that a man like II- 
tion. At such times, how merciful is the Lord ^ lerton would marry such a low-bred creature 
to us, in not suflTering this excitement of evil to ^ as Anne Earnest ! A pretty figure she'll cut ! 
destroy the good that has been formed within jl'd like to be at the wedding just to see how she 
us ; but, in providing in the interiors of the I would act. I reckon she'll hardly know whe- 
mind, a place for it to retire and rest in safety, | ther she's on her head or on her heel& Humph! 
until the evil brought out into activity is sub- < Ain't it too bad !" and Gertrude tossed her bead 



dued, when it agam appears and rules in our 
affections. How profoundly do I feel, at times, 
Mrs. Webster, that without Him, who is the 
Alpha and the Omega, I am nothing !" 

'* And we are noting," said Mrs. Webster, 
** apart from Him. All the good that is in us 
is from the Lord. Every good affection, and 



disdainfully." 

»»If this is the way the thing works," re- 
marked Genevra, ** I see no use in trying to be 
something. A body might just as well take 
things fiiir and easy, and trust to ita coming out 
right If men will prefer such creatures as 
Anne, where's the use of trying to be genteel? 



every good thought that we have, are firom | It makes me mad, so it does !" 

Him, and we should never forget, that to give j ** I don't reckon he's much, any how," said 

to ourselves the praise for a goal act, is to take | Gertrude, *' I always thought there was some- 

away from him what is justly his due, and j thing low lived about him. He wanta to make 

therefore indulging in spiritual robbery, ft is a 'slave of his wife, I suppose, and has been at- 

well to fix in our minds a true understanding trpcted to Anne, because she can work. If he'd 

of things, and to call them by their right < married me, I'd have shown him another story, 

names. By so doing, we shall be less likely to ) the mean fellow !" 

run into error through ignorance, and thus be \ ** But what shall we do with this note !" 

made to feel painfully an evil before /lercetvtn^ j asked Genevra, interrupting Gertrude. 

it" I •* Why, burn it up. I'd never let her see it," 

A servant coming in at the moment, inter- j replied Gertrude, a good deal excited, 
rupted the conversation, and, Mrs. Webster | '* But, maybe she'll find it out" 
leaving the room in a few minutes, Anne was | *' Well, suppose she does? Who cares ? I'm 
left alone with her own pleasant thoughts. 11- ^ sure I don't. She's not going to crow over me 
lerton had not been long in making an impres- 1 in this way, I know !" 

sion upon her heart, and when he asked for \ Acting out their evil intention, the sisters 
her hand, she yielded it without hesitation, for < concealed the note in one of their drawers, in- 
Mrs. Webster had borne testimony, from long < tending to bum it on the first opportunity. It 
acquaintance, to his pure principles. | so happened that Grenevieve had occasion to go 

On the day succeeding that on which the^tothisverydraweraboutanhourafler, when her 
conversation just alluded to occurred between \ eye fell upon the crumpled note, bearing her 
Mrs. Webster and Anne, a servant knocked, at i own address. She took it up and read it, and 
the door of Mr. Hardamer's dwelling, in Vul- \ understood too well why it had not reached her. 
can alley, or New Church street, as it is now \ Replacing it, she determined in her own mind 
called. He handed in a note directed to Mrs. ^not to let them know that she had seen it, but 
Anderson. Gertrude and Genevra were alone ^ to ^ to Mrs. Webster's in accordance with the 
in the parlor, and one of them received it | invitation. On Thursday she told her mother 

" What is that?" asked Gertrude of her sister. | that she had been invited to see Anne married, 

** It's a note for Genevieve, on gilt-edged ] and in the aflernoon prepared to go. Gertrude 
note paper." | and Genevra could not, of course, forget, that 

** Who's it from 1 Open it, and let us see this was the evening named in the invitation, 
what is in it," said Gertrude, promptly. | and they were not a little surprised to perceive 

Without hesitation the note was opened, and > that their sister was making unusual prepara- 
Genevra read — **^ Mrs. Webster's complimentaj tions to go out 
to Mrs. Anderson ; she will be pleased to have^ *' Where are you going, Genevieve ?" asked 
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Genevra« whose curiosity exceeded her indis-^have not discovered its tme source. But there 



position to question her sister. 

^ I am goin^ to Anne Earnest's weddingf/* 
she replied, quietly. 

** Not without an inviution, certainly,*' said 
Genevra, thrown off of her guard. 

*• Of course not, Genevra," replied her sister. 



is happiness, and, it is for you, if you will 
only accept of it. Suffer me to direct your 
mind aright in this matter. Hitherto you have 
cared only to gratify yourself; you have thought 
not of others as having claims upon you. But 
the attainment of every selfish desire has only 



^ But I never saw your invitation ! When did created new desires, too many of which you 

you recieve it?" said Genevra, with unguarded | have found'it impossible to realize. And thus, 

warmth. every time your wishes have been gratified, you 

This declaration pained Genevieve exceed-! have had new causes of discontent. If you 

ingly, and, afler a few moments reflection, she \ would be happy, these exclusively selfish desires 



replied, in a serious tone : — 

'* 1 am grieved, exceedingly, Genevra, that 
you are so unjust to yourself as to have tried to 
do me a wrong, and then to say what is untrue 
about it, without having been asked a question. 
Surely you ought to have been content with 
conccahng my note of invitation, and not have 
added to your wrong action, by a voluntary de- 
nial of what you had done. No one but your- 
self can suffer by this. You see it has done me 
no harm. I cannot understand, Genevra, why 
you should so perseveringly try to wound my 
feelings, and not even content with that, to en- 
deavor to do me a ffreater wrong. Surely, your 
own heart must tell you, that I have enough of 
suffering, without your adding a single pang. 1 
have not mentioned what you have done to any 
one, and do not intend mentioning it. But let 
roe entreat of you, as you value your peace of 
mind, to give way no longer to the unkind feel- 
ings you entertain towards me ; I have given 
you no cause for them, and you can only enter- 
tain them to your injury.'* 

Genevra, thus suddenly and unexpectedly con- 
victed of a wrong action, was so confounded as 
to be unable to utter a word. She hung her 
head in silence. For the first time in her life, 



ippy 

must be laid aside, and you must begin to con- 
sider others with feelings of kindness. You 
must begin to think, that, as a member of socie- 
ty, there are duties which you are required to 
perform, and that if you neglect these duties, 
some one, or many, must suffer. The word 
duty may seem to you harsh and repulsive. But 
the more you realize, by practice, its true mean- 
ing, the more pleasant will be its sound to 
your ear. And, first of all, your duties should 
commence at home. Consider, for a moment, 
our father-declining in years, ruined in busi- 
ness, and burdened with a large family. Can 
you do nothing as his daughter, to lighten his 
toil ? Are there no little attentions which you 
can render, that will make him feel his home to 
be a pleasant place, and cause him to think of 
his Genevra with a glow of heart-felt satisfac- 
tion 1 If nothing more, you can, at least, in his 
presence, seem to be cheerful, and not, by a 
distressed countenance, make him ever feel that 
his children are discontented with the best he 
can do for them. Forget yourself in this mat- 
ter, and consider him. He has need, as your 
father, of all your affectionate consideration. 
And think, if there is nothing that you can do, 
to make your mother's daily labors less fetiguing. 



she stood con.sciously rebuked before her sister, \ Here are three of us — surely Ma need not be 
and so humbled that she knew not what to say. Uhe servant of us all ! Rather, let us lighten her 
Perceiving, instinctively, her true state of mind, burdens by taking them upon ourselves, and 
Genevieve took her hand, and continued, in a making her feel that we have for her a tender 
low, tremulous tone : — filial regard. If each of us were to try her best 

** My dear sister, you are not happy ; nor can jto make the others happy, what a pleasant fam- 
you tell when you were happy. In vain will jily we would make I Can you not see, my dear 
you look abroad for the dear desire of your | sister, that in su doing you would be far happier, 
heart; it cannot thus be found, though you j than you have ever been 1" 
search for a whole life-time. Your happiness | «* I do! I do!" responded Genevra, sobbing, 
must come firom within. Your own heart, Ge- \ " Then resolve, my sister, that you will try to 
nevra, must be rightly tuned, or it will never | be more considerate of others; and that, instead 
give forth a pleasant sound. For a long, long ] of caring only for yourself, you will endeavor to 
time you have indulged in selfish desires. Your > add to the happiness of those around you. Your 
world has been a little circle, and yourself the \ reward will be a peace fiir deeper and purer 
centre. But, have you found contentment? ^ than any that has ever yet filled your heart" 
Your trembling hand — that tear on your cheek, \ »* O Genevieve, how much I have wronged 
tell me no!" J'you !" said Genevra, liflin? her head, and look- 

'* O, sister, I am so unhappy !" sobbed out the i ing into her sister's face with an expression of 
poor girl leaning her head upon the shoulder ofi deep penitence. *' And yet, you have been so 
Genevieve in sudden abandonment of feeling, patient ! — so kind !" 

"And yet you need not be so, my dear sister," I "Be not pained, Genevra, on this acconnt. 
said Genevieve, in a voice of tender concern, | Let us be hereafter, as sisters," responded Gen- 
drawin? at the same time an arm around the | evieve, pressing her lips to the burning cheek 
waist of Genevra. " If your search after hap- \ of the weeping girl. 
pinesB haa not been successful, it is because you \ " I shall never be able to lift my head again. 
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O, £ have been so thoni^htlesBl ao wicked!'^! 
continued Genevra. " How could I have been 
go selfish ! I never once thought that others 
required a performance of my .duties. How 
shall I ever atone for my past wrongs]*' 

** Let good resolutions, deeply grounded, take 
the place of afflicting thoughts, and all will be 
well," said Grenevieve, encouragingly. 

** O, I shall never be as I have been again,** ; 
die said. 

*' I trust not, Genevra,** replied her sister. 
^But yon will have a hard battle to fight Your 
evils are not subdued— *they have only retired ; 
and will again show themselves, and enter into 
combat with the good resolutions formed in 
your mind. Then will come the time when it 
will require all your strength and courage to 
fight against the active evils of your heart, grown 
powerful by long indulgence. But if you look 
ap to Him for aid, whose ear is ever open, he 
will help you, and even conquer for you all your 
enemiea In your own strength, remember, my 
dear sister, that you can do nothing — trusting 
in the Lord, no evil can subdue you?* 

** I will make the effort," replied Genevra, 
with a serious, but calm countenance. 

^ In the strength of our Heavenly Father, 
you will come off more than conqueror,'* said 
Genevieve, tenderly. 

That evening, after Genevieve had gone to 
the wedding, her father wanted a clean cravat, 
as he had a society-meeting to attend. 

** Where is Genevieve V he asked, in a tone 
that indicated the want of something. 

" She has gone out, Pa," said Genevra, ris- 
ing from her chair, and advancing towards him. 
" Do you want any thing 1" 

" Only a cravat,'* he replied. ".But never 
mind, I can get it" 

" Let me get it for you, Pa," she said, going 
into his chamber, and quickly returning with a 
white cravat, which she had, already, neatly 
folded for him. 

The &ther said nothing. But the look which 
he cast upon his child, was to her a sweet re- 
ward. 

After he had gone out, instead of folding her 
hands, as usual, in gloomy idleness, Genevra 
sat down by her mother, and offered to assist 
her in sewing. 

Gertrude looked up with surprise on hearing 
Genevra's remark ; but when she saw her ac- 
tually begin to sew on one of her younger sis- 
ter's firocks, her astonishment broke out into 
words, and she said sneeringly— 

" What's in the wind, now 1" 

«» Nothing," replied Genevra. "Only I be- 
gin to think it hardly right to sit in idleness 
while Ma is at work." 

*'If she chooses to work her eyes out, that's 
no reason that I should," said Gertrude in an 
irritated tone. "You've grown mighty con- 
siderate all at once, upon my word ! I thought 
something was out, when you pattered off so 



fustily after Pa's cravat. But yon got no 
thanks for your trouble !" 

Now this was a pretty severe trial for Gen- 
evra, and she found her resentful feelings a 
good deal excited. But she only replied — 

" It was not because I wanted thanks, Ger- 
trude. But Pa wished for a cravat, and Gene- 
vieve was away.** 

" Fiddle-stick on Genevieve ! I wish she 
would stay away !" 

" I don't think we oaght to feel so unkindly 
towards her," said Genevra in an earnest tone. 
" She never interferes with us. We have been 
very much to blame for our actions towards her, 
Gertrude." 

"You don*t say so!" responded Gertnide, 
with a sneer. " But, in the name of wonder, 
what has broken loose all at once? You were 
very fierce, the other day, to hide her invita- 
tion, and then to bum it !'' 

"What invitation 1" asked Mr& Hardamer, 
with a look of surprise. 

" Her invitation to Anne Earnest's wedding. 
Ma," replied Genevra. " It fell into our hands, 
and we were so ill-natured as to conceal it from 
her, and then to destroy it But before we had 
burned it, she saw it by accident, and saying 
nothing about it, prepared herself for the wed- 
ding party, and went, as you know, this even- 
ing. Surprised at her knowledge of the invi- 
I tation, I could not help saying something to her, 
I when she convicted me in such mild, bat stroof 
I terms, of my evil intentions towards her, that 1 
felt rebuked and humbled. She did not get 
angry and chide me with any warmth of feel- 
ing, but pictured to me, so clearly, the wrong I 
did to myself, as well as to her, that I could 
; not utter a word in reply .^ I feel sensible that 
; I have acted from very bad motives and feelings. 
And I have resolved to do better, if I can." 

" Well, you are a fool !" exclaimed Gertrude, 
rising to her feet in utter astonishment " I 
believe the whole family are going crazy !" 

Genevra made no reply, for something seemed 
to whisper to her that it could do no good ; and 
although she desired very greatly to make the 
efibrt to correct her sister's wrong ideas, yet 
she contended with this desire, and remained 
silent 

The great change that had become apparent 
in Genevieve, could not be without its e^ct 
upon her mother. For a long time, it is true, 
Mrs. Hardamer entertained towards her feelings 
of unkindness for the disgrace she had brought 
upon the fiimily by her unhappy marriage; but 
her uniform mildness of temper, and constant 
efforts to lighten her mother's burdens, gradual- 
ly changed her feelings, and she had now begun 
to feel for her a degree of affection that she 
could not entertain towards Gertrude and Gen- 
evra. The unhappy temper displayed by the 
two latter, had, for some time past almost dis- 
couraged her, and, as any opposition to them, as 
far as she was concerned, only brought about 
discord, and violent exhibitions of anger and 
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disobedience, she had been driven for quietude, 
if not peace, to an apparent indifference to their 
actbns. This position of things, was bringing 
about, for her, by slow but sure chang^es, a new 
state of mind. And this state consisted in a 
better perception of what should really be de- 
sired as the end of life. 

So sudden and unlocked for a change in Gen- 
evra struck her with surprise. But it was a 
surprise that sent a thrill of delight to her bo- 
som. Up to the angiy exckmation of Gertrude, 
she had remained silent That Genevra did 
not respond to it, pleased her greatly, although 
she could iuurdly tell why, for she was no close 
observer of mental operationa Feeling now 
called upon to say something, she rejuied to 
Gertrude : — 

** If not disposed to do well yourself, Gei^ 
trude, at least suffer others to act in a better 
way. Geneirra is right, and, in continum^ as 
she has begun, she will find her reward m a 
quiet mind. Let me beg of you, Gertrude," 
and the tears came into the mother's eyes, ** to 
imitate so good an example.*' 

** Don't preach to me, if you please!" re- 
sponded Gertrude, angrily, hastily leaving the 
room, and slamming the door after her. 

Mr& Hardamer took off her spectacles, wiped 
her eyes, replaced them, and attempted to con- 
tinue her sewiuff. But the moisture again 
accumulated, and threw a mist over every 
thing. Again she removed her glasses, dried 
her eyes, and again replaced them. But it was 
DO use, the tears stole out and again blinded 
her. Placing her arm upon the work-table, 
and leaning her head upon her hand, she al- 
lowed her feelings to take their course. Still 
plying her needle and seeming not to observe 
ner, Uenevra ever and anon turned an earnest 
look towards her mother, and not without emo- 
tion did she perceive tear after tear stealing 
over her hand and dropping to the floor. Were 
they tears of joy or tears of sorrow 1 



CHAPTER XII. 
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It was after ten o'clock that night, when 
Mr. Hardamer came home from the meeting 
he had attended. His wife was sitting up for 
him, alone, and as he entered, he could not but 
observe that her fiice wore an expression that 
was new, and somewhat strang[e, yet by no 
means painful. She looked him in the eyes so 



steadily, as he sat down beside the table at 
which she was still sewing, and seemed about 
to speak, yet unable, from some cause, to bring 
her thoughts out into words, that he said, to 
break the silence :— 

^ Has any tiling happened 1" 

There was something in the tone of her hus- 
band's voice more tender and subdued than 
usual, and, it had the effect still more to soften 
her feelings. The tears sprung into her eyes, 
and he perceived, that, from emotion, she could 
not trust herself lo speak. A new and sudden 
interest in the happiness of his wife, arose in 
his bosom, and turning a look of affectionate 
concern, he said — 

*' Something weighs upon ^rour mind more 
than usual. Let me share it with you, whether 
it be pleasant or painfuL" 

*« It is both pleasant and painful, husband,** 
she replied, while the tears that had been ready 
to gusn forth, rolled over her cheeks, in which 
both years and care had made many deep lines. 
She bent her face down upon the table, and 
sobbed aloud, unable longer to restrain her feel- 
ings. 

Hardamer did not interrupt her, and in a 
short time her emotion subsided. Raising her 
head, she lool^ed him again in the fiice, and 
said--- 

** Something has happened to-night that has 
given me great pleasure. Genevra has changed, 
suddenly, for the better; and, like her sister 
Genevieve, seems anxious to do all she can to 
make things more pleasant and comfortable." 

** Indeed!" responded Hardamer, his face 
brightening up. *'Wel], I thought a little strange 
of her to-night, when she volnnteered to get my 
cravat, and seemed so pleased in handing it to 
me. But what can be the cause of it 1" 

** Why, so far as I can understand it," re- 
plied Mrs. Hardamer, *' both Genevra and Ger- 
trude were so ill-natured as to hide away and 
then destroy a note of invitation for Genevieve 
to attend a wedding party at Mrs. Webster's. 
But, it so happened, that Genevieve accident* 
ally saw it before it was destroyed, and without 
saying a word about it, prepared herself to go, 
this afternoon. Genevra said something to her, 
when Genevieve convicted her so unexpectedly 
of the wrong action, and then, I suppose, talked 
so kindly to her, that Genevra softened down, 
and then resolved to do better. I should think 
it an excellent sign to see her so soon trying to 
act upon her good resolutiona" 

** Indeed it is," replied her husband, his 
mind in a state of pleasing wonder. ** Well, 
after all, I shall begin to think that some good 
can even come out of trouble. There is no 
denying that Grenevieve has very much changed 
for the better since her unhappy marriage, and 
changed, too, in spite of all the neglect and un- 
kindness she has experienced in her own lather's 
house. And now, to find G^iQj[}ey^ ^mitating 
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her good example, is wonderful indeed !'* Mr. 5 
Hardamer^s voice slightly trembled. \ 

" There came suddenly into my memory to- \ 
night," said Mrs. Hardamer, in reply, " while | 
I sat here, these words, ' Sweet are the uses of ^ 
adversity.' I never seemed to understand them | 
before. But now I begin to see what they 
mean. I am sure I feel happier to-night, not- 1 
withstanding all of our outward reverses, than 
I ever felt while we were prosperous. I think 
we have looked too much to the outward things 
of the world, as desirable, and too little to that 
state of mind, which, after all, is to constitute 
our happiness or misery. I mean, to that con- 
dition of mind, which makes us contented with 
the present, and desirous that all around us 
should feel a like degree of contentment.'' 

Mr. Hardamer listened with pleasure and 
surprise to the words of his wife. She had 
never been disposed, through her whole life, to 
give much attention to other than mere external . 
tilings, and his surprise was excited at hearing ' 
her make a remark that seemed to him so sound, 
and that involved an idea above what he had 
thought her capable of conceiving. He knew 
not, that, so soon as the mind begins to have an 
affection for goodness, its condition is at once 
made more healthy, and that it acts with new 
vigor. Nor had he any idea of spiritual asso- 
ciation, whereby, accoi^inor to the affection of\ 
the mind for ^rood or for evil, an individual may 
be in association with good or evil spirits, who 
illuminate, or darken his perceptions. Mrs. 
Hardamer, by suffering the good principles of 
her mind to become active, came into such an 
association as helped her to true thoughts, and 
these she brought out into expression, and 
thus made them her own. 

** Your thoughts have been running in the I 
same channel with mine," replied her husband. I 
** I think, with you, that there is great room for < 
improvement, and I feel a strong disposition to 
enter upon a change of desires and aims at 
once. Even for the few minutes that we have 
been talking, I can perceive a new light break- 
ing in upon my mind, and it reveals many things 
that I was not conscious existed there, and 
which I at once acknowledge to be wrong." 

At that moment a carriage was heard to drive 
up to the door, and, in a minute afler, Gene- 
vieve entered. It was about eleven oVIock 
when she came in, and she was surprised at 
finding her father and mother, who usually re- 
tired early, up at so late an hour. 

" Did you come home in that carriage?" said 
her father, with an encouraging smile. 

" Yes, air. Mrs. Webster insisted upon 
sending me home." 

" That was very kind in her," remarked Mrs. 
Hardamer. " And so 1 suppose Anne is mar- 
ried ?" she added, without the tone of her voice 
indicating the dialiko she bad so long enter- 
tained. 



** Yes, mother, she is married," replied Gene- 
vieve, pleased at finding her friend alluded to, 
without the usual sneer. 

" 1 always thought Anne a good girl," aaid 
Mr. Hardamer. 

'* Indeed, father, she is. I cannot tell you 
how many good lessons she has taught me. 
Had it not been for her, 1 know not how I 
should have bortie up under the trials and trou- 
bles of the past year." Genevieve's voice trem- 
bled, and she regained the command of her feel- 
ings only by a strong effort 

Mrs. Hardamer, self-convicted of having 
wronged the friendless girl, and of having, ever 
since, entertained towards her feelings of an- 
kindness, was a good deal moved by Genevieve's 
words and manner. After a few moments of 
silence, she said — 

'< -There is always danger of our passing a 
wrong judgment upon others ; and I have, I 
believe, been guilty of misjudging Anne flaiTi- 
est. You can say so to her, Genevieve, when 
you again see her ; and if ever I meet her, I 
will acknowledge it to herself." 

Genevieve looked surprised and delighted at 
this confession. 

**Anne has always spoken kindly of you, 
mother," she said. ** I never see her, that she 
does not ask after you ; and she expreeees for 
you a degree of interest that I could hardly 
have expected her to entertain." 

** She is a good girl, I doubt not," said Mr. 
Hardamer, "and I know she has obtained a 
good husband. May God bless them !" he add- 
ed, with feeling, taking up a light, and retir- 
ing to his chamber. 

On the next morning, while the family were 
seated at the breakfast table, Gertrude said, 
with a sneer, at the same time glancing at 
Genevieve— 

** I suppose Anne Earnest didn't know whe- 
ther she was on her head or her heels, last 
night" 

** Yes, she was as collected, and as easy in 
her manners, as ever," replied Genevieve, with 
a smile. 

" No doubt !" responded Gertrude, with ano- 
ther sneer, and a toss of the head. ** She is 
just low-minded enough to be free and easy 
any where." 

** Gertrude !" said Mr. Hardamer, looking ber 
steadily, and somewhat sternly in the face. **' I 
cannot permit such remarks in my presence. 
Anne Earnest, or rather Mrs. Illerton, is every 
inch a lady, and has found her, true level in so- 
ciety. She was not well treated here, because 
there was no one in this house who could ap- 
preciate her real worth, but Genevieve, and 
she has had less influence in the past year than 
her real character has called for. Hereafter [ 
shall expect no more such allusions to her, in- 
tended only to wound the feelings of your sla- 
ter." 
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Surprised at thiB rebuke, Gertrude glanced 
at her mother, who, she well knew, had enter- 
tained like feelings with herself in regard to 
Anne. Mr& Hardamer understood the mean- 
ing of this mute appeal, and said — 

** Your father is right, Gertrude, and we have 
all been wrong. Hereafter, let us endeavor to 
judge more righteous judgment of othera.** 

" You're a ^— ," but the evil-minded ffirl 
checked the word as it was forming on her 
tongue, and, instantly self-convicted of wrong, 
she arose* hastily from the table, and retired to 
her chamber. 

Hardamer and his wife understood too well 
the thought that was in the mind of their child, 
and they finished their meal in silence, deeply 
pained at heart 

About ten o'clock on the same morning, as 
Mr. Hardamer was busily engaged behind his 
counter in cutting out work, an elderly man 
entered, and with an expression of countenance, 
which he could not but observe to be peculiar, 
asked if his name was not Hardamer. 

" That is my name," he replied, looking into 
the stranger's face inquiringly. 

'* And my name is Anderson," said the 
stranger. 

'* Anderson !*' ejaculated Hardamer, with a 
sudden start, while a shade of painful feeling 
settled upon his countenance. 

*' You have true cause, sir, to be pained at 
the mention of that name ; for, if I am rightly 
informed, one who bore it, has trifled with the | 
hopes and happiness of your child, and through 
her, deeply wounded you," said the stranger, in 
a voice evidently agitated by emotions against 
the influence of which he was vainly strug- 
gling- 

"And why do you thus open wounds but 
half-h^Ied overl" asked Hardamer, with a 
voice and expression of sternness. 

" I would open but to heal more surely," 
said the stranger, affecting to smile, but it was 
a feeble smile. " I am the father of the un- 
happy young man who married your daughter !" 

"His father!" exclaimed Hardamer, in sur- 
prise. " Then, my dear sir, what news do you 
bring from one towards whom I cannot be ex- 
pected to entertain very kind feelings?" 

"Good news, I hope, sir," replied old Mr. 
Anderson. " He is a changed man, and f have 
good reasons for believing the change to be ra- 
dical. This change has been in progress for 
many months, and, from observing it closely, 
and with all of a parent's scrutinizing and 
doubting anxiety, I feel sure that it is genuine." 

The events of a year had broken down the 
feelings of Hardamer, and robbed him of much 
of the control over himself that he had once 
possessed. The suddenness of this news, as 
well as its character, and the manner, appear- 
ance, and evident emotion of the stranger who 
stood before him in a new and unexpected re- 



lation, all combined to affect him powerfully. 
He covered his face with his hands, and leaned 
down upon the counter, evidentljr struggling to 
keep fast hold of his self-possession. In a few 
moments he lifted his head, and exhibited a 
countenance paler than before, and touched 
with a tenderer expression. He passed round 
the counter, and coming in front ui Mr. Ander* 
son, took his hand in both of his, and while his 
lip quivered slightly, and his voice trembled, 
said — 

" We are, it seems, companions in a single 
sorrow — and it has been deep and painful to 
both of our hearts. Let us be friends." 

This was answered by a hard pressure of the 
hand from Mr. Anderson, for he could not reply. 

"And now, sir, be seated, and tell me of 
your son," continued Flardamer. 

After tliey had retired into a small room, or 
recess, back of the shop, Mr. Anderson said— 

" My boy, after he bad so cruelly, and un- 
righteously deserted your daughter, of whose 
marriage with him I knew nothmg, went to the 
south, where a dangerous illness put a sudden 
check upon his career of folly. Recovering, 
partially, from this, he returned home, broken 
in spirits, and well nigh broken in constitution. 
Gradually, and from the effect of the operation 
of right thoughts, he began to show a concern 
for those around him. For years, I had been 
grieved at witnessing his entire devotion to 
self. This, I at once perceived to be the be- 
ginning of a new life, if^ the feeble spark could 
be made to spread and at last kindle into a 
flame. And it did spread ; slowhr, very slow* 
ly, but steadily. He spoke not of"^ this change 
himself— and seemed by no means encouraged 
by it ; indeed, it had the effect to render him 
very unhappy at times^thongh, in general, he 
was cheerful in the presence of any one. Some- 
times, 1 could see that he was weighed down 
with a more than ordinary concern ; and I at 
last began to fear, that he had, in his days of 
folly, committed some crime that now caused 
him to tremble. This concern seemed to in- 
crease, as he grew more and more thoughtful 
about the happiness of all around him. At 
length it reached a point in his mind which 
rendered it impossible to conceal it longer, and 
he related to me the fact of his marriage with 
your daughter, and his intention to return to 
Baltimore for her, and do all in his power to 
make her future days happier than he had ren- 
dered some of those which are past He is 
here with me for that purpose." 

For some time Mr. Hardamer was ailent 
There was a powerful struggle, within, of the 
selfish principle. He was not glad, at this unex- 
pected news; for, at once, the idea of losing the 
child who, of all his children, evinced a degree 
of concern and tenderness for him that had 
become, in his present condition, necessary to 
his happiness, presented iteelg^j^V^ihe could 
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not endure it But he saw this to be wrong, 
and struggrling against it for a few moments, 
said — 

** What you tell me, ought to fill me with 
peculiar pleasure. I wish I could say that it did. 
Misfortunes have narrowed down mv sources of 
happiness, and almost the only one i now have, 
is this same child, you have come to take away 
from me." The old man's voice again trembled. 
^ She is greatly changed, sir, since her mar- 
riage. Affliction of mind has purified as wel] 
as chastened her; and she is now every thing 
afiither's heart could desire. God bless her, 
and your son too^ if he is changed as much as 
she is r 

And old Mr. Hardamer could restrain his 
feelings no longer, but bent down his head, and 
sobbed like a child. Mr. Anderson, too, was, 
moved, and after the pause of a few momenta, 
said — 

** Sweet are the uses of adversity .'* 

** Just the words my wife repeated last night,' 
ejaculated Hardamer, raising his heed sudden- 
ly, his countenance instantly undergoing a 
change. *< Her very words ! And now I re- 
member that I have hope still. Another one of; 
my proud, foolish girls is beginning to feel her 
sister's example. Thank heaven, I have hope 
that I shall see my Genevieve happy, and not 
be robbed of all comfort myself. It is true, but 
I never could have believed it — **^ Sweet are ^ 
the uses of adversity !" 

Genevieve sat sewing at the window on the 
same morning on which the interview between 
her father and Mr. Anderson occurred. Her 
mother and Genevra were near her, also busy 
with the needle, and Gertrude sat apart from 
them all, reading a novel, her mind in a moody 
and gloomy coikiition. It was probably about 
eleven o'clock when the door opened and the 
fiither entered with a stranger. Genevieve 
arose to her feet and looked tnem both in the 
lace inquiringly. All the morning she had been 
thinking, with more than her usual anxious 
tenderness of feeling, about her absent husband, 
and the instant her fether entered, in company 
with an elderly man, a stranger, her heart mis- 
gave her, that the visit had some connection or 
other with ^e one who occupied her thoughts 
more and more every day. She was not long 
kept in suspense. 

^ This is my Genevieve," said Mr. Hardamer, 
advancing towards his daughter, and taking hold 
of her hand. ** And a dear, good girl phe is ! 
If your son has changed as much as she has 
changed in a few months, then will they be 
happT together. And may heaven bless them !" 
he added, fervently, his voice trembling down 
into an inaudible tone. 

Old Mr. Anderson came forward quickly, and 
grasped the hand of Genevieve. 

** God bless you, my child !" he said, kissing 
)ier pale cheek. ^ I have come to restore to you 



joar husband. And, I woold fain hope^ that he 
IS worthy to claim your hand." Mr. Anderson 
could utter no more. The tender emotkms 
awakened by the interview, unmanned him. 
The feelings of the aged are lees subject to 
their control, than the feelings of those in the 
vigor of middle life. He leant his head upon 
the shoulder of his new found chUd, and wept 
The whole scene, so sudden and so unex- 
pected, startled Mrs. Hardamer, and the two 
sisters. Gertrude was confounded — ^Genevra 
surprised and delighted. Mr. Anderson's ap- 
pearance at once commanded respect, and hia 
mild, benevolent countenance gave a fe.vorable 
impression of his character. In a few minutes, 
a more orderly introductun took place, and such 
explanations were given, as enabled each one to 
perceive the new position which afhirs had 
assumed. There was but one heart present 
that did not warm with a pure delight, and that 
was the heart of Gertrude. Instead of rejoicing 
at the happy change about to take place in the 
truly hard lot of her sister, a feeling of envy 
and hatred was aroused. She felt rebuked by 
the whole scene, and that annoyed and irritatd 
her. 



CHAPTER XIIL 



MORB PLEABINa INDIOATIORflL 



About one week after Mr. Anderson had left 
home, a neighbor stopped at the door and left a 
letter for his wife. He had been to the post- 
office, and seeing one there, directed to her, had 
brought it along with him. 

Retiring at once to her own room, she broke 
the seali and read-— 

^ Mt dear jank : — You are painfully anx- 
ious, I know, to hear from me, and I now write 
to relieve your suspense, and, at the earliest 
momont that I can go so. I have seen the wife 
of our dear, erring, but repentant boy ; and thej 
have met, and been reconciled. And who is 
she 1 — and what is she 1 These are the first 
questions, to which your heart yearns for an an- 
swer. In a word, then, she seems to be all 
that we could desire. A few months of painful 
disappointments and trials have done much for 
her; or her character, when she was married, 
has been greatly misrepresented. Her father, 
during the last vear, has failed in business, and 
been much reduced in circumstagees. This 
reverse, from all that I can see, has wrought 
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upon bim, a salutary chaiifi«, and other members I create fiilse hopes ; bat it seems to me that our 
of bis family seem also to feel a like happy influ- \ last days are going to be our happiest. How 



ence. When I called upon him, alone, and an- 
nounced my name, he did not, at first receive 
me kindly ; but, in a few momenta, he softened 
down, and I saw that the man was sound at 
heart His afiections are warmly centred upon 
the child our boy has married ; and this deep 
afiRsction has been called out within the past 
year. After her desertion, as far as I can learn, 
slie was treated with great unkindness by all 
of the family, and by her father with coldness 
and indifference. C ot off from all hope of futnre 
distinction in society, which had been her ruling 
passion, and, having added to this the sorrows 
of a disappointed aflectioD, and the pains of 
cruel persecution and neglect, she was driven 
into the right way. It seems, that, as a mea- 
sure of relief from the distracting thoughts that 
passed through her mind, and the gloomy feel- 
ings that oppressed her, she resorted to the 
various domestic employments, incident to a 
family, that had before seemed degrading in her 
eyes. Her father's reverses, no doubt, awakened 
a lively sympathy in her mind, and she, there- 
fore, sought to alleviate his trouble in eyeiy 
possible way. And you know how much it is 
.in the power of a child, by little attentions and 
affectionate care, to sooth the heart of a parent 
whose mind is not at ease. 

" Once in the right way, under circumstances, 
too, where the only relief the mind can obtain 
from sad thoughts, is while walkmg in that way, 
and there is every thing to hope. It seems, 
that she never thought of looking back. The 
beautiful flowers that she found, ever and anon, 
springing on her new pathway, wood her on- 
ward. And, as she continued to move forward, 
the flowers became more frequent, and their 
perfume sweeter. The change in her, if what 
she once was be trulv told me, is for greater 
than that in our dear boy. I already love her ; 
and I know you will take her at once to your 
bosom. 

** I saw her before William did. Poor boy 
As the moment approached for him to meet, 
face to face, the woman with whose afiections 
be had so cruellv trified, his heart seemed to 
fail him. But I took words to biro from his 
wife befbro he saw her again, and when they 
met, there was an instant obliTion of the past, 
and a world of new section created in their 
hearts. They were suffered to meet alone. No 
eye, but that of the Invisible, should look upon 
such an interview. 

**Day after to-morrow we shall start for 
home; and, of course, our new found relation 



wonderfully is evil over-ruled for good ! How 
often does true delight spring from the opera- 
tions of deep affliction \ But I shall soon be 
with you, and then I can say to yon a thousand 
things now crowding upon my thought. 



Your's ever, 



T. AZIDIBMH.'* 



** Why, how do you do, Mr. Anderson 1 What 
in the world has brought you this fiir from 
home 1*^ said an elderly man, adyancing with a 
quick step across the deck of a steamboat, that 
was gliduig swiftly down the Potomac, two 
days after uie preceding letter was written. 

** And bow do you do, Mr. Ulerton,** responded 
the individnal addressed, grasping the hand that 
was extended towards him. 

** But what are you doing away here 1 Yoa 
haTu't answered me that yetl*' said the first 
speaker. 

** Why, I suppose I am on some snch bnsiness 
as yon are, friend fllerton," he replied, smiling. 

^Oh! Aye! William has been taking a wife 
then, has he 1 Well, that's clever. Who did 
he marry 1" 

** You jump to conclusions as rapidly as ever, 
I see," replied Mr. Anderson. ** But, I suppose 
yoa are half right, at least The name of my 
new daughter was Hardamer." 

At the mention of that name, a well grown 
boy, rather poorly dressed, who had been stand- 
ing against the railing, started and turned upon 
the two individuals a look of inqairing^terest 

^Hardamer,'' repeated Mr. Illerton, masing- 
|ly. "Well, I believe I never heard of that 
name before. I hope she's as good a girl as 
my boy's got, for I think your William is aboat 
making a very fine man. He sowed some wild 
oats, it is true. But he has gathered in the trou- 
blesome harvest, and, I suppose, is tired of that 
kind of farming. I wish you joy, my old 
friend I" he added a«iin, shaking the hand of 
Mr. Anderson. **The young folks are all 
snuff in the cabin, I suppose, and have discov- 
ered each other before this," be continued. 
" Well, we'll let 'em enjoy themselves by them- 
selves, for awhile. Young blood don't always 
mix well with old blood." 

•* Who has Henr^r married t" asked Mr. An- 
derson, as his old friend and neighbor paused. 

'•Well, I can't say that I know much abont 
her, except that her name was Anne Earnest, 
and that she seems to have the dispositkm of an 
angel," replied Mr. Illerton. 



what has happened ; and I can perceive that 
there exists between her and our William, just 
such a deep and uure affection, notwithstanding 
the past, as my neart delights to see. I trust 
that I am not aUowing my gratified feelings to 



will return with iia She seems oveijoyed at^ ••And an angel she is!" murmured the boy 



just mentioned whose ears were taking in 
every word that passed betweed the individuals 
who were talking, ^ut they heard him not; 
nor, indeed, did they notice his presence. 
Just at that moment, the whole party fimn 
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below emerged upon deck — oonsistinfir of the | work to get in, for no boas likes to take a boy 
wife of okl Mr. Illertoa, her bod and bis youo|^ Slike me. I have been questioned so often and 
bride, Mr. and Mrsi Anderson, and lUerton'sj so ckiee, and have bad to tell so many downright 
two sisters. lies about who I was and where I came fiom, 

The two young men were old acquaintances | that it makes me sick to think about it'* 
They had been raised together. And the read- 1 '*Then, Isaac, why don't you go home again!*' 
er understands perfectly tbe relation which said Anne, or Mrs. llierton, as she was now to 



Anne and Genevieve bore to each other. A few 
brief, but somewhat embarrassing explanations 
took place, when the parties all so unexpectedly 
met in the cabin, upon the starting of the 
steamboat ; and then mutual and sincere con- 
gratulations ensued. 

The boy moved away as he saw them ap- 
proaching, and retired to another part of the 
boat A close observer could readily have per- 
ceived, that, from some cause, his mind was ill 
at ease. His face was pale and thin, and he 
seemed by no means posseased of the healthful 
vigor usual to boys of bis age. He went &r 
forward, upon the bow of the boat, and resting 
his arms upon the railing, stood looking with a 
vacant gaze upon the surface of the water. A 
heavy sigh soon told that his thoughts were bu- 
sy with no pleasing subjects, and, as if to get 
nd of them, he raised up from his half recumbent 
position, and commenced walking backwards, 
and forwards. After the passage of half an hour, 
he moved towards the afler part of the boat H is 
eve rested upon Anne and Genevieve, seated 
alone, in earnest conversation, and he paused 
hesitatingly. Then, as if from a sndden resolu- 
tion, he walked forward to where they were 
sitting, and stood before them. 

*^ Isaac, is it passible !" exclaimed, at once, 
both Genevieve and Anne, looking with surprise 
and concern into tbe face of the pale and agi- 
tated boy. 

** Yes, it is me ; or at least all that is left of me," 
replied Isaac Wilson— for it was none other 
than he — endeavoring to put on an unconcerned 
expression of countenance, as a mechanical 
means of controlling his feelings. 

*« Well, Isaac, what are you doin^ now V* 
asked Gt^nevieve, or Mrs. Anderson, in a voice 
of kind concern. 

"Tm not doing any thing, just now, Miss 
Genevieve," he replied and his voice trembled 
in spite of his efforts to soem composed, while 
his tone was sad and even desponding. ** I've 
been sick for two months, and, of course, couldn't 
work much all that time. If it had'nt been that 
I was living with a kind-hearted, though very 
poor old woman, who, I believe was good to me 
because she had a wild son who had gone away, 
I must have been sent to the poor-house. After 
I got well enough to work, I could get nothing 
to do in Georgetown. 1 heard of a seat of work 



hearted old woman, stinted herself to lend me 
enough money to carry me there. But I'm 
afraid when I get there, that tlie seat will be 
taken, and even if it is not, I may find it hard 



be called. 

** Indeed, indeed, Miss Anne, 1 have wished 
a thousand and a thousand times that I was back 
again into the old shop. But I'm afraid to go 
back. Mr. Hardaroer, you know— asking your 
pardon Miss Genevieve — is so cruel when be 
gets angrv. And, if I was to go home alone, 
he could do any thing he pleased with me." 

" You needn t fear but that father will recieve 
yon back kindly," said Mrs. Anderson. 

** I wish I could think so, Miss Genevieve," 
said the boy, earnestly. 

** I am sure he will," replied Mrs. Anderson. 
'* Father as well as some of the rest of us, yoa 
among the number, I perceive, has changed 
greatly, in the last few months He is, besides, 
much reduced in circumstances, and your assist- 
ance would be a good deal to him." 

The countenance of Isaac brightened op, and 
he replied — 

** Yoa almost make me feel like going home. 
I call it home, for I have not felt as if I had any 
place to go to that I could really call home, 
since I went away." 

** Be advised by os, Isaac," said Mrs. llierton, 
with kind concern. ^ Go directly back to Bal- 
timore. Mrs. Anderson, here, will give yon « 
letter to her father, I know, that will be all the 
introdoctbn you want to give you a welcome 
back ; for, her word, now, goes a good deal fiir* 
ther than it did when you were there. You will 
give him a letter, will you not, Grenevieve?" 

♦•That I will, right gladly, if he will go back," 
replied Mrs. Anderson. 

^Then I'll go home," said Isaac, emphatically. 
•*That is, if I can get home." 

*• We'll arrange all that for you," said Mrs. 
llierton. 

^ I shall never forget yonr goodness to roe. 
Miss Anne ! From the day you came into oar 
house, I have had better desires than ever I had 
before. And many and many a time, since I 
went away, has the good advice you gave us all, 
come back into my mind, and kept me from do- 
ing many things to which I was tempted. I 
don't know how it is; bat I never resnlved to 
do what was wrong, but I thought of you ; and 
many and many a time that thought has saved 
me from actions that would have brought me 
more troubles than any I have ever had." 

Mr. llierton, who was standing at a short dis- 



to be had in Fredericksburg; and the tender- jtance when Isaac came up, observed that be had 



entered into conversation with his young wife 
and her friend. Curiosity impelled him to draw 
near, and he heard, without being observed by 
him, tbe entire compliment paid by the boy to 
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Anne. At the moment he ceased speakinj 
recognized him, and extending his hand 
said — 

•* Why, how do you do, my yoang friend 1 
This is the first time that IVe seen you since 
the day you called to let me know where I 
should find this young lady," glancing at Anne 
— *^ I owe you a thousand thanks!" 

** It was all for her sake," replied Isaac, look- 
ing towards the person indicated. ^And it was 
one, if the only good action of my life." 

" That's true, everv word of it !" said Illerton. 
** Well, I like a whole-hearted friend, and Anne 
seems to have no other." 

** [think it most time to dispense with com- 
pliments," remarked Anne, smiling, <* and so I 
will give your thoughts a difierent direction. It 
is an old saying that one good turn deserves 
another ; and as you seem to think Isaac has 
rendered you a service, I propose, as he now 
stands in need of a friend, that you hold yourself 
in that relatu?n to him." 

"That I will most cheerfully," replied Mr. 
Illerton. " And now tell me in what I can 
serve you ?" 

Isaac hesitated to reply, and Anne said—- 

" He left Mr. Hardamer, some months ago, 
and we have heen persuading him to go back. 
From what he has said, I have concluded, that 
he parted with nearly the last of his money 
when he paid his passage, and cannot, of course, 
return without aia." 

** We'll soon arrange all that for him," replied 
Mr. Illerton, kindly. "And so you have made 
up your mind to go back ?" 

" Yes sir. I havn^t seen much peace since I 



-, he I ** Here we made ourselves beds, and lay down, 
he <and so tired were we, that we soon fell asleep. 
It was broad day-light the next morning when 
I awoke, wet, and coki. It had rained during 
the night, and my clothes were in places, liter- 
ally soaked with water. I was so hoarse that 
I could hardly speak, and so stiff that I moved 
myself with difiiculty. Gradually, I recovered 
the use of my limbs, and we started on again. 
Not, however, until we had tossed up a cent to 
determine whether we should keep on, or go 
back and behave ourselves better, for we were 
already sick of our adventure. That night, at 
about nine o'clock, we arrived in Washington, 
even more tired than we were on the night 
previous. The whole of our dollar was gone, 
and we did not know a single individual in the 
city. For some time we wandered about the 
streets, hungry and fatigued, and were finally 
oblifired to lie out during the night We were 
really in a sad condition on the next morning ; 
and so hungry, that we were compelled to beg 
some bread and meat. For my part I do not 
recollect ever to have felt as wretched. My 
joints were so stiff that I could hardly walk. My 
skin was dry and hot, and a constant tickling in 
my throat kept me coughing all the while. 

" For the greater part of that day we strolled 
about the city and through the public buildings. 
As the day began again to decline, we agreed 
that it was best to separate, and each endeavor 
to provide some place of refuge for himself. I 
went over to Georgetown, and made application 
at a shop there for work, 

' What do you want with work, ha V said the 
man I addressed, looking up at me from the 



went away. Somehow, or other, every thing bench on which he was seated, with a forbidding, 
has gone wrong with me. I used to think, that \ half angry countenance, 
if I was only my own master, and free to spend | ^ I must have work, or I can't live,' said I, 
all the money 1 could earn, 1 should be happy. | confounded and distressed at the rough recep- 
But, after 1 went off, I was afraid to look tor | tion I had received. 

work in town, and had no money with which to > ' You'd better go back to your master,' he 
pay for a passsge to any other place. There | replied, looking down at his work, < I don't har- 
were three of us, and we set off to walk all the | bor runaway apprentices.' 
way to Washington, the nearest point at which j " I was confounded, and retreated hastily 
we could hope to get work. All together we | from the shop. * How should he know that I 
had not over a dollar. At the end of the first | bad run away,' I saui to myself, in alarm, as I 
day, we stopped at a house near the road, and I walked on. 

asked for something to eat We had been \ " I soon saw another shop, and into this I 
afraid to stop at the taverns for fear of being I ventured. To my application for work, I was 
taken up for runaways; and were now very 5 asked by a keen-looking man, where I had 
hungry and tired. At this house they gave us | served my time. 

some bread and milk, but dkl not ask us to stay. | * In Washington,' I answered promptly. 
We set out, after finishing our meal, with hearts | ' Who with V said the man. 
somewhat heavier than they were in the mom- " To this question, of course, I could not 
ing, for it was growing dark very fast We | reply, for I did not know a single shoemaker in 
baS no prospect before us but that of keeping j Washington. My hesitation and confusion be- 
on all nij^ht, or laying down in some fence-cor- 1 trayed the fiilsehood, and, suddenly turning from 



ner to sleep. We were too much fiitigued to 
do the former, so, afler holding a consultation, 
we concluded to cross over an adjoining field 
to a haystack that was in sight, and try to rest 
as comfortably as possible. 



the man, I hurried again into the street 

"As I passed along, I observed a kind-hearted 
looking old woman standing in the door of a 
small house. * Here is my last hope,' I thought 
to myself, and so, going up to her, I asked her 
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if she could not g^ive me something to eat, for I 
was very hungry. How my heart warmed 
under her pleasant smile and motherly tone of 
voice! She at once told me to come in. It was 
nearly night, and her table was set, with a clean 
white cloth, against one side of the room, ready 
for her supper. It contained a single plat^ a 
Imife and fork, and a cup and saucer, showing 
that the meal was preparing for herself alone. 
To her kind invitation I seated myself; and 
tried to rest my wearied limbs. But I ached so 
ail over, that freedom from motion was not rest 
Very soon she brought in a large plate of toast, 
some cold meat, and the tea thinga But when 
I attempted to eat, I found that my appetite 
craved but little food. 

* You are not well,' she said looking me in 
the lace with concern. 

* Indeed, ma'am, I do not feel very well,' I 
replied, filling up. 

^*She observed that I was troubled and eeemed 
much concerned. 

* Where are you ffoinffi Do you belong to 
Georgetown or the Catyr she asked. 

'* I hesitated a moment, for my.first lies had 
brought me off so badly; and I did not feel like 
deceiving one who was kind to me, and seemed 
BO good. 

*1— £— 4m from Baltimore,' I replied. 

■ Ah, indeed !' she said brightening up. * My 
boy went there a good many vears ago» when 
he run away from his master here,' she added, 
her voice sinking into a sad tone. * Runaway 
apprentices never come to any good.' 

^Her words smote upon my heart; and I 
turned my head away, so that die should not 
see the expression of my face. She observed 
the sudden movement, and, I suppose, the 
thought occurred to her that I might be a run- 
awav apprentice." \ 

*1 hope you havn't left your master 1' she 
said, with evident concern. 

* Yes, ma'am, it is true,' I replied, my &ce 
reddening. *But I was not well treated. If 
my master had been kind to me, nothing on 
earth would have induced me to have left him.' 

* The old woman shook her headland seemed 
grieved.' 

* You boys,' she said, * are not good judges in 
these matters. And, even if you were not well 
treated, your condition was, I doubt not, much 
better than it is now.' 

*' I could but acknowled^ the troth of what 
sbfe said ; and she went on : 

* I have Imown a good many runaway ap- 
prentices in my time, and I never yet knew one 
that did not repent of what he had done, and 
wish himself back in his master's house a 
thousand times. It is alwavs difhcult for such 
a boy to get work, for he will be suspected, and 
few masters have any dispositun to encourage 
runaways." 

«« I did not reply to this, although I felt its 



truth ; but rising from the table, I took off my 
coat, and rolled up my sleeve to exhibit to her 
two or three deep cuts which the cowhide of 
the constable had left upon mv arm. 

* My back has nearly a dozen worse than 
them,' I said, * now fire»h, and some of them 
clear through the skin ; and, beskies, I have 
twenty seams and scars there from previous 
floggings 1' 

^ This touched the old woman's heart, and 
she said with much feeling — 

* Indeed, indeed, some toys have a hard time 
of it ! But we wont talk any more about that 
You want a good bed to-night; uid cannot get 
one unless I provide it for you V 

^She then took me up into a little room, in 
which was a soft bed with snow white sheetai 
In ten minutes I was fast asleep, and did not 
awake until it was broad daylight But I for* 

fit that you may not be as much interested as 
am in all this," he said, suddenly recollecting, 
that he was telling his story without being wskei 
for it 

** Go on, by all means !" replied hb listeners, 
each one of whom felt a warm interest in 
Isaac. 

^* WeU, on the next morning," he continued, 
** when I awoke, long after sun-rise, I found my 
joints BO stiff that when I touched my feet to 
the floor, I nearly fell over. My head reeled, 
and ached with a sudden and dreadful pain. I 
was forced to get into the bed again. 1 cannot 
tell you how bad I felt Siek and penniless, 
and in a strange place. After awhile, the old 
woman came up, and as soon as she saw me, 
she said, 

* I am afraid you are not welll' 

* Indeed, ma'am,' I replied, * I feel very sick, 
and my limbs are so stiff that I cannot stand 
on my feet V 

* Then you had better lie quiet for to-day !' 
she said, kindly, * I will bring you up a cup of 
tea, and some little thing to eat !' and so saying, 
she went down stairs. 

'* I never felt so strange as I did when she 
left the room. Never, since my own mother 
died, had any one who seemed so much like 
her, been kind to me. It choked me right up, 
and made a baby of roe. In about half an hour, 
she came up, bringing a tub of water. She 
then bathed my feet with her own hands ; and, 
after she had dried and rubbed them with a 
towel, she went down again and brought me a 
large bowl of tea. After I had drank this ofi( 
she sat by me for some time, looking me all the 
while in the face, and seeming pleased at the 
kind service she was rendering me. In a little 
while, the perspiration broke out all over me, 
and I gradually sunk again into sleep. When 
I awoke, I felt much better, and wanted to get 
up ; but the kii^d old woman would not let me. 
On the next morning I was much better, and 
after I had dressed myself and eaten my break* 
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ikH, I prepared to go out again in search of | * That*B easy onougti. A schooner Bails from 
work. here to-morrow for Norfolk ; and the captain 

** The repulses I had already met, and the 1 says he will give me a passage down ; and 
close qoestionmgs which I expected to meet, when once there, he says, there will be chances 
made me dread the task. But it had to be done, j enough to get to sea, either in the United 



and so 1 went out 

* Come back at dinner time,' said Mrs. Ann* ' 
or— for that was her name — as I left the door. 

** After I was in the street, my heart failed 
me. I so dreaded to go into a boot-maker*s 
riiop, that I finally determined to walk over to 
Washington, and see if I could meet with Tom 
or Bill. I thought that, perhans, they had been 
more successftil than I had in looking for work. 
As I cawe along the street which runs from the 
bridffe to the pablic offices, I looked through a 
window and saw three or four boys at work 
opoo their beBcbes. How I did envy them ! 
Ajid how I blamed myself for having so foolish- 
ly left my master* l thought, at first, that I 
would go into this shop and ask for work. But, 
as I turned to enter the door, the thought of a 
rebuff discouraged roe, and I kept on towards 
the city. Here I wandered about from street 
to street, and at last found myself at the capitol. 
On entering, the first persons I saw were Bill 
and Tom. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



nOVBLM OF A RUlf AWAT APPEIRTIGS. 



«*« What luck, Ike 1' was the first salutation i 
1 met, from my two fellow-runaways. 

* None at all,* I replied, despond ingly. 
*This is rather a poor kind of a business, I'm 

thinking,* said Bill, with an eflbrt to seem in- 
difiTerent Bat 1 could see that he was far from 
heinjr easy in mind. 

* Poor enough,' I said, * as far as I have had 
any thing to do with it. I wish I was safe- 
ly back in Baltimore again?' 

* Well, I can't just say that I do,' replied 
Tom. ' I'm a free man now, and free I'm de- 
termined to stay. I'm going to quit the trade, 
what do you thtnk of that?' 

* Cooing to quit the trade t' I said, in surprise. 
•Well, and what then?' 

* Why, I mean to go to sea; for. there is no 
chance of getting work here. Every boss shoe- 
maker in tne place suspects me of being a run- 
away apprentice, and wont have any thing to 
do with me.' 

* But how are yon going to get on board of a 
M' I asked. 

£ 



States, or merchant service. I want Bill to go, 
but he's afraid of salt water. Wont von go? I 
think I can get you a passage down? 

To this I shook my head. I never had much 
idea of going to sea. *And what are you 
goinff to do, Bill ?' I asked. 

* Me?' he said, with a slight uneasy emotion. 
« Why — why— seeing no cluince of getting any 
work here, for every boss that Fve been to see 
will have nothing to do with me ; I have agreed 
to keep bar in a tavern.' 

* Keep bar r I said, in surprise ; for bad as I 
was, I had always thought it degrading to mix 
liquor for every drunken fellow and worthless 
negro. 

* It's a fact,' said Bill, rather sadly. • I never 
thought I would come to this, but I must do it, 
or starve. 

* When do you begin ?' I asked. 

* The present b^- keeper has become so 
worthless, that he is to be sent away this after- 
noon, and then I shall commence.' 

* You'd better go with me?* said Tom. 
Bill shook his bead. 

* Suppose we all co back,' said L 
•Never !' replied Tom, emphatically, and, 

* Never,' added Bill, with less heartiness. 
After wandering about for a while we went 

down to the wharf on the Potomac, where lay 
the vessel in which Tom was to sail for Nor- 
folk. The captain, who seemed to have taken 
a liking to him, wanted us all to stay to dinner. 
After this was over, we shook hands with Tom, 
who was to leave in the rooming, and Bill and 
I went back to the city, a little melancholy at 
parting with an old companion, and at the 
doubtful prospect before us. 

As we entered the city, near the market- 
house, Bill pointed to a sign before a low, dirty 
looking grog-shop, on which were the words — 

^ LA.FAYETTK HoTEL AlID TraVELLER's Re- 
TRBAT." 

* That's the place,' he said. 

* What place ?' I asked, for I did not under- 
stand him. 

* Why the tavern where I am going.' 

* Don't call that a tovern, Bill,'^eaid I. • It's 
nothing but a low, mean, dirty grog-shop.' 

* Well, that's the place,' he said, * any how. 
You know the old copy the master set us at 
night school: — Necessity knows no law.' 

1 did not reply, for I felt too bad. In a fow 
moments we were at the door, and I went in 
with him. The appearance here was even 
worse than it was outside. The room was 
small, with a counter and lattice work on one 
side. A row of decanters occupied one shel^ 
; and below this, were three barrels; marked, 
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•WhisIkky/ ^BrandV and 'Ruii.' The up- 
per shelves behind the counter were filled with 
a medley that it wuuld be hard to describe. 
There were apples, cakes, herrings, onions, 
and tumblers containing marbles, slate pencils, 
thimbles, &c. In t^ie window were several 
decanters of liquor, with lemons between them ; 
some cakes and some herrings. At the end of 
the row of shelves hung several strings of 
onions. This was the tavern ! The inmates 
consisted of a red-faced man behind the counter, 
who greeted Bill as we entered with a kind 
word and a smile — two men plaving dominos at 
a table— a negro drinking at the counter, and 
a man half drunk, lounging upon a bench. The 
fumes of the place, at first, made me feel sick ; 
but in a little while, I could breathe the air 
more freely. The keeper of the shop drew us 
some liquor, and ailer I had taken a glass, I 
began to feel much happier than I had been for 
several days. Bill took his place as ba r-keeper, 
and drew liquor and mixed punches and slings 
with a dexterity that seemed to gratify the 
owner of the place very much ; for he looked 
upon every movement with a oeculiar emile. I 
staid until nearly night, ana then went over 
again to Georgetown. The old lady seemed 
glad to see me, and asked why I had not been 
to dinner. I made some excuse, but did not 
give the true reason. 

*I think I have got you some work,' she said. 
* I went to see an old friend of mine, in the 
trade, and he said he thought he could scat 
you,' 

I was, of course, very much pleased at this 
intelligence, and, in the morning, Mrs. Armor 
went with me to the shop where work had been 
promised. I was surprised and confused on 
entering to find myselrin the same shop where, 
but two or three days before, I had falsely 
stated that £ had served my time in Washing- 
ton. 

* This is the young man I was speaking to 
you about,' said my kind old friend, advancing 
to the counter, behind which stood the boss, 
busy at the cutting-board. 

* I am sorry to tell you, Mrs. Armor,' said the 
man, gravely, 'that I can't seat him in my 
shop;' eyeing me at the same time with a for- 
bidding aspect. 

* And why not V she asked. 

' Because he is a runaway apprentice, and a 
liar to boot !* replied the man in an half angry 
tone. 

Mrs. Armor turned upon me a look of doubt 
and inquiry, and thus appealed to, I said — 

* I am sorry to say, Mrs. Armor, that, when 
questioned here a few days ago, I said that I 
had served my time in Washington. But,| 
what could I say 1 If 1 had confessed that I 
had left my master, what chance would there 
have been for work V 

* You understand now, sir, how he is situated, 



and why he tried to mislead you,' said the old 
woman, tuminc^ to the owner of the shop. ' He 
has been very badly treated, and almost forced 
to leave his master. He must have work or he 
can't live. Wont you give him just a little? 
Without money or friends in a strange place, 
his situation is necessarily a distressing one.' 

* No, I will not give him a bit of work !* he 
replied. * Let him go home to his master and 
behave himself. A boy that will lie about one 
thing will lie about another. And, if you'll 
take my advice, Mrs. Armor, you'll turn him 
out of doors and tell him to go about his bosi- 



' Never !' said the old womaot as she turned 
away, and we left the shop together. 

We walked along in silence, until we came 
to her house, which we entered, and then she 
said kindly — 

^ Isaac, you musn't be discouraged. All the 
people in Georgetown ain't like that man, if he 
is an old friend of mine. You must stay here 
until something turns up in your favor ; and 
that will be right soon, I feel certain.' 

' I hope so,' 1 said, gloomily. But I felt too 
bad to say much. Arter supper that nif ht, I 
went over to the city to see Bill. I found him 
busy behind the counter, mixing liquor for sev- 
eral persons who stood around the bar. He 
seemed cheerful, and even pleased with his 
new employment ; for he chatted away as live- 
ly as any of the noisy inmates of the tavern. 
He did not see me when I entered, for the room 
was pretty full, andf as I retired to the back 
part, near a table where some men were play- 
ing cards, and others throwing dice, I had a 
chance to look on without being observed. I 
soon saw him pour out some brandy in a glass, 
and after adding some sugar and water, turn it 
off himself. I now perceived that his fkce was 
flushed, and that, about his manner, there was 
an unusual degree of excitement 'Getting 
tipsy, as I live !' I said, laughing to myself. At 
that moment his eye rested upon me, and I ad- 
vanced to the bar. 

'What'll you drink, Ike?' was his first salu- 
tation. 

* Give me some brandy toddy,' I said. 

•That's the stuflT for you. It'll do your 
heart good, Ike,' he said, as he pushed my glass 
across the counter. 

I drank it off at a single draught, and soon 
began to feel my spirits rising. Bill was kept 
busy for the next hour by the constant calls of 
customers, and I had but little chance to talk 
with him. I sat near the table most of this 
time, looking at the keeper of the place and 
another man^ who were playing cards. They 
had a^food deal of money staked, and the tav- 
ern-keeper won at almost every game. The 
man with whom be was playing was a stout 
countryman, who grew more and more rei ' 
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and excited every moment Suddenly he sprung 
from the table — 

' You have cheated me !* he said, with a bit- 
ter oath, clenching his fist, and looking the tav- 
ern-keeper fiercely in the fiice. 

* You are a liar !* said the tavern-keeper, also 
springing up and seising the countryman by 
the throat. In the next moment a powerful 
blow from the latter knocked bim at full length 
upon the floor. 

He was suon upon his feet again, his face in- 
flamed, and his eyes flashing fire. With a 
dreadful imprecation, he hurled a chair, which 
he had seized, in rising, at the head of his an- 
tagonist, who, in turn, fell to the floor. With- 
out giving him an opportunity to rise, the tav- 
ern-keeper kicked him in the face and stomach 
three or four times, causincf the blood to gush 
from his mouth and noee. Then dragging him 
to the door, he dashed him into the street, 
swearing, that if he come in again, he would 
murder him. The man did not attempt to re- 
enter, and I felt greatly relieved. While the 
scuffle was ?oing on, I had retreated inside of 
the bar. Already, Bill seemed to have a de- 
gree of relish for such scenes. 

* He's a whole team, ain*t he V he said, al- 
luding to the keeper of the house. I felt no 
inclination to reply, and so remained silent In 
a few minutes 1 went away, half resolving 
never again to enter the place. Still more 
troubled in mind, I hastened along the lonesome 
way back to Georgetown. But I will not trou- 
ble you with these minute details. In the 
course of the next few weeks, I was enabled to 
get some work ; and nearly all of the money I 
earned I gave to my kind old friend. Every 
now and then my desire to see Bill would re- 
turn, and then I would go over to the city, and 
spend an evening at the * Lafayette Hotel.' 
Bill had learned to play cards, and dominos, 
and to handle the dice-box. He would always 
insist upon my playing, and I soon grew fond 
of the pastime. Some little stake was always 
necessary to keep up the interest of the game, 
and this created a desire to be winner, and at 
last for the profits of successful playing. But 
I could rarely get ahead of Bill, who would 
win and pocket my money with as much plea- 
sure as if I had been a stranger or his enemy. 
This continued, until one ni^ht, in returning 
from the city, I was caught m a heavy thun- 
der-shower, and wetted to the skin. From that 
night, for two or three months, I was unable to 
do any thing at all. 1 had a long spell of sick- 
ness, and suflTered much. But never once, dur- 
ing that time, did old Mrs. Armor treat me 
with coldness. She continued like a mother, 
in all of her. actions towards me. When I got 
able to go about, I could get no work. My 
clothes were nearly all worn out, and I did not 
want to be a burden any longer, upon my old 
friend. As I said before, she gave me money 



enough to pay my passaffe as far as Fredericks- 
burg. I did not see bill before 1 started. To 
tell the truth, I was afraid that he would per- 
suade me to take a game, and win my passage 
money." 

When Isaac had finished his narration, which 
was listened to with much interest, Mr. lUertoa 
remarked, that runaway apprentices generally 
had a pretty hard time of it 

"Indeed, they have, sir,*' said Isaac. "I 
was happy at home, in comparison with what I 
have been since I went away." 

** And I hope you will be happier still when 
you go back," said Anne. 

'* f hope I shall, Miss Anne," replied the boy. 
**IfI don't, I suppose it will be all my own 
fault" 

*« I think it will, Isaac," she said. " For I 
am sure, Mr. and Mrs. Hardamer will be very 
kind to you, if you will only try to pleasQ 
them." 

" Yes, that they will, Isaac, I can assure 
you," added Mrs. Anderson. 

** How glad I shall be to get home once 
more !" said the boy, warming with the idea. 

When the steamboat drew up to Potomac 
Creek, Mr. Illerton handed Isaac a ticket for 
hi» passage back to Washington, and alsoslipped 
a bank note into his hand, with an injunction 
not to forget his old friend in Georgetown. 
The tears stood in the eyes of Xhe boy, as he 
shook hands with Anne and Genevieve. But 
the palling was hurried and brief, and he was 
soon lefl idone, to linger for hours in the cabin 
of the steamboat before he was again on his 
way back. On his arrival in Washington, he 
went over to Georgetown to iBee Mrs. Armor. 

*' Why, bless my heart, Isaac ! What has 
brought you back so soon 1" exclaimed the old 
woman in surprise, as he entered hej humble 
abode. 

" I am going home," was Isaac's brief an- 
swer. 

** Perhaps it's the best thing you can do," 
said Mrs. Armor, her face brightening up. "I 
have often thought so ; but I couldn't find the 
heart to urge it upon you. But what has made 
you change your mind 1" 

Isaac related the interview which had taken 
place on board of the steamboat, and ended by 
saying — 

*' Here is the note which Mr. Illerton gave 
me. You see it is for fifty dollars. Gret it 
changed, and let me have as much as will carry 
me to Baltimore. The rest you will, keep as 
part pay for what you have done for me." 

The old woman was poor, and the charge 
Isaac had been to her, she had felt a good deal ; 
still she did not want to take the boy's money, 
much as she stood in need of it 

" 1 don't think I can take it, Isaac," she said. 
<* You want clothes very badly, and had better 
get yourself some." 
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** I wont have a dollar more than will carry 
me to Baltimore !** replied Isaac, emphatically. 
•• So you will have to keep it*' 

The old woman did not reply. <*A ffood 
deed is never lost,*' were the words which 
came into her thoufifhts ; and she looked upon 
Isaac with a new feeVmg of regard, and with 
something of regret at 3ie separation soon to 
take place. 



CHAPTER XV. 



GETTING HOHE AGAIN. 



« Why, how do you do, Mr. Wilkinsl" said 
Mr. Hardamer, who had opened his front door 
in answer to a rap, a few evenings after (xene- 
vieve had left with her husband for a new home 
in Virginia. '*Come, walk in. It's a long time 
since I've seen you in my house. It does one 
good to meet his old friend, now and then, 
when he has time for a social chat But my 
old friends have grown pretty scarce of late.^' 
The closing sentence was uttered in a lower, | 
and somewhat desponding tone. 

'* But adversity tries the stuff our friends are 
made of,*' replied the individual addressed; 
** and, it is almost worth the pain, to have all 
false ones driven from around us." ' 

•* True, sir, true!" said Mr. Hardamer. ••But, 
come, walk into the back room." 

The appearance of Mr. Wilkins, after a sus- 
pension ot his visits for a whole year, surprised 
both Genevra and Gertrude. The former re- 
ceived him with an easy, cheerful, unembar- 
rassed manner, that made him feel at once at 
home with her ; — the latter, suddenly conceiv- 
ing the idea that her old beau was on a wife- 
hunting expedition, and feeling a willingness 
to accept him in despair of making a ^iter 
match, affected numerous smiling airs, and at- 
tractive graces, and accorded to him a wordy 
welcome. 

The conversation during the evening was, of 
course, general, and, afler spending an agree- 
able hour or two, Mr. Wilkins went away, sin- 
gularly pleased with bis visit, and very much 
inclined to call again in a very short space of 
time. He had dropped in, half out of curiosity 
to see what kind of a figure the high-minded 
young ladies cut under the new order of things, 
and, partly, for the want of some definite way 
of passing the evening. 

" Mr. Wilkins has improved very much, 
sioce he was here before, don't you think he 



has!" said Gertrude to her sister, afler they had 
retired to their chamber. 

**I don't know but that he has improved 
some," replied Genevra. ** But, it is some time 
since he was here, and, perhaps, we see a little 
differently." 

*' He's as different as can be !" said Gertrude, 
in a positive tone ; " and I give you fair notice, 
that Vm going to set my cap for him. He's 
my old beau, any how ! And so I shall expect 
that youMl not go to pushing yourself in be- 
tween us." 

" Vou needn't be afraid of that," replied Gen- 
evra, in a quiet tone. **But, really, Gertrude, 
I would wait a little, if I were you, to see whe- 
ther he had any serious intention?. If he should 
have none, and you should allow your feelings 
to become too much interested, it will only 
cause you trouble." 

" O, fiddle-stick ! What do you luppo^e he 
came here for 1" said Gertrude in a tone slight- 
ly irritated. " He's my old beau, and has come, 
of course, to renew the acquaintance. Didn't 
you see how peculiarly he smiled whenever he 
spoke to me. I believe he always did love me; 
and if it hadn't been that I had chances above 
him, in view, we would have been married and 
settled down long ago. Heigh ho ! Well," run 
on tlie matrimony-struck young lady,^-** I never 
thought it would have come to this; but the 
crooked stick has to be taken sometimes. Any 
how, I expect he is beginning to do pretty weu 
in business; and I'll make a bargain with him, 
before hand, that as soon as he is well enongh 
off", he is to quit the business and go to store- 
keeping. And then I can hold my head up 
with any of them. But I'll never keep com- 
pany with Anne Earnest, or rather, that Iller- 
ton's wife, see if I do. I despise her and her 
husband too !" 

Genevra did not reply, and her sister went 
on. 

** He's an elegant looking man, that's certain, 
nierton looks like a fool along side of him ; and 
I don't believe, any how, that he's half as rich 
as he's made out to be. I wonder if he will . 
come again to-morrow night," stie continued, 
glancing at herself in the glass. '* I hope he 
wont be ashamed to be seen coming into this 
screwed up kind of a place. I am mad at Pa 
every time I think about this dirty alley !" 

** But he can't help it, you know, Gertrude," 
interposed her sister. 

*« What's the reason he can't, I'd like to 
know?" replied Gertrude, warming at this im- 
plied rebuke. »* Couldn't he get as goad a 
house and at as cheap a rent in an open street, 
a little way up town ? Besure he could ! And 
he crept in here on purpose to mortify us ! I 
know him !" 

•* Well, any how, I wouldn't talk so," said 
Genevra, soothingly. 

-What', the reM»jo^j«j|d^^^7" «. 
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plied Gertrude, evidently ^tting* angry. *'0, 
1 forgot ! youVe begun to play pioun. IM go 
and join the church, if I was you. You*d make 
an acceptable member, no doubt !" 

To this sneer, Genevra, though strongly 
tempted, made no reply. She felt a good deal 
irritated, as well as pained, but, happily, she 
controlled herself, and remained silent 

On the second evening after his visit, Mr. 
Wilkins called in again. From assiduous at- 
tention to business, he had obtained a good run 
of custom. And this was rapidly increasing. 
His stand was among the best in the city, and 
his customers, men who paid promptly, and 
were willing to pay a good price for a good arti- 
cle. Since his first visit, Mr. Hardamer had 
mentioned these things, in his family, and Ger- 
trude was more inflamed than ever wiih a de- 
sire to secure so valuable a prize, notwithstand- 
ing he was a shoemaker. On this evening, in 
anticipation of a visit, she had dressed herself 
with extra care ; and arrayed her face with ex- 
tra smiles. Bat it so happened, that Mr. Wil- 
kins* eye would wander naturally from the silk 
dress of Gertrude, to the plain calico one of 
Genevra — from her head, dressed off with a 
wreath of flowers, to that of her sister, upon 
which the dark hair was plainly parted — from 
the face set off with artificial smiles, to the one 
where an expression of meek thought appeared 
ever to rest Genevra's countenance appeared 
to him much changed from what it had former- 
ly been. Its aspect, though calm, indicated 
the existence of some painful thoughts, and in- 
terested his feelings exceedingly. He felt 
different when looking upon, or conversing 
with Gertrude ; and was a little annoyed by 
her manner towards him. 
. "It's a delightful evening, Mr. Wilkins," 
said the latter, during a slight pause, allowing 
her face to expand into what she conceived to 
be a most fiiscinating smile. 

" Yes, it is very pleasant,*' he replied, deli- 
berately, the recollection forcing itself upon 
him, more strongly, at every word, that, with- 
out, it was foggy, and the air filled with a pene- 
trating mist. ** It is a little foggy, but still it 
is mild and pleasant" 

Gertrude saw at once, that she had made a 
blonder, but still, she had gained what she 
wanted, the particular attention of the young 
man, and therefore cared little for it 

" Have you been to any parties lately 1" she 
said, now that she had his ear. 

" Not very lately," he replied. " Let me 
see 1 Yes ; I was at one week before last" 

** Ah, indeed ! Where was iti" she asked, 
with animation. 

" At Mr. Berlin's," replied Wilkins. 

** Indeed ! Have they begun to give parties? 
Why the girls are mere children yet," said 
Gertrude, affecting surprise. 

** Caroline is quite a womanly sort of a body ; 



'and entertained the company with ease. She 
is getting to be quite a favorite with the young 
men," remar]|j(^d Mr. Wilkins. 

This did n6t exactly please Gertrude, and 
she replied — 

** I never saw much of her that was interestF 
ing. Indeed, I have always looked upon her 
as forward beyond her years." 

Mr. Wilkins was less pleased with this re- 
mark than any he had heard, either on the 
present or preceding evening, and he turned 
with a feelins of reaef towards Genevra, who 
made some observation intended to divert the 
conversation from the censorious turn it had 
taken. Directing his remarks towards her he 
elicited replies and observations that caused her 
to rise every moment more and more in his 
estimation. This, of course, did not escape the 
lynx-eyed observation of Gertrude, and her 
jealous and indignant feelings were kindled 
into an active flame. Afler he had gone, Ger- 
trude went up to her chamber, for she could not 
feel at ease in the company of her father and 
mother, or Genevra, since the latter had so sud- 
denly changed, and sat with them usually, 
during the evenings, but little. 

It was near ten o'clock, and while Mr. and 
Mrs. Hardamer, with their daughter, were en- 
gaged in some pleasing conversation, that a low 
and hesitating knock was heard at the front 
door. On opening it, Mr. Hardamer perceived 
a pale-looking, and poorly dressed lad, who' 
seemed evidently disposed to shrink out of the 
circle of light made by the candle he held in 
his hand. 

"Well, sir, what do you want?" said Mr. 
Hardamer, not recognizing at the moment his 
old apprentice. 

" Don't you know mel" said Isaac, in a hesi- 
tating voice, for it was he. 

" Ike 1 Is it possible !" exclaimed Mr. Hard- 
amer, holding the light close to the face of the 
boy. " Well what do you want?" he added, in 
a sterner tone. 

" I have a letter for you firom Genevieve," 
said Isaac. 

" From Genevieve ! Then come in, and let 
me have it," replied the old nuin in a kinder 
tone. 

Isaac entered, and was ushered, in a moment, 
into the room where sat Mrs. Hardamer and 
Genevra. 

" Bless me ! Isaac ! Is that you V said Mrs. 
Hardamer. 

" Yes ma'am, it's me, I believe," said the 
boy, sadly. 

" Come, take a seat," said Mr. Hardamer, 
" and let us have the letter you say you've got" 

Isaac drew a letter from his pocket the seal 
of which Mr. Hardamerbroke, and then read 
aloud. It run thus — 

" My dear Father : — I have met with Isaac, 
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and have persuaded him to ffo home. He will 
hand you this. From what he has told me, he 
has suffered a good deal since l# went away, 
and is anxious to get back again. Speak kindly 
to hinL I have pledged myself for his reception, 
— and for the sake of your absent child, do not 
let him be punished in any way. I am sure he 
will be both industrious and obedient, and try 
all he can to please yoo. Thomas, he tells me, 
has gone to sea, and William is keeping bar in 
a grog shop in Washington, and is turning out 
badly. Give to mother and sisters my affection- 
ate regards, and believe me ever your obedient 
child, 

Genevieve." 

Afler finishing the letter, old Mr. Hardamer 
went up to Isaac, and extending his hand, said, 

•* Welcome home again, my boy ! You have 
brought a good recommendation.'* 

The unexpected manner of his old master, 
broke down the feelings of the boy still more, 
and in spite of all his ef&rts to restrain himself, 
he burst into tears. 

" I will try and please you," he said, with an 
eflbrt, as he regained some command over him- 
self. " 1 confess that I acted wrong, when I 
went away. But 1 have suffered enough in 
mind and body for it. I am willing to make up 
to you all the time I have lost." 

" If you come back in that spirit, Isaac," re- 
plied Mr. Hardamer, a good deal moved, " we 
shall, I am sure, get along well enough. We 
have both, no doubt, been a little to blame for 
the past But," he said in a more lively tone, 
** ' let has beens be has beens,' and for the future, 
let us all try to do better, and to be better." 

After Isaac had related, at the request of his 
master and mistress, where he had been, and 
what he had done while away, Mrs. Hardamer 
handed him a light and directed him in his way 
to the garret, where Jimmy slept, and whose 
bed he was now to share. It was after eleven 
o'clock, when Isaac entered the garret. The 
noise of opening the door awoke the little boy, 
who, raising up, looked with surprise upon the 
apparition of his old fellow apprentice. 

"Well, Jimmy, you see I'm back again," 
said Isaac, setting down the candle with an air 
of confidence and satisfaction, for he began al- 
ready to feel about one hundred per cent, better 
than he had felt for some months. 

"I'm glad of it," replied Jimmy, as soon as 
his eyes were fairly open and his mind com- 
prehended the meaning of Isaac's unexpected 
presence; "for you'll like things now a good 
deal better than you used to." 

" Well, I'm glad, too, Jimmy. And so things I 
are diflferent to what they used to be ?" 

" O yes, indeed are they !" said the little boy, 
earnestly. " Why, I havn't been scolded nor 
beat for a long time. When Mr. Hardamer 



j tells me to do any thing, he doesn't speak 00 
loud and cross as he used to, nor threaten to 
give me the stirrup. And Mrs. Hardamer is 
different, too. I get a great many more good 
things to eat than we used to ; and she takes 
care of my clothes, and gets me new ones, too. 
I'm ?lad you've come back, for I know you'll be 
satisfied. But, I hope vou won't plague any of 
them, like vou used to. ' 

•• No, indeed, Jimmy, that I will not !" replied 
Isaac, warmly. " But hasn't the old man got 
no other boy but you 1" 

" No, I'm the only one yet," said Jimmy. 

" The shop's been moved since I went away. 
Where is it now ?" asked Isaac. 

** We're down in South street. Mr. Harda- 
mer got a cheap little shop down there, and so 
he moved away fi-om Market street" 

•• Have you got much work, nowl" said Isaac, 
continuing his interrogations. 

" Ves, we've got as much as we can do." 

" How many jours have you 1" 

" We've got six," replied Jimmy, "and Mr. 
Hardamer was just saying yesterday, that he 
would have to seat another." 

"Well, I'll save him that trouble," said Isaac, 
with an air and tone of satisfaction. " But how 
are the girls, Jimmy 1 The old man and woman 
are certainly very much changed, and I should 
think, from what I saw of Genevra this evening, 
that she is a little altered." 

" She has been different for a week or so," 
replied Jimmy. •'And I hope it will last But 
Gertrude is pretty ugly yet The others are 
about the same. But you know, they never 
used to trouble us much. Genevieve's husband 
has come and taken her away. And she seemed 
so glad to go ; and ail the family, except Ger- 
trude, seemed so pleased with him, that I am 
sure he must have changed too. I was very 
sorry when she went away, for she has been 
very good to me. And Anne, she has married 
Mr. Illerton !" continued the boy, bis whole 
manner changing to a lively exhibition of de- 
light. "Every body loves her. And she didn't 
forget me, neither. I went to see her after she 
was married ; and she told me that she was go- 
ing away for a little while, but would come 
back to live, and, that if I would be a good boy, 
she would always be glad to see me. And I 
know she will. If it was for nothing else, £ 
would behave myself just to please her." 

"And so would I, Jimmy," replied Isaac, with 
warmth. "It was she that persuaded me to 
come home, or else I wouldn't have been here 
now." 

" She persuaded you ! Why where did you 
see her 1" asked the little boy in surprise. 

Isaac referred to the meetmg on board of the 
steamboat; and the two boys continued tq talk 
over the past for an hour before they fell off to 
sleep. 
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[ of a troubled heart, uttered this prayer— •• De- 
I liver roe from evil." 

Instantly she felt a conscioasness, that, in 
I silence, was her only hope for self-control ; and 
sealing the words within her lips, that were 
fast rising upon her tongue, shequicklj disrobed 
herself, got into bed, and turned her face to the 
wall. 

Gertrude's anger had reached its culminating 

I point, up to which it had suddenly ascended, 

Whbn Genevra went to her room on the \ and now it began slowly to decline. She, too, 
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night of Mr. Wilkins' second visit, she was 
surprised to find Gertrude still sittting up, with 
a countenance indicating great perturbation of 
mind. 

*< I thought you were in bed and asleep long 
ago," she said. 

" Did you, indeed I" responded Gertrude, ; 
with a sneer. 

To this Genevra did not reply, and her sister 
broke out, passionately : — 

'* You're a mean, sneaking snake in the grass, 
80 you are !" 

** Really, I don't know what you mean, Ger- 
trude !" she replied, pained exceedingly at this 
unexpected outbreak, and no little irritated in 
her feelings at the sudden and unaccountable 
charge. 

" O no, of course not !" responded Gertrude. 
" Hypocrites are always very innocent ! But I 
can see through all your tricks, as clear as day- 
light Didn't I tell you, night before last, I 
want to know, that Mr. Wilkins came here to 
see me, and yet you tried to draw him off all 
you could. Do you suppose I couldn't see 
through you, ha V and Gertrude walked about 
the small bed-chamber enveloped in a perfect 
atmosphere of angry excitement. 

Here was a new difficulty for Genevra, whose 
good resolutions were of a very recent date, and 
trembled every day, under temptation from the 
evil within her, excited by some outward cir- 



prepared for rest, and in a few minutes put out 
the light and got into the same bed with her 
sister. Still she was so much excited, and kept 
indulging her angry feelings against her sister 
so constantly, that she felt no inclination to 
sleep Nor could Genevra, although she lay 
perfectly quiet, find oblivion for her troubled 
thoughts and wounded affections in refreshing 
slumber. It was probably an hour after Ger- 
trude had lain down, and while she was still 
kept awake by the agitation of her feelings, 
that her sister who, she had supposed fast asleep, 
suddenly sobbed out, though vainly endeavoring 
to control herself. Genevra's thoughts had been 
busy with many painful reminiscences; and 
these, with the disturbance of mind produced 
by her sister's unkind remarks, had kept her 
awake. Gradually, she fell into a state of ner- 
vous, half dreamy wretchedness. In vain did 
she try to force from her thoughts the ideas 
and images that distressed her. They con- 
stantly recurred, upon every effort to banish 
them, in new forms and with added pain. In 
the end, she lost the control of her feelings and 
sobbed aloud. For more than a minute this 
continued, before she could restrain the pas- 
sionate outbreak. Gertrude was startled, for a 
moment, and something like a shade of regret 
for what she had said, passed through her 
mind. But evil thoughts quickly displaced the 
momentary good impression, aiid she hardened 



cumstance, on the brink of a departure from \ her heart against her sister, and experienced 
them. She was conscious of feeling gratified | an emotion of pleasure at having given her paio. 
with the attentions paid her by Mr. Wilkins, < But Genevra soon regained her self-control, 
and of being pleased with his conversation, and | The sudden ebullition subsided, and a peaceful 
this rendered her presentf position still more | calm fell upon her spirit In a few minutes 
embarrassing. For some moment<i, owing to a | more, her senses were locked in quiet and 
powerful struggle within of the evil against the <j;pfre8hing sleep. The same sweet slumber did 
good principles of her mind, she remained silent | not visit the eyelids, of Gertrude. Many fright- 
At length she said, slowly, while a slight shade I ful dreams startled her from her pillow ; and 
of sadness was in the tone of her voice : — | more than once, when thus suddenly awakened, 

"Indeed, Gertrude, you brin^a wrong charge ! did she shrink, trembling with a strange super- 
against me. I made not the slighest efi^rt to! natural fear, close to the side of her sister, 
divert Mr. Wilkins attention from you." | When the morning dawned she blessed the 

"It's ajie!" responded Gertrude, in a positive, j light that relieved her from the terrors of an 
angry tone, while her fiice burned, and her imagination that gave form to the evil thoughts 



eyes flashed with the evil affections that were ; 
ruling her. 

Genevra felt, for a moment, the wild activ- 
ities of evil principles within her, all aroused 
upon the instant ; but, almost involuntarily, she 
turned her thoughts upwards, and in the silence 



and feelings which she delighted to cherish. 

A few days afterwards, Gertrude was invited 
to spend the evening out, and, it so happened, 
that Mr. Wilkins dropped in after night, and 
found Genevra alone. He was more pleased 
at this than he was even willing toacknowledcre 
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to himself. And, notwitlutaoding the sad ra- 
ting which Gertrude had given her, Genevtv 
felt a secret delight, which she in vain endea- 
vored to banish. 

The coBversation that passed between them 
during the evening, was, mainly, of a geaenl 
character; but almost involuntarily did each 
examine the words and tone of the other, as if; 
in search of some meaning concealed beneath 
the uttered sentiments. The visit closed bv 
an invitation from Mr. Wilkins, to attend with 
him a concert to be given on the succeeding 
evening. Gene vra of course accepted the in- 
vitation. But now a new source of trouble and 
difficulty presented itself. Such a marked 
preference for her company would, doubtless, 
80 exasperate Gertrude, as to cause most un- 
pleasant consequences. While still seated, 
after Mr. Wilkins had gone away, turning and 
turning the difficulty over in her mind, without 

Eerceiving any way of escape, her sister came 
oma 

** Has any body been here ?*' she asked, fix- 
ing her eyes scrutinizingly upon Genevra. 

For a moment the perplexed girl hesitated, 
and then replied, 

*• Yes, Mr. Wilkins has been here." 
"He hasi" said Gertrude, in a tone indica- 
ting surprise, disappointment, and rising anger 
against her sister. 

** Yes,'* was the brief and simple reply of 
Genevra, who felt a little irritated at the man- 
ner and assumption of her sister, as well as 
troubled at the aspect of things. 

" You sent him word, I suppose, that I was 
out," said Gertrude, making the oharge with a 
manner that indicated her belief in the truth of 
what she alleged. 

** Why, Gertrude !" responded Genevra, sud- 
denly rising to her feet 

** You n^n*t put on that hypocritical face, 
young lady. I know you !*' said Gertrude with 
a sneer. " You're just the one for such a mean, 
low-lived trick. But never mind, I'll be even 
with you !" 

And so saying, Gertrude took up a light, and 
hurried off to her chamber. Mrs. Hardamer'9 
attention had been attracted by the loud and 
angry tone of Gertrude's voice, and she was 
' just on the eve of coming down to pee what 
^aa the matter, when that voung lady hurried 
pset her chamber door. A reeling of uneasiness 
still prompted her to descend. She found Gen- 
®vni with her head buried in her arms which 
were resting on the table before her. 

" Genevra, what is the matter, child 1" she 
askpd, m a voice of concern. 

Genevra lifted her head, and her mothsr per- 
ceived that the tears were fast flowing from 
ner eyes. ® 

**Ten me, my child, what is the matter?" 
she repeated more anxiously. 



As soon as Genevra could so far oontrol her 

feelings as to speak, she said — 

^ Gertrude has been talking very unkindly 
to me ; and it seems as if I could not bear it." 

"« What was it aboutl" asked Mrs. Hardsp 



mer. 

Genevra hesitated a moment or two, and 
then said — 

^ I would rather not say what it was about, 
mother, just now; but, indeed I am not to 
blame, for I have not done what she charges 
against me." 

"Then, Genevra," replied her mother, "if 
you have done nothing, it will all come right 
at last But do not, let me beg of you, engage 
in any quarrel or dispute with Gertrude. No 
good, but much harm can come from it I 
would rather see you suffer wron^ in silence, 
than have any jarring with your sister. I can- 
not tell you, my child, how greatly your recent 
effort to do right has affected your father and 
myself. Do not disappoint us in the hope we 
daily cherish, that you will never again give 
way to wrong desires and passions." 

*^ I will try and not disappoint you," replied 
Genevra, the teare starting afresh from her 
eyes. ** But I find it so hard to keep down my 
feelings, when any thing happens to irritate me. 
I am sometimes afraid that all m^ efibrts will 
be of no use. And to think of being as I have 
been~Oh, mother! 1 wouldn't for all the 
world act and think and feel as I once didi" — 
and the afflicted girl looked eagerly into her 
mother's eyes with an expression that asked, 
as plain as words, for some direction, or some 
power of self-control. 

Mrs. Hardamer, in her efforts to act from 
higher motives than Such as liad governed her 
for so many years, encountered as painful diffi- 
oulties as those against which Genevra had to 
struggle. And she, too, had felt the unsuffi- 
ciency of human effort But, in the sincere 
desire for a change of character, a desire created 
out of the very painfulness of her former state, 
a new light had dawned upon her. From an 
almost paralyzing sense of human weakness, 
had sprung up a confiding trust in that Being, 
who is Goodness itself and Wisdom itselfl And 
she had, already, many times, when sorely 
tempted, lifted almost involuntarily her heart, 
and breathed an inward prayer for help. Nor 
had she failed to remark, that, always, afler this 
silent invocation for aid, the evil that was 
atruggliog within her had less power, and soon 
retired, leavini? her mind in a state of great 
tranquility. Her first thought, when Genevra 
ceased speaking, was to direct her to the same 
source for that power over evil which she did 
not herself possess, and she said — 

** 1 have already learned, my dear child, that 
our own efibrts to shun evil, will soon prove 
insufficient to protect us in temptation. We 
must look to Him who isthofSOii 
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tod, if we do 80| then we eball be enabled to 
ooDqtier even our own bad passions and desires. 
Id no other way, I am sure, can we successful- 
ly fight against onr constant propensity to give 
way to anffry feelings or selfish thoughta" — 
And, as Mrs. Hardamer endeavored to point 
out the right way to her child, her own mind 
was enlightened, and she saw more clearly the 
truth she was endeavoring to impart In this, 
she realized, what thousands have experienced, 
but few observed, viz: that so soon as we 
make the efiR>rt, from pure motives of regard 
to others, to impart to them right and timelv 
instruction, our own minds become enlightened, 
and we are constituted mediums to them, where- 
by they recieve and appropriate what is good 
and true. 

When Genevra went up to her chamber, her 
sister had already retired. No word was ut- 
tered by either, and in a short time she sunk 
away into a peaceful slumber. On the next 
day, her greatest trouble was the anticipated 
effect the knowledge of her invitation to attend 
the concert with Mr. Wilkins that evening, 
would have upon Gertrude. One thing she 
resolved, and that was, to seal her lips in silence, 
DO matter what her sister might say to her. 
After turning over the matter in her mind, 
she determined to ask her mother's advice, 
and, accordingly, stated her diflScuIty. Mi& 
Hardamer thought a few moments, and then 
said— 

" I will try and manage this for you, Genev- 
ra. Let me inform Gertrude first of your invi- 
tation, and perhaps I can prevent her ill tem- 
per from breaking forth." 

Genevra, was, of course, very glad of this 
kind of interference, and felt a good deal re- 
lieved in mind. Gertrude was bitter in her 
language against her, when Mrs. Hardamer 
told her that the was going to a concert that 
ni^ht with Mr. Wilkins. But there was some- 
thing in her mother*s tone and manner, that 
soon checked a further expression of angry 
feelings. 

'* And remember,*' said Mrs. Hardamer, in 
closing, " that you must not use any improper 
language to Genevra. You have accused her 
falsely, and there you must rest Neiilwr your 
fiither nor myself can any longer suffer you to 
jar and quarrel as you have done. We are 
both positive in this, arid will be obeyed." 

The way in which this was uttered, carried 
with it, to the mind of Gertrude, a conviction 
that she must yield at least a degree of exter- 
nal obcdirnce ; but it in no way modified the 
inward feelings of resentment which she bore 
towards her sister. These she still cherished j 
with added rancor. 

Happily relieved from an unpleasant collision 
with her sister, Genevra dressed herself, and, 
when Mr. Wilkins came for her, was ready to 
go with him. Gertrude did not show herself; 



when be called. She was in ber chambers 
chewing the cud of bitter and evil fancies. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



TBB CO-PARTNERSHIP. 



It was probably a month from the time in 
which the incidents of the last chapter occurred, 
that Mr. Wilkins dropped into the shop of old 
Mr. Hardamer. After a conversation of some 
ten or fifteen minutes on the ordinary topics of 
the day, the former said : 

** I've been thinking for the last week, or S0| 
of making a proposition to you.*' 

'* Well, whai is it?" said Mr. Hardamer. 

** I don't know what you will think of it,** 
replied the other, " but ii strikes me, if we 
were to unite our shops, it would be better for 
both of us." 

" Why, as to that," said Mr. Hardamer, " I 
don't know what to say. I haye never thought 
of any thing of the kind ; but, as you have, sup- 
pose you state some of the advantages." 

" Well, they are just thepe, as I think," re- 
plied Mr. Wilkins. *' My shop is larger and 
a better stand than yours. Your custom is 
not half what it would be, if you were where I 
am, and mine is hardly enough to justify my 
expenses. If we join, your custom will, I am 
sure, double, and mine cannot fall off; so that 
it must be advantageous to both of us. I could 
then do all of the out-d(x>rs' work, which would 
be a relief to you, of course. And the business 
would not then suffer while I was away from 
the shop." 

•*That all seems to Uwk very well," said 
Mr. Hardamer, '* and, at first sight, it seems to 
me that such sn arrangement would be advan- 
tageous to both of us. Still, I should like to 
turn it over in my mind for a few days." 

•* That, of course, you ought to do," said Mr. 
Wilkins. 

" By Saturday, I will give you an answer, 
one way or the other," said Mr. Hardamer, "and, 
in the mean time, do you look at the subject in 
every posFible light" 

On Saturday, Mr. Wilkins called in again, 
when Mr. Hardamer said-^ 

" Well, I have thought a good deal of your 
proposition, since you were here, and the more 
I think about it, the belter I like it. My own 
aflairs are assuming a brighter aspect, and I 
know your business to be good. And let me 
say to you, Mr. Wilkins, that there is no roan 
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in the business with whom I woald have any 
connection, except yoarself.'* 

** I thank you, warmly, for your ffood opin- 
ion," replied Mr. Wilkins. " I have, too, 
thought much of the subject since 1 mentioned 
it to ]rou, and see no reason for not entering, as 
soon as each one of us can suitably arrange his 
own business, into the co-partnership. And 
this matter in a fair way of settlement, I might 
as well say to you, that, if you have no objec- 
tions, I should be pleased to form with you a 
closer alliance. I like your daughter Geney- 
ra." 

** And if she likes you, why there's an end 
of the matter," said Hardamer, with a broad 
smile of satisfaction, which he could not con- 
ceal. 

That evening, Mr. Wilkins called in to see 
Genevra, as he was now in the habit of doing 
almost every day, and Mr. and Mrs. Hardamer 
left them, as usual, alone. Gertrude was en- 
sconced in her chamber, in no very amiable 
mood, a place of refuge from the presence of, 
Mr. Wilkins, which she did not fail to seek 
whenever that gentleman was announced. 

"I've got a letter here from Genevieve," 
said Mr. Hardamer to his wife, after they were 
alone, drawing from his pocket the welcome 
epistle. 

** Indeed !" ejaculated Mrs. Hardamer, with 
pleased surprise — ** then read it, for I am very 
anxious to hear from her." 

Mr. Hardamer put on his spectacles, and af- 
ter unfolding the letter, read : — 

"My deae Father and Mother. — Four 
pleasant weeks have hurried by, like so many 
days ; and now I must lay aside every thing and 
write to you, for I know that you are very anx- 
ious to hear from your child. Four weeks ! It 
does not seem possible that it is so long since I 
left you. But happy days pass swiftly. I have 
found Mr. Anderson's mother every thing that 
my heart could desire. She loves him with a 

foaming tenderness, snd has received me as if 
were her own child. Mr. Anderson has two 
sisters, one of them married, and away from 
home ; the other, single, and with us. She is 
a good girl, and seems to delight in any thing 
that pleases either her brother or my eel f. I 
never saw a family where there was such har- 
mony and good feeling existing between all the 
members. Mr. Anderson, who, although he has 
DO diploma, has a license from some medical 
college, intends practising medicine in this 
coimty, and has given notice to that effect. He 
seems to be very much liked here; although he 
was formerly, as you know too well, very wild 
and inconsiderate. Already, he has had several 
calls, and the neighbors say that he will do 
well. 

*♦ Mr. Illerton's father lives close by us, and 
Anne spent a whole month with them. She 



has just gone home. They were all delighted 
with her. She promised me that she would 
call and see you ; — I hope she will, frequently, 
for I know you will like her very much ; and 
she wi 1 1 be of so much use to Genevra, who, I 
sincerely hope, is still trying to do ri^ht Speak 
to her affectionately from me, and teil her, that, 
only by perseverance in the good way she has 
entered, can she possibly find happiness.** 



" Heaven bless her !" said the old man, wip- 
ing his eyes, as he finished reading the letter 
from which the above is an extract — " She's 
no happier than she deserves to be." 

After a brief pause, to collect her thoughts 
and feelings, Mrs. Hardamer said — 

**I have, too, a little pleasant news. Mr. 
Wilkins has offered himself to Genevra." 

** I'm a little ahead of you, there," replied 
Mr. Hardamer, smiling. " He has made pro- 
posals to me for her hand ; and, besides that, 
we have agreed to go into business together." 

" Why, when did all that happen 1" exclaimed 
Mrs. Hardamer, in surprise and pleasure. 

*' It all happened to-day. And a erood day's 
business I should call it," said Mr. Hardamer, 
a little proudly. 

Sometime within a month from that evening, 
a small wedding party assembled at Mr. Hard- 
amer'9. Among those present, and as pleased 
as any, were Isaac Wilson, and little Jimmy. 
Both were neatly dressed, and both wore cheer- 
ful countenances. From the quiet, happy face 
of this newly wedded child, the old man's eyes 
often turned to those of his only two appren- 
tices, and an occasional sad thought would 
cross his mind, as memory called up the forms 
of two others, who might have been there, and 
as cheerful, too, if he had extended to them 
that care and watchful regard which a master 
should always have over his apprentices. But 
he banished such thoughts as quickly as possi- 
ble. Gertrude forced herself, from pride and 
maidenly shame, to appear pleased. She kissed 
the cheek of her sister, after the ceremony was 
performed ; but the act was not from love. It 
was only for the eyes of other.H. In her heart 
she cherished feelings towards Genevra so 
nearly allied to hate, that, if they could have 
been separated from all associated affections, 
and presented to her in their triB3 character, 
she would have been startled at their hideous 
deformity. Ever and anon, as her eye would 
rest upon the happy face of her sister, and then 
glance from it to the manly countenance of her 
husband, would she feel fresh pangs of jealous 
indignation. « But Genevra wus too much ab- 
sort^ in her own delight, to perceive that any 
one present was disturbed. She was even de- 
ceived by her sister's manner towards her, and 
fondly thought, that she, too, had seen her error 
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from higher principles than the mere eelfish 
ones that had ruled her so long, and which, she 
was pained to perceive, continued to rule her 
sister Gertrude. The business had increased, 
since he and Mr. Hardamer joined their shops, 
even more than either of them had anticipated. 
Work came in upon them with a rapidity and 
steadiness that made it necessary, in a few 
months, to nearly double their force. In the 
present was cheerfulness and contentment, and 
in prospect a high degree of prosperity. 

Leaving, now, the different members of this 
family to act out in their legitimate spheres, 
their several duties, we will briefly sketch an 
incident or two in the lives of some other cha- 
racters introduced in the course of the story, 
and then assign the whole to the reader. It 
was, probably, about twelve months from the 
time of Genevra*s marriage, that a man of dissi- 
pated appearance, though perfectly sober, ap- 
plied at the shop of Messrs. Hardamer & Wil- 
kins for work. The trade was brisk and hands 
in demand, and so the journeyman was prompt- 
ly, seated. He ^ave his name as Wilson* 
There was little in his appearance that was 
prepossessing, for he was miserably clad, and 
his countenance indicated the free mdulgcnce 
of sensual passions. Still, he did not seem to 
be a bold transgressor, for he rarely joined in 
the conversation of the shop; and he certainly 
showed a disposition to reform, at least, one 
bad habit, for he resolutely refused to touch any 
kind of intoxicating drink. Gradually his looks 
improved, and after he had obtained new clothes, 
he presented quite the appearance of a respect- 
able man. ^till, he went out but little, and 
always seemed to be thinking about something 
that troubled him. 

" Come, Wilson, let's have a plate of oysters 
and some brandy punch,'* said one of the jour- 
neymen to him, on a Saturday evening. '* It 
does one good, now and then, to indulge a 
little." 

** No, I would rather not," said Wilson. 

** () nonsense, come along ! I believe youVe 
actually afraid to drink," urged the other, with 
a slight expression of ridicule. ** If the truth 
was known, it would be found, I expect, that 
you are an old bruiser at the bottle, and are 
afraid to touch it for fear of getting drunk." 

" I expect it would," replied W ilson, pravely, 
while a shade of sadness flitted over his coun- 
tenance. 

" Then you wont go with me T* said his fel- 
low journeyman. 

**No, indeed, that I will not!" responded 
Wilson, positively. "A burnt child, they say, 
dreads the fire." 

<* Well, you can do as you like," said the 
i other — " but, thank fortune ! I am man enough 
Wilkins, none of the parties had cause toregretlto drink when I please. tndieave^fS when I 
His wife, still persevered in her cflbrts to act| please." °^'^'^"^ 3y V^LJOglC 



and had resolved to cultivate kinder and gentler 
sympathies. Bat we turn away from the plea- 
sant scene, m which was but one troubled 
heart, and that one troubled because evil 
thoughts and desires were cherished. 

The new and brighter aspect which affiiirs 
bad DOW assumed, had the effect to encourage 
the heart of Mrs. Hardamer. She, too, like 
her husband, could not help glancing back, 
and, in noting the changes of a year, she found 
the words a^in recurrinff to her thoughts; 
* Sweet are the uses of adversity.' The trou- 
bles and disappointments which she had ex- 
perienced had been wonderfully effective in 
tearing the scales from her eyes. And, now 
that there seemed to have come the dawn of a 
better day, her resolutions to perform all known 
duties were strengthened, because, in the new 
light which had broken upon her mind, she 
saw, clearly, that only in the way of duty could 
there be true happiness. Never, until recently, 
since her children were babes, had she found as 
much pleasure as pain in their company. Her 
own, as well as their unhappy tempers, had 
created a condition of things the very opposite 
of domestic tranquillity. But the example of i 
Genevieve had done a great deal towards cor- * 
recting much that was wrong in the disposition 
of her three younger sisters. 

The gradual process of change which had 
been going on in Mrs. Hardamer's own mind, 
also had iU good effect And, since Genevra 
had tried to put away some of her evils, there 
had been a different sphere pervading her whole 
family — a sphere which none but Gertrude 
could resist — and her resistance was becoming 
every day more feeble, because she found it a 
vain resistance. And, with this wonderful 
change, both Mr. and Mrs. Hardamer saw that 
a condition of wordly prosperity was also open- 
ing before them. But, affliction had done its 
legitimate office. They no longer looked to 
riches and ^to the privileges of wealth as the 
true sources of happiness. A state of freedom 
from evil afllections, bringing internal peace, 
they perceived to be the only state truly de- 
sirable. With this, riches would prove a bless- 
ing; without it, a curse. 
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Wilsoo did not reply, and the other went 
out, leaving him alone with [eaac. 

" Well, I'm glad you didn't go," said Isaac, 
warmly, after the tempting and ridiculing jour- 
neyman had gone out. ** I never have felt like 
touching any kind of liquor since I saw my old 
fellow-apprentice, fiill Grimes, turn to mixing 
it for negroes and dirty blackguards, in Wash- 
ington.'^ 

** Were you ever at Washington, Isaac," 
asked Wilson, with evident interest 

** Yes, I was there once, and I don't care if I 
never see the place again." 

"Why so, Isaac 1" 

*• Because, if I must tell you, I was once fool 
enough to run away from my master, and foot 
it all the way to Washington. And a sorry 
time enough I had of it Nobody would give 
me any work, and I believe I should have died 
if it hadn't been for one of the best old women 
in the world, over in Georsfetown, who took me 
in and acted towards me just like a mother." 

"You were fortunate in that part of your 
adventure, certainly," remarked Wilson, shad- 
ing his e^es with his hand and looking Isaac 
intently m the face. " What was the kind old 
woman's name 1" 

" Her name was Mrs. Armor," replied Isaac. 

" Mrs. Armor," repealed the journeyman, in 
a mechanical and abstracted tone. Then seem- 
ing to rouse himself he said — 

" And 80 she was kind to you 1" 

"Indeed she was. She took me into her 
house, and kept me while I was sick and had 
nothing to do, and though she was very poor 
herself never seemed to begrudge me any 
thing. And when I couldn't get no work in 
Georgetown, she gave me money enough to 
take me to Fredericksburg, where there was a 
seat of work vacant" 

The journeyman still sat shading his eyes 
with his hand, but did not reply, and Isaac con- 
tinued — 

" One reason why she was so good to me, 
I believe, was because she had a son who had 
left his master and gone off, she didn't know 
where, for she said she hadn't heard from bim 
in a £rood many years. How she seemed to 
love that son ! Not a day passed that she didn't 
speak of him, and wonder where he was, and 
what he was doing. She said she never would 
die in peace until she had seen him ; but some- 
times she would talk about his being dead, and 
then the tears used to roll down her cheeks in 
great drops." 

A sound, as of a sob, checked Isaac in his 
narration, and he looked up inquiringly into the 
journeyman's face ; but the shadow from his 
hand concealed its expression, and defied the 
keen glance of the boy. But, somehow or other, 
he did not feel inclined to say more, and iio 
further questions being asked him, be remained 
silent 



On the next mominff, Wilson applied to Mr. 
Hardamer to be paid olf, and left the shop with 
about thirty dollars in his possession, a new 
suit of clothes on his back, and making in all 
respects a very decent appearance to what he 
did when he applied three months before for 
work. 

Late in the afternoon of the same day, he 
descended from a stage that drove up to Gads- 
by's Hotel, in Washington, and, stepping off at 
a quick pace up the avenue, was stwn passing 
over towards Georgetown. The sun was just 
setting as he reached the elevated ground by 
the President's house, which gave him a full 
view of the heights of Georgetown, and, heav- 
ing a sigh he hurried on with a quickened 
pace. 

In fifteen minutes he stood before a small 
and poor looking dwelling, at the upper end of 
^he town, and, with a flushed face, and agitated 
frame, knocked at the door. It was opened by 
an old woman, who looked him inquiringly in 
the face. 

" Does Mrs. Armor live herel" he said. 

" Yes, sir, that is my name," she replied. 
« Will you walk in ?" 

He entered at once, and Mrs. Armor closed 
the door. 

"And so you don't know me, mother 1" he 
said, while his voice trembled and his whole 
frame shook with emotion. 

" John I — my son !' O, is it you 1" exclaimed 
Mrs. Armor, suddenly, lifting her eyes and 
hands, and then throwing her arms around his 
neck. 

" Yes, mother, it is your erring son at last 
returned," he said, giving way to tears. 

" Heaven be praised !" ejaculated the mother, 
looking upwards, as she withdrew her arms 
from the neck of her son, and clasped her hands 
together. 



It was a little over ten years from the time 
the incidents mentioned in the last chapter oc- 
curred, that four men were seated at a table, in 
a drinking house in the vilest part of New Or- 
leans, placing cards. They appeared to be 
strangers. One of them was a sailor, and al- 
most every word he uttered was coupled with 
some disgusting expletive, or shucking oath. 
The other three seemed to be boatmen, and it 
was at once evident that they were men of 
wicked principles and bad hearts. All four 
were more than half drunk ; and yet exhibited 
a keen desire to win from each other. The 
sailor lost frequently, and at every failure of his 
luck, he swore more and more bitterly. At 
last he threw down a five dollar note, his last 
money. In a few minutes it passed over to the 
pile of cash along side of the man who sat next 

to him. Digitized by LjOOg IC 
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** If you can beat me, or cheat me, I can 
whip you r' cried the sailor, as his last note 
vanished, springing from the table, and thrusts 
ing his clenched fist into the ^ce of the man 
who had won from him. 

Quick as thought a knife glanced in the dim 
light of the shop, and in the next moment the 
blood pushed from the side of the sailor. He 
fell with a groan to the floor. The individual 
who had stabbed biro, coolly replaced his knife, 
and looked on with a drunken and indifferent 
stare, while others attempted to stop the flow 
of blood. 

^* Who is he? Does any one know?'* was 
asked by many voices. 

*' Ask him his name !*' cried another, ** while 
he is able to speak.*' 

•* Who are you ? What is your name ?" was 
shouted in the ear of the wounded man. 

** Thomas Peters,'* he replied in a feeble 
tone. 

'^Tom Peters!" ejaculated the individual 
who had committed the rash and murderous 
deed, pressing forward, and bending over to 
catch a glimpse of the fkce of the man. A sin- 
gle glance sufficed him. In the next moment 
be glided from the house, and hurried to the 
residence of a physician. 

On the arrival of that individual at the scene 
of blood, he proceeded to examine into the con- 
dition of the wounded man, and soon ascertained 
that the stab he had received was not mortal. 
No effort was made to arrest the individual 
who had committed the act, for all in that den 
of evil spirits felt a sympathy for any one who 
bad become alienable to law. The physician, 
after dressing the wound, and giviner the ne- 



** You made a narrow escape, Tom Peters ! 
—But you are safe now," said the individual 
who had been watching beside him through the 
night. 

** Wlu) are you, ha ! that calls me Tom Pe- 
ters?" replied the wounded man, turning a 
quick and searching glance upon his companion. 

** Don't you know me, Tom ?" said that in- 
dividual, rising to his feet, and placing himself 
so that the light of the dim lamp would fidl 
upon his face. 

^ 1 think r 'know your voice. But that is 
not the face, surely, oif Bill Grimes," responded 
Peters, in surprise. 

'* It may be very much changed from what 
it was, Tom, but still ii is the face of Bill Grimes, 
your old fellow apprentice, and none other." 

**Then we are both a little the worse for 
wear, I'm thinking. But who was it that 
stabbed me, ha ?" — And Peters launched a vol- 
ley of curses at the head of the murilering vil- 
lain, as he called him, who had attempts his 
life. 

•« I stabbed you, Tom," said tlie other. <«But 
you roused the devil in me by insinuating that 
I cheated you, and then rubbing your fist in my 
face. I didn't know it was you, or I'd 



'd cut my 
hand off before I would have harmed a hair of 
your head. But the doctor says you are not 
dangerous, and I hope you'll soon be well." 

'* Well, here's my hand, Bill," said Peters, 
stretching out his arm with a feeble effort. " A 
sailor never bears malice, and is always true to 
an old friend." 

The otber took the proffered hand and grasp- 
ed it with a feeling of warm friendship. 

A^er Thomas Peters' recovery, neither he 



cessary directions, hurried away; for he hardly ! nor Grimes exhibited any dinposition to recede 
felt that hit^ life was safe a moment among the | from their advance position of wickedness. They 
wretches that crowded the room. {attached themselves to each other, in a kind of 



Atter he was gone, the individual who stab- ; 
bed Peters — the reader's old acquaintance Tom : 
— gave directions to have him removed to a 
chamber, and provided for at his expense. Dur- 
ing the whole nijg^ht he sat by the bedside of 
the man whose life he had attempted, some- 
times listening to his feeble breathing, some- 
times fixing his eyes long and sadly upon the 
pale face of the insensible sleeper, and some- 
times resting his head upon his hand, for an 
hour at a time, in sad and painful thought 

Towards daylight, Peters became sensible 
fw the first time since the affray, and looked 
about him wildly. 

"What's the matter? Where am I?" he 
said, with an imprecation, attempting to rise. 
But he sunk back upon his pillow, at once ex- 
hausted. 



evil fraternity, and followed after the evil de- 
lighta of their hearta with a zest that gave little 
room to hope for any future salutary change. 
And, it is much to be doubted if any such 
change ever took place. It is possible, by a long 
course of wickedness, to extingui^h the remains 
of good in the mind, whereby we are elevated 
out of a love of evil, into a desire for good. 
And it is to be feared that Thomas Peters and 
William Grimes thus extinguished their re- 
mains of good, and were brought entirely under 
the control and guidance of spirita of evil. 



It is needless for the writer of this story to 
point out ita moral. He deems it so plain, that 
{that those who run may read. 
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CHAPTER I. 



The year bad waned until but a few bours were left. Evening 
came softly down, and the stars looked fortb and sparkled in tbe cloud- 
less sky. On the street were hundreds of light-hearted pedestrians, 
young and old ; while gayer {>arties swept fleetly past, inspired by 
tbe jingle of merry bells. Within doors were brighter scenes. Fam- 
ily re-unions, social parties, and the gathering together of bappy 
children. We will present one of these scenes to the reader's men- 
tal vision. 

In the handsomely furnished parlor of a thrifty merchant named 
Herman Links, were assembled as gay a little company as could be 
found in the city. It consisted of the Merchant's wife and their child- 
ren, with their attendants, and one or two near relatives. The oldest 
child of Mr. Links was a boy in his fourteenth year, and the youngest 
a bright little fellow of four, still called *' the baby." Between these 
was a daughter named Clara, who was twelve years of age. A hap- 
pier family of children could hardly be found ; nor any in whom their 
parents had more pleasure. 

The children were assembled in the parlor, as had been the custom 
rf their parents on the recurrence of New Year's Eve, for purposes 
of mirth and festivity. Presents for each were provided ; and also 
an entertainment of ices, fruits and confectionary. Plays, music and 
dancing were introduced to give zest and variety to the scene of 
enjoyment. 

** For the many blessings that are showered upon us," said the 
mother, as she gazed upon her happy children, '^ how deeply should 
we be tiiankful f My heart is fiiU to-night." 

There was a tremor in her voice,' and tears glistened in her eyes. 

This was spoken to her husband ; who made no answer in words; 
though he smiled an assent. Had he uttered what was in bis heart, 
he would have given thanks to his own shrewdness, close dealing and 
intelligence as a merchant, for the blessings so freely scattered along 
his way through life. 

" Dear children !" murmured the bappy mother, as her eyes fol- 
lowed them about the room, lingering now on their beautiful young 
faces, and now watching their graceful motions as they whirled 
around each other in the dance. '^ Dear children ! If life were all a 
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flunny time like this ! If there were to come no clouds, nor 8torm«| 
nor winter." 

** Why do you think of i^louds and storms and winter/' asked Ifr. 
Links, half ^ chidingly. 

*^ They come to all in passing through life.'' 

<' They will not come to us, I hope," replied the husband, with 
confidence. 

" Why should our flock escape ?" 

^* Because their shepherd is more watchful in guarding them from 
danger than the shepherds of many other flocks.'' 

" I do not understand you," said Mrs. Links. 

"Don't you dear? You are dull to-night," replied the merchant 
smiling. 

" Perhaps I am. But, you will assist my dull ears by an expla- 
nation.** 

*' I call myself the shepherd of this flock," said Mr. Links, affect- 
ing to speak lightly, though he was earnest in his heart. " And I 
thmk myself fully able to guard it from the wolves of adversity." 

"Oh!" 

Mrs. Links smiled and shook her head. 

" Qo on and be happy," said Mr. Links. " Enjoy the sunshine, 
the flowers and the fruits so freely scattered arouna. Let not your 
heart be troubled about the future. I will see that no adverse changes 
come." 

" Riches take to themselves wings. So the Bible warns us," re- 
turned the wife. 

" True. But they fly away firom those only who fail to clip or fet- 
ter their wings. I have no fear of such a winged demonstration in 
my coffers." 

" I don't like to hear you speak so," returned Mrs. Links, seri- 
ously. " The earth is the Lord's and the fulness thereof. Whom He 
will He setteth up, and whom He will He casteth down." 

" Your heart is superstitious, dear," said Mr. Links. " I do not 
believe as firmly as you appear to, in the particular interference of 
Providence in the amiirs of men. People lay a great deal of blame 
at the door of Providence for their misfortunes; when they might 
with far more propriety, take the credit of it to themselves. I've 
lived long enough to begin to understand pretty clearly the theor^r of 
success and failure in life. Men make their own external condition. 
[ have made mine by industry, shrewdness and tact ; when others 
were asleep or enjoying themselves, I was thinking, and scheming 
and working. Suppose I had been careless and unthrifty ; would I 
have grown rich? Certainly not! Understanding, as I do, the 
means of success ; it is not surprising that I should understand how 
to retain my advantage. Give yourself no trouble on this account, 
Marraret. All will come out right. Trust me for that" 

'^ lou cannot keep away death nor sickness." 

<< Those are evils against which human foresight may not always 
guard ; when they come, we must only bear them with christian for 
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titude. But why, Margaret, clond tiiis happy season by gloomy 
thoughts. Let us enjoy the present ; that is uie way to be thankful 
for all our blessings. Sufficient unto the days is the evil thereof." 

With an effort Mrs. Links sought to di»>el the clouds which had 
come dimly oyer the bright honzon ; and soon the sky was clear 
again. There was too much contagion in Ae atmosphere she was 
breathing to leave her free from the infection of joy. * The shadow 
fell suddenly, and quickly passed away ; like the shadow of a bird 
up<vi a sunny stream. 

So full of all the good things of life money could procure, was the 
lap of this family, that few thoughts went beyond their thredihold in 
sympathy with others who were less favored by worldly fortune. — 
They were happy in and from themselves, and cared not for others. So 
far as Mr. Links was concerned, his thought of those who were in 
poorer circumstances, was mingled with contempt. It was all, in his 
view, their own fault, and they deserved the evils incident to their 
condition. 

Not far from the residence of Mr. Links were assembled another 
jEaimily ; or, rather, a portion of another family — ^for one was absent, 
and that one the husband and father. He was a Merchant, named 
Manly Wilkins. 

The parlor in which Mrs. Wilkins sat with her three children, was 
lit by a single gas lamp, and the little group were seated on a sofa 
which had been wheeled near to the glowing grate. No entertain- 
ment had been prepared for the little ones ; &ere was no music, no 
dancing, no loud ringing of happy voices; for he whom all loved was 
absent, and they were not willing to be glad, even, until he returned. 

*' Why does father stay out so late ?'' said Grace, the oldest child, 
who was just entering her thirteenth yearl 

<< I'm sure I cannot tell. He sent word that he would not be home 
at tea time ; but it is nearly nine o'clock now. Business has proba- 
bly detained him." 

'' Oh, I wish he would come home ! I don't want to go to bed 
until I kiss him," spoke out little Mary. " I'm so sleepy !" 

" I wouldn't sit up any longer, dear," said the mother. " It may 
be an hour yet before he comes home." 

'^ An hour ? oh, that is so long," murmured Edwin, the youngest, 
who gaped as he spoke. ^^ What does keep him so long ?" 

In a little while afterwards, Edward, who was only six years old, 
fell off to sleep and was removed to his bed by the nurse who was 
called in fgr the purpose. Mary soon followed, and Grace was left 
alone with her Mother. 

Ten o'clock came, and still Mr. Wilkins was absent. 

'^ Where can father be ?" said Grrace, rising and going to the win- 
daw, where she stood looking out upon the still thronged street. ^^ I 
wish he would come home." 

^ He has some business to attend to, which, no doubt, keeps him 
later than he wishes to stay," replied the Mother. *^ You hadLbetteE> 
go to bed, dear. I will remain up untU his retum.^'^'^'^^^^8^^ 
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Grace sat Iialf an hour later "with her mother^ and then i^rent up to 
her room. The one they waited for was still absent. 

And where was Mr. Willdns ? 

In making some hurried estimates, during the day, in regard to his 
business, which was not going on altogether to his satisfaction, the 
merchant came to a result that startled and alarmed him. When 
eyening fell, instead of returning home as usual, he remained in his 
countmg roota, alone, and besan a series of careful inyestigations into 
the state of his affairs. This was continued hour after hour, « the 
time passing unnoted, until he paused over the final result, and heard 
the clock s^e twelve. 

** Deceived ! Deceived !" he exclaimed in strong agitation, " I 
had hoped to find some error on the right side; but, none, alas ! ap- 
pears. And is it thus I begin the new year ? Mj wife ! my litde 
ones ! How hard wUl it be for you ! This will be the wormwood 
in my cup. For myself, I could meet adversity without a fear ; but 
I cannot bear the thought of change for the cherished ones of my 
pleasant home." ' 

For many minutes the unhappy man leaned his face down upon 
the desk at which he had been sitting, searching in vain for some 
way of escape from the approaching disaster ; but none was presented. 

Mr. Willan's losses during the year had been very heavy ; still, 
he believed himself to be perfectly solvent, and abfe not only to 
meet all his engagements, but to go on and make up, during &e 
coming yea^ more than all he had lost in this. But, the actual state 
of his business, as' presented by figures, showed him to be not only 
crippled, but so much crippled that it would be impossible to go on 
for more than a few months longer. For some time he had found it 
difficult to make his payments ; being forced to borrow a good deid, 
and also to suffer heavy discounts on paper. Still, he had no suspi* 
cion that his affairs were desperate. The certainty that it was so, 
eame upon him like the shock of a heavy blow. 

It was midnight when the Merchant reached his home. The in- 
stant his wife saw him, she perceived that something was wrong. 

" Where have you been so late ?" she enquired anxiously. 

" At the store," he replied briefly. 

^' What is the matter? You look pale and troubled. Is anything 
wrone ?" 

" Yes, dear," replied Mr. Wilkins, in a low voice. He spoke low 
that he might not betray his agitation. 

" What ? What ?" eagerly enquired Mrs. WiUdns. ^ 

" I find myself, most unexpectedly, in great embarrassment." 

<< My husband !" Mrs. Wilkins laid her hand upon him, and drew 
instinctively close to his side. 

^' I have met during the year, with many severe losses; but, thourii 
I felt them, I still believed diat I had suffered no serious injury. In 
this, it now appears, I was mistaken. They were too heavy for me, 
and I am about to be borne under." 

*^ Do not say Aat, my husband ! Hope for a better result than this." 
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^* We cannot hope in the fiaice of the most conclusiye eyidence. I 
hare this night completed a searching inyestigation into m j businesSi 
and the result is, a knowledge of the fact that 1 am hopelessly insol- 
Tent. Painful as all this is, the pain finds tenfold increase in the 
thought that the consequences will pass from myself to others. If 
the evil were to be borne alone, I could bear it. But it must fall 
heaviest upon vou and our little ones. Into this dear nest of love 
will come Ae hand of the spoiler." ' 

A strong shudder passed through the frame of Mr. Wilkins, as he 
said this. 

" Do not think of us now," quickly replied his wife, drawing her 
arm about his neck. '^ We want no good in this world beyond what 
we can share with you. As for myself I can say that 
• — Grief divided with thy heart. 
Were better far than joj apart' 
Our lives are bound up together ; and we can be happy under any 
external condition." 

'f But our children ! What will they not lose ?" 

'^ They cannot lose our love and care, my dear husband ! These 
make their greatest good." 

^' But they will lose those advantages that wealth alone can pro- 
cure. Oh, to see them pushed out from the circle in which we move 
and thrust down lower ! My heart aches at the thought." 

'' And mav not that thought spring from a weakness ? But, do not 
pain yourself now by looking at these consequences. Turn yourself to 
your business, and let all your thoughts centre there far the present. 
This is needful in so great a crisis. Do the best you can without re- 

Srding us. When the end comes, even if all be lost, you will still 
ve a wife and three children to love you, and to keep close by your 
side, cheerfuUy treading the path you walk in, even if it be along a 
rough and desert way." 

Mr. Wilkins was touched by the words of his wife. He had ex- 
pected to see her cast down to the very earth. But, not a tear had 
coijK to her eyes ; nor had a quivering Up betrayed the sinking spint. 

*^God bless you !" said he with emotion, "for such words of encour- 
agement. They come to my sinking heart and bear it above the waters." 

" There is one thing for which we can be thankful," replied Mrs. 
Wilkins. " Adversity will not separate, but drive us closer together ; 
and, in mutually sustaining each other in the trials through which we 
may have to pass, we will make them lighter. And now, dear hus- 
band ! let me say to you, once for all. In your present difficulties, 
think no more of us. On your head will come the first shock of 
tempest, while we are safely shut up at home untouched by its fiinr. 
Upon you must fall the mortification of a blasted credit, so dr^adnil 
to a man of right feelings ; and still worse, the pain of seeing loss 
fall upon others, if youir property should not prove sufficient to meet 
your obligations. I can imagine some little of what you will have to 
suffer in tiie ordeal you are about to enter. Would tiiat I could pa«tC 
through it vith you, and bear half the pain !" 
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" My dear wife !" exclaimed Mr. Wilkins, " How my heart bless- 
es YOU for tbese words ! You will stand by my sid^ in this ordeal, 
and take away half the pain I would otherwise suffer. Already my 
faUing heart is sustained. The heavy hand that has seemed to press 
for hours upon my bosom, is no longer there, impeding my free 
respiration. Let the storm break, I will find shelter." 

" Yes, let it come ! There is One above who rules the storm ; and 
He will not let it bear upon us too heavily. He cares for our child- 
ren with a love that is tenderer than our own — and Wisdom is the 
form of that Love. Good to them and to us, let us believe, will spring 
from what now seems evil." 

^* Talk to me thus," said Mr. Wilkins, ^^ when you see me sink* 
ing amid the trials I am about to encounter. It will do me good. It 
will keep me above the rushing waters." 

The heart of the embarrassed merchant beat with even pulses, as 
he laid his head upon his pillow that night, and the sleep that fol- 
lowed was sweet and refreshing. In the morning he went forth to 
meet the good and ill in store for him ; and, though his heart falt- 
ered at times and trembled, yet his mind did not lose its rational 
equipoise. 



CHAPTER n. 

" Manly protested ! Impossible !" 

" It is true, sir. I saw the notary in at Weston's." 

" Some oversight perhaps." 

" That is possible." 

" How much of his paper have we?" 

The clerk to whom this was said, referred to the Bill Book of the 
house, and after a brief examination, replied. 

" Ten thousand dollars." 

« So much ?" 

"Yes sir." 

" I did not suppose it was over five thousand." 

" He has bought heavily of late. His last bUl was nearly three 
thousand dollars." 

" And made last week!" 

"Yes." 

" The goods are all delivered and the notes taken ?" 

" Oh, yes." 

"Protested? That looks bad." 

" He's been^ hard run for money during the last two or three 
months," said *the clerk. 

" Ah? How did you hear this ?" ^ t 

" They told me so at Weston's." Digitized by V^OOg IC . 
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«< Indeed! What do they think of this protest?" 

<< That it is a failure." 

** Are they in to any amount?" 

" About as much as we are." 

*^ Well; all I have to say is, that if Wilkins have failed, he's a 
TOgue, and he'll get no quarters from me. A man who will buy tibree 
thousand dollars worth of goods from a single house, just on the eve 
of smashing up, is a scamp." 

*^ Men struggle, sometimes, Mr. Links,'' said the clerk^ who had 
onoe failed in business himself, ^^ up to the day fhe^ stop payment, 
in the hope of meeting all their engagements. It is hardly just to 
pronounce a man a rogue who tries to do right, and only ceases his 
struggles when all his strength is exhausted." 

^^ All that is well enough said," replied Mr. Links — ^for it was this 

gentleman we have here introduced — ^^ and may apply in some cases. 
ut, it wont apply here." 

While he was yet speaking, a lad came in and handed him a note. 
It desired his attendance, on die next morning, at a meeting of the 
creditors of Manly Wilkins. 

** So he has gone by the board, sure enough !" said Mr. links, in 
a growling voice, as he tossed the note from him. ^< I am invited to 
a meeting of his creditors. I will be there, depend on it. Herman 
Links is never absent on Aese interesting occasions. And if he donH 
give Mr. Manly Wilkins something to dream over for the next twelve 
months, he's mistaken; that's all !" 

" And so Wilkins has gone by the board," said Mr. Links, on 
meeting a mercantile friend an hour afterwards. 

** Oh no ! Surely not !" was replied. 

*^ Too true sir." And Mr. Links«compressed his lips and frowned 
ominously. 

" I thought him perfectly solvent" 

" So did I; and honest too." 

'^ Honest!" said the other with some evidence of surprise. 

" Yes ; I say honest !" replied Links, sharply. 

" Will he not be able to show a fair statement ?" 

** He bought three thousand dollars worth of goods from me last 
week. That does not look very well." 

" I sold him day before yesterday." 

"You did!" 

"Yes." 

" And do you suppose," said Mr. Links, " that Wilkins didnH 
know at the time he made the bill that he was insolvent ?" 

" I shall wait until I see his statement before I come to any con- 
clusions against him," replied the other. "In all my dealings widi 
him, I never saw any thing that would lead me to doubt his integrity." 

" As for me, I never thought a great deal of him," replied Links, 
^^ and I only wonder that I was the fool to let him get into me so 
deeply. But, if if he gets off with his plunder, he will ' 
deal smarter than I think him." ^'^^^^^ ^v ' 
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^* Your judgment is too hasty in this matteri" was answered. " In 
most cases of mercantile embarrassment, our utmost charity is needed.'* 

^* I ffrant you that," said Links. ^^ Charity for those who have 
aU the Toss to bear." 

** No; charity for him who fiaiils. He loses every thing, the othem 
only a part; and, in most cases, a part that gives no pain in the re- 
moval. The creditor, loses not a single domestic comfort. The loss 
reaches no member of his household. All goes on with him, as if no 
cUsaster had occurred. But, the unhappy debtor is stripped of eveiy 
thing ; and his family, raised, it may be in luxury, driven out of their 
pleasant home and from among a cherished circle of friends, to sink 
into obscurity and want. Ah sir ! When I hear that a man has 
&iled, my first thought is one of pity for his family." 

^^ And my first thought," replied Lmks, with a strange pride in his 
own want of sympathy with the unfortunate, ^^ is whether I hold any 
of his paper." 

^' Do you not think of his family ?" asked the mercantile friend. 
** Do you never ask yourself how you would feel were you in so pain- 
ful a condition ?" 

'^ No sir ! I never mean to be in such a condition. My regard 
for my family leads me to avoid all mistakes in business. I never 
^peculate ; nor run risks ; nor make false calculations. I see to my 
own aflairs narrowly, and leave other people to take care of theirs. 
When a man who owes me fails, I see that the loss is as small as 
possible ; and, if I am satisfied that he has been acting badly, I show 
nim no quarters." 

" Why should you persecute a fallen man, even if he have erred ' 
too widely ?" 

^' I go for the moral effect in l)usiness circles. Make a man feel, 
to the full extent, the consequences of his own acts, and it will prove 
a warning to others likely to fall into the same position. Moreover, 
when a man cheats me— and he who buys my goods one day and 
fiiils the next, is a cheat — ^I have an account to settle with him which 
I never let run a day longer than I can help. You will be at the 
meeting to-morrow of course." 

« Oh yes." 

" I trust you will come prepared to do your duty as a merchant." 

" And you as a man," was answered. 

The two men separated. 

*'Is it true," asked Mrs. Links of her husband, when the latter 
tmme home in the evening, ^^ that Mr. Wilkins has failed in business?" 

" Too true," replied the merchant, in a sober voice. His brows 
•contracted as he spoke. 

^ Oh, I am so sorry ?" fell from the lips of Mrs. Links in a tone of 
sympathy. 

^ And so am I," returned her husband, for he owes me ten tbou- 
«and dollars." 

" So much ? But you will not lose it all ?" 

" I trust not." There was a kind of menace in the tone^^wWij^ 
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which this was uttered. ** Wilkins has not acted honestly ; of that I am 
well satisfied ; and I shall hold him to a strict account." 

" That pains me worst of all," said Mrs. Linksi " Poor Mrs. Wil- 
kins ! I could bear anything except to have the good name of my 
husband tarnished." 

^^ I will blast his good name !" fell from the merchant's lips with 
an emphasis that caused the heart of his wife to bound with a single 
quick throb. 

^^ Oh, say not that !" she returned in a pleading voice. ^' Spare 
him for the sake of his iamily." 

^^ I cannot spare him, Margaret, on any plea. It is due to justice 
and the whole mercantile community, to expose firaud wherever it 
intrudes itself among us. And on this principle, I will expose every 
thing that is unfair in this man's business. As for his family ; he is 
Aeir protector, and should be their best ftiend. Their misfortune is 
in having such a protoctor and fiiend. It would be a weakness in 
me to let him escape through the mere impulse of pity for his family." 

^' Oh ! it will be such a change for them !" murmured the wife, 
speaking partly to herself. ^' Such a change ! Poor Mrs. Wilkins ! 
I esteem her as one of the best of women ; and she has a sweet fam- 
ily of children. Grace has sprung up into a lovely girl. Ah ! When 
I see misfortune come upon a ramily like this, I think of how it 
would be with my own little ones were the pressure of adversity to 
&11 upon us." 

'^ Give yourself no trouble on that score," replied Mr. Links, a lit 
.tie impatiently. *^ I will take good care never to get into a condition 
like that of WUkins." 

^^ Sometimes our best intentions fail," remarked Mrs. Links. 

^^ Good intentions are worth nothing, unless carried out with the 
requisite wisdom. There's too much good intention in the world, and 
too little good action." 

^^ Even for men's weakness and inefficiency we should have chari- 
ty," urged the wife. 

^^ I don't know about that. This false charity that so much abounds, 
is only an inducement for men to be weak and inefficient. I hav^ no 
idea of being compelled to drag along with me some half a dozen 
of such people. The moment 1 find them clinging to me, I throw 
them off to shift for themselves." 

Mrs. links argued no further with her husband. But her own 
views and feelings were not in the least changed hy what he said.— 
All the evening she was silent and thoughtful. Poor Mrs. Wilkins ! 
Her image was not a moment fi*om before her mind. 
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CHAPTEH in. 

It required a strong effort on the part of Mr. Wilkin's to subdue the 
agitation towards which his mind was constantly tending, as the hour 
for meeting his creditors approached. Nothing but a feeling of in- 
tegri^ sustained him. 

^^ 1 have not designed to wrong any one," he said to himself, as he 
felt his heart shrinking from the trial through which he was about to 
pass — '^ Why, then, should I fear to meet these men ? Let a sense 
of rectitude bear me up ; and fortitude enable me to endure the pain 
without a murmur." 

With these words in his heart, the debtor entered the room where 
were assembled some twenty of his principle qreditors. Some bowed 
to him formally ; some recognized him with a smile ; some took him 
cordially by the hand ; and some looked at him with stem eyes and 
compressed lips. 

^' Gentlemen," said Mr. Wilkins. His voice was unsteady, and 
his lips trembled. ^^ Gentlemen," he repeated forcing a more com- 
posed expression, although the words came deep from his throat. *^ I 
have called you tc^ether in order to place before you a statement of 
my affairs, which, I deeply regret to say, are seriously embarrassed. 
Many causes have tended to this ; not the least effective of which 
have been losses through bad debts. Were it possible to collect ail 
that is outstanding, I could show a handsome surplus. But, as this 
cannot be done ; the deficit, I fear will be serious. For your benefit, 
I am prepared to make an assignment of every thing." 

Mr. Wilkins would have said more ; but the tremor in his voice 
returned ; and, not wishing to display an unmanly weakness, he 
dosed and sat down. 

'^ Have you a statement, Mr. Wilkins ?" asked one of the creditors. 

*^ Oh, yes. And he drew forth a small package of papers and laid 
them on a table at which two or three were sitting. One of those 
present was appointed to read tiiese papers aloud. After the reading 
there was a silence. 

'^ A pretty full statement," remarked a gentleman 

<< Debts a hundred and twenty thousand dollars," said Mr. Links 
<— ^' assets a hundred and seventy thousand, including fifty thousand 
bad and doubtful claims." 

" That will leave cent per cent for creditors." 

" Cent per cent !" growled Links. " You'll never see fifly cents on 
the dollar." 

" Give me the setdement of the business, and I'll bring it so near 
to one hundred cents," said Mr. Wilkins, quickly, ^^ that no creditor 
will feel that he has cause of complaint." 

** No ; 111 not agree to that," replied Links. ** It is enough for 
me that a man once mismanages his business. If he is not abk to 
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'■ ■ 

condact it successfully, he will not be able to setde it to tbe best ad- 
vantage." ^ 

Mr. Wilkins, who had risen, sat dowik instandj, while a slight pal- 
lor overspread his face. 

No one spoke for some moments. Some felt with Mr. Links, but, 
not knowing how many other were on their side, they did not feel 
bold enough to commit themselves to like sentiments. Others were 
hurt at the unkindness of the remark, as well as at the manner of its 
utterance ; and the feelings of such went naturally to the side of the 
debtor. 

'^ I am for whatever arrangement is best for all parties, Mr. Wil- 
kins included/' said one, breaking (he silence that followed the words 
of Mr. Links. 

" So am I,'' added another. 

^^ And so am I," repeated a third. 

" I donH see," remarked Links, " that Mr. Wilkins has any in- 
terest in the matter whatever. According to his own showing, there 
Mrill not be enough to pay his debts. The property, Aerefore, is 
ours ; and it is for us to get the most out of it we can. He says that 
he is ready to give up all. And I am ready to take him at his word, 
and take all." 

^^ And fully release him from every obligation ?" said a gentleman 
present. 

Links compressed his lips quickly and shook his head. 

'^ I didn't say that. How can I release a man from an obligation. 
If you owe me a dollar, you owe it ; and the debt remains until Hie 
dollar is paid. An obligation is an obligation, and, until wiped off 
by a just return, remains in full force. Isn't this so?" 

^* We may relinquish any claim that we have against another," 
was replied to this. 

'^ You may do so. But to me there is no abstract justice in the 
thing. If a man is your debtor he ought to pay the debt." 

^' Suppose he is not able to do so ?" 

'^ If not able in the present, he may be in the future. The obliga- 
tion must for ever stand against him, and, if he is governed by an 
honest principle, he will pay it off in the end. This forgiving thous- 
ands and thousands of dollars, annually, in our city, by over-merciful 
creditors, is working greatly to the detriment of a healthy state of 
business. Men fill up every channel and avenue of trade, struggling 
against each other, diminishing prices and dividing business, with a 
recklessness about results that is astounding to a merchant of tbe 
good old school. If they succeed, well ; if not, why they call a 
meeting of creditors, make an assignment of their bad debts and bad 
stock, get every body to mm off, and then begin the same thing over 
again. Now, gentlemen, I for one, am tired of diis too oil repeated 
game of chance, played against my fair accumulations ; and I mean 
to set a face of steel against it. I release no man who goes in debt 
to me." 

^' Your remarks, Mr. Links," said a friend of the debtor!s^^^be|tf 
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unjustly upon Mr. WiUdns. He has played no such game as die 
one you censure." ^ 

^^ I don't know/' muttered Links, in an undertone. ^^Pm not 
so sure of that." 

The words reaching the ears of Mr. Wilkins, he arose instantly, 
and said with some warmth. 

" I must beg leave to repel the gentleman's insinuations. I be- 
lieve, that I have conducted my business as fairly and as honorably 
as any man in the city. And, as for a release from my obligations, 
I have not asked, nor do I intend asking that. If I live and have 
my health, I will pay up eve'ry cent that my property fails to divide. 
K not, the loss will nave to be shared by mjr creditors." 

" Our friend," remarked Mr. Links, rising as Mr. Wilkins sat 
down, and speaking in a tone which the latter felt to be insulting ; 
** assumes that his business has been conducted on fair principles. 
From this view, I must beg to differ with him. We find, in this 
statement, some fifty thousand dollars of bad debts, some of them 
against men long known in the trade to be of doubtful credit — ^men 
who could only buy from those who were over-anxious to sell, and 
who were thus enabled to divide the business with good and substan- 
tial traders in various parts of the country." 
. " Name the men to whom you allude," said Mr. Wilkins. 

Links took the debtor's statement from the table, and, after glanc- 
ing over it, repeated the names of Parker and Krane. 

" They owe twenty thousand dollars," said he. " Men to whom 
I refused credit four years ago !" 

'' Has any one here lost by this firm ?" asked Wilkins. 

** I lost by them," replied one 

'^ And so did I," added another. 

" When did they fail ?" was enquired. 

'^ Three months ago," answered Wilkins. 

*^ I would have sold them up to the day I heard of their stoppage," 
remarked a gentleman, who had before said nothing. 
. ^^ And you would have deserved to lose your bill ;" retorted Mr. 
Links, in rather an ill-natured tone of voice. 

^^ This is little better than trifling," said one of those present. 
^' Let us come to the work on hand, and do it like men and christ- 
ians ; not like eager self-seekers and oppressors. A fellow merchant 
has ftiUen into difficulties, and we who are most interested in his af- 
fSurs he calls together, and says, openly and honestly — ^ Gentlemen, 
I have met with losses which have" embarrassed, and rendered it im- 
possible for me to meet my payments. Here are my effects ; I sur- 
render all into your hands. I will not stand between you and a dol- 
lar that I have called my own." Now, gentlemen, when a man who 
owes me does this, I am disarmed. K I lose by him, I am not an- 
|pcy. When I hear my child lisping the prayer so beautifully given 
m these line^— 

•The mercy I to other's show, 
That merejr show to me;' 
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I feel an instant desire to have implanted in my heart all humane 
principles. To be merciful as I vould hope to obtain mercj from 
Him to whom we are all indebted beyond our ability to pay.'* 

These words produced a strong effect, and were instantly res- 
ponded to in a similar spirit by several of those who were present. 

^^ Unless you desire me to remain," said Mr. Wilkins, at this time, 
^^ I will retire and leave you to discuss the whole matter in the most 
perfect freedom. Act, gentlemen, with a view to your own interests 
in this matter. I ask of you nothing but to believe that I have meant 
to do right." 

No one expressing a wish to have him remain, Mr. Wilkins left the 
apartment, and returned to his place of business. An hour after- 
wards two gentlemen who had been appointed by the meeting, 
waited upon him for the purpose of ascertaining many particulars 
not fully explained in his statement, and also to confer with him 
about the winding up of his business. 

^^ What has been done ?" asked Mr. Wilkins, with a strcmg mani- 
festation of interest 

*^ Nothing," was replied. ^^ Some were for extending your time, 
that you might recover yourself, some for winding up the business, 
leaving it in your hands, as the a^ent of the creditors ; and some for 
taking the assimment, and excluding you from all agency in the set- 
tlement. Mr. Links says that he, for one, will be satisfied with noth- 
ing less; and, there are a number who go with him. 

^* You must act as you think best," said the debtor, with a sinking 
in his voice. ^^ Though I am well satisfied that if I were permitted 
to settle every thing I could make it pay much better than if placed 
in the hands of men who are strangers to my business, ana who 
would have far less interest than myself in the result." ^ 

This was readily assented to by one of the men, but received cold- 
Iv by the other. They represented the two opposite parties among 
me creditors. After obtaining all the information ihey sought, they 
went away. 

On the next morning another meeting was held ; but without arri- 
ving at a definite decision in regard to the debtor. His friends and 
those who thought a humane course the wisest and best, were strong- 
Iv opposed by Mr. Links and those who, like him, narrowed down 
their views to the little circle of self-interest. 

Finally, it was decided to accept the assignment offered, and to 
take the business out of Mr. Wilkins' hands. Then came up the 
question of a release for the debtor, who was present during the dis- 
cussion that followed 

" I release no man," said Mr. Links, the moment it was proposed 
to free the debtor from all remaining obligations. 

'^ In Heaven's name !" exclaimed a gentleman, when this remaik 
was made. ** Let us act towards a fellow man in misfortune a» we 
would have others act towards us, were we in the same unhappy con- 
dition." 

^' When I get in such a condition, 111 ask no man to release me. 
Never will I stoop to that," said Mr. Links. 
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^' Gentlemen/' said the debtor, rising, "I thank such of you as 
meditate the kindness and consideration proposed, from the bottom of 
my heart. I have not asked this and I did not mean to ask it But, 
I will deal frankly with you as to my purposes for the future. When 
I go out from here, I go out penniless and creditless. Possessing abil- 
ity to do business, I will have no means to work with. Yet, will 
there still rest upon me the burden of a family. The natural wants of 
my wife and children I must supply as before. They will have the 
first claim upon my efforts, and I shall feel in duty bound to pay 
the claim. When that is done, if I have anything over, it will go to 
meet whatever deficit may remain after this business comes to a final 
setdement. If I am released from all legal obligation, I will be freer 
to enter into any business that may offer. I will have a chance to get 
on my feet again. If you believe me to be an honest man, it will be 
wise for you to release me ; for then I will be better able to pay what- 
ever remains to be paid." 

^^ When my debt is paid, I will give a release, not before," replied 
Links to this. ^^ I have set my face against this signing-off-system." 

^^ It pains me to hear any man express such sentiments," said one 
of the creditors in answer to this. ^^ It is always best to lean, if we 
lean at all, to the side of mercy." 

^^ Gentlemen ! All I have to say in this matter I have already 
said," retorted Links. ^^ I will not sign a release until every dollar 
is paid. Mr. Wilkins stands my debtor, and as such^ I will hold him. 
You can act perfectly free so far as your own interests are concerned; and 
I will do the same so far as mine are concerned. You can act upon 
your sympathy-system, and I will act according to my own views of 
right and wrong. And now, gentlemen, as I have others matters to 
see after, I will leave you." 

And, with this he. departed. 

There were several who thought and felt with Mr. Links^ though 
they were less ready to avow as boldly their sentiments. These 
raised many questions and doubts, and asked for a longer time to con- 
sider. The result was, an adjournment of the meeting without any 
decision of a matter so vital to the future well beins of the debtor.— 
The spasmodic sympathy excited in his favor died gradually away 
from this time. His assignment was accepted, but no formal release 
followed, and as his friends came not forward to effect this important 
object for him, the debtor shrunk from any attempt to carry it through 
himself. And thus was he left a prey to any eager harpy of a cred- 
itor, who might happen to find him in possession of a dollar that he 
could wrest from him by legal process. 

^' You should see to this matter, Mr. Wilkins," urged one luke- 
warm friend and another. 

*^ The creditors had the question before them, but did not grant the 
boon," was his only reply to this. 

'^ J3ut you may get a release if you go vigorously to work to obtain 
it" Might be still further urged. 

<*.Do you thmk I can go to a man and ask him to foigive^jia^ 
debt ? No ! My sense of obligation is too acute." >*-^gi 

Withsucha reply Mr. Willdns generally silenced all these suggestions 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Mb. Links had one virtue, or, rather the appearance of a virtue, 
for that of ^vvhich we speak, was, in him, bom of selfishness. He 
idolized his children ; or, rather, worshiped himself as reproduced in 
them. Had the love he felt been a genuine, God-like affection, it 
would not ha^e been accompanied, as it was, by such a hardness 
towards others. 

To Mr. Links the centre of the whole world— nay, of the whole 
universe — was his own family ; and he would have taxed the uni- 
verse, had it been in his power, for their good. 

When Mr. Links thought of the wives and children of his neigh- 
bors — when his imagination pictured by some strange chance, the 
fireside of another — a feeling of contempt accompanied the impres- 
sion. None were so bright, none so worthy of consideration as his. 
He would talk of his own children ; but listened impatiently if others 
spoke of their home-treasures. 

On the day that Mr. Wilkins' assignment was accepted, and the 
unhappy debtor went home, as the evening came down, gloomily 
enough to him, Mr. Links also returned to meet the bright &ces of 
his children and to find delight in the glad music of their young 
voices. 

^' Clara, dear," said Mr. Links to his oldest daughter, soon after 
his return, " what has happened ? You look as sober as if you had 
lost your best friend." 

Clara did not make any answer to this, but looked even more se- 
rious. 

^' Is any thing wrong, mother .^" enquired Mr. Links, glancing to- 
wards his wife. 

^^ She's put out on account of something that happened at school," 
replied the mother. 

" Ah ! What is wrong there, Clara ?" 

" Nothing of much consequence," was answered. 

" I should say, judging firom the expression of your face, that it 
was of a good de^l of consequence," said Mr. Links. 

" Some trouble with one of the girls," said Mrs. Links. 

" Oh ! Had a little tiff." And Mr. Links smiled. 

" Not so very little," said Clara, with something indignant in her 
voice. 

" Well, what is the matter, dear .^" Mr. Links spoke kindly and 
with evident interest. " Who has offended you." 

« Grace Wilkins," replied Clara. 

The brow of Mr. Links fell instantly. 

"What Grace Wilkins? Not the daughter of that Manly Wil- 
kins.?" 

" Yes sir." Digitized by L^OOg IC 
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'' Indeed ! And what had she to say or do to you, I should like to 
know?" 

" She treated me to-day, I think, with great rudeness.'* • 

" In what respect ?" 

'^ Because I happened to miss my French and Spanish lessons, she 
laughed at me; and, I heard her say, in an under tcme, to Edith Bar- 
bour, that I was the most stupid girl in school.'' 

A flush of anger went instantly over the face of Mr. Links. 

" And what did you do ?" he enquired. 

" I complained of her conduct to Mr. ." 

" That was right. Did he reprimand her ?" 

'^ No sir. He said that it was rude in Grace ; but that I ought not 
to mind such things." 

** Indeed! Upon my word, Mr. — ^— is a philosopher! Net 
mind an insult ! And I suppose Qrace laughed at you twice asfireelj 
as before." 

^'No sir. She looked cut at being informed on, and tried to 
make a sort of an apology ; but I told her that I wanted nothing 
more to do with her." 

^^ That was right. When a creature like her wantonly insults yov, 
have nothing more to do with her. But let me tell you one thing 
for your comfort ; you will not be troubled much longer by the pres- 
ence in your school of Grace Wilkins." 

"Why not, father?" asked Clara, evincing more interest than the 
father thought natural under the circumstances. 

" Her father has gone to the dogs, and will, of course, have to 
remove his daughter from so expensive a school." 

" Oh, father ! Pm sorry for that," replied Clara, the natural kind- 
liness of her feelings instantly returning. " I'm very sorry." 

" And so am I," said the Mother. " It grieves me, always, when 
I see children raised, as our own have been, suddenly deprived of 
every advantage of education. Oh ! It is a loss beyond calculation." 

" It will be no great loss I presume to a girl like this daughter of 
Wilkins," replied Mr. Links. " A rude, ill-mannerly creature as 
she seems to be, should be removed from association with genteel 
people." 

" Oh, father! She is not rude and ill-mannerly," quickly spoke 
up Clara. 

" Did she not insult you to-day ?" 

"Yes sir.— But— but— " 

" But what, Clara ?" 

" I don't think she meant to do so." 

"You don't." 

"No sir." 

" That is strange ! She laughed at you, and called you the most 
stupid girl in the room. If that is not rude and insulting, I donH 
know what you call it" 

" Perhaps, I saw and heard more than she intended me to see," 
said Clara. DigtzedbyLjOOgle 
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''■■■'■' " ' t " ' ' ' ' ' ■ 

^' That is ; she was i^ealdng ill and making sport of jon, and you 
happened to detect her in the act ?'' 

^^ I'm afraid, father," said CHara, her tone and manner altogether 
changed from what it was, ^' that I hare, in giving way, suddenly, 
to angry feelings, been, in some, degree unjust to &ace." 
' " Fm sure it must be so," said Heniy, the brother, who had not 

before made any remark on the subject. 

^' And pray why do you give this opinion ?" retorted Mr. Links, 
turning sharply round to the lad. 

^'I never saw anything rude, or ill-natured in Grace," replied 
Henry. 
I *^ Nor I," said Mrs. Links. " I must say that in her favor." 

** She has grossly insulted Clara to-day," rejoined Mr. Links.— 
* ^^ And that is enough for me. I would take Clara away instantly, 

! only I like the school, and know that she will not be troubled much 

longer with Miss Wilkins." 

^^ Do you think her father will be compelled to take her away ?" 
i asked Mrs. Links. 

^^ Certainly I do. We've taken every thing out of his hands, and 
I he is now upon the world without a dollar to bless himself." 

[ ^^Oh, Herman ! Herman ! How could men have the heart to do 

\ such a thing ?" said Mrs. Links, with much feeling. 

^' It is the fate of every one who mis-manages his business. A 
t man who ruins himself and fiimily has no claim upon the world. — 

He has marred his own fortune, and he and his family must bear the 
consequences." 

" But," said Mrs. Links, " could not twenty men of wealth, hj a 
I little sacrifice in each individual case, sustain a fellow man in diffi- 

culty, instead of stripping him of every thing and sending him and 
! his family forth naked upon the world." 

; ^^ If men in business," replied the husband, " were to attempt to 

hold up every feUow who couldn't stand upon his own legs, they 

would soon aU be on their backs. You would make but a popr Mer- 

[ chant, Margaret." 

, " Perhaps, I would," said Mrs. Links, in a low voice that was 

touched with sadness. 
, " Women have too much feeling," continued Mr. Links, " for con- 

tact with the world at the points where is felt the strife of interest.— 
Every man, struggling to make his own way in life, comes to a cer- 
tain extent in cofiision with those around him, and unless he be ever 
on the alert, will be thrown down. We must harden our hearts, if 
you will so call it, or we could accomplish nothing." 

^^ If that be a truth," returned the wife, ^^ it is a sad one, and 
speaks little in &vor of human nature." 

^^ As to human nature," said Mr. Links, ^* our preachers give us a 
^ very poor account of that They say the heart is depraved and des- 

perately wicked. This being so, what we see around us is no mys- 
, tery . An honest merchant, let me tell you Margaret, has to be shrewd, 

watchful, and rigid in all his dealings, for there is scarcely a mai£ 
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with whom he has any business intercourse who does not seek to 
overreach him. He must harden^his heart, so to speak, against his 
fellow men, treating all, while doing business with them, as so man^ 
enemies who would compass his ruin to build themselves up, were it 
in their power to do so." 

" What a picture !'* ejaculated Mrs. Links. 

'^ It is a true one." Responded her husband. 

" Ah me !" sighed Mrs. Links, " if the eflFects of all the- strife you 
speak of were confined to the strong men who can endure ! Bui it 
is not so. Weak women and helpless children are the greatest suffer- 
ers in the end. They feel the shock of these collisions, when some 
one falls and is trampled to the earth, as now in the case of Mr. Wil- 
kins. Ju$t as the oldest daughter has reached an age when the 
higher and more important part of her education begins, misfortunes 
come and she is suddenly deprived of every advantage. Think, how 
we should feel to see our Clara thus wronged, — I say wronged ; for 
that is a wrong which takes from any member of society the privilege 
of mental culture." 

'^ Let us not make ourselves unhappy, Margaret, over the mis- 
fortunes of others," said Mr. Links. ^' Rather leX us enjoy the good 
things of life in our possession and be thankful for them." 

" I am ever thankful," returned the wife. " But, the good I en- 
joy does not harden my feelings towards others, — does not rob me 
of human. sympathies. When we gather together in our happy home; 
how frequently do I think of those who are homeless. At the full 
table, I often think of those who are hnngry. And when the fire 
blazes cheerfully and the storm roars without, my thoughts often turn 
to those who are homeless, or, with thin garments, crouch beside a 
few embers that give but little warmth." 

"Margaret! Margaret! Why will you indulge such gloomy* 
fancies ?" said Mr. Links, smiling, yet serious in his tone of voice. 
" Most people have about as much of this world's good things as 
they deserve or would enjoy. The very subjects of your pity, are 
more contented than you imagine. How often do we hear it said, 
and with great truth, that happiness is about equally divided among 
all classes." 

^' No one can be happy in poor Mrs. Wilkins position," replied the 
wife. " How my heart aches for her !" 

The tea bell ringing at the moment, interrupted the conversation, 
and the family passed from the parlor into the dining room. 

When Mr. Wilkins went home on that same evening, and met his 
wife and children, it required his utmost eiTort at self-control, to con- 
ceal the deep depression of his feelings. From the pleasant place in 
which they had gathered for years, they must all soon go out. But, 
where would they go? They must sink lower; but, how much 
lower ? Such thoughts were disturbing his mind to its very depths. 

" Where is Grace ?" asked Mr. WUkins, not seeing his daughter 
m the parlor. 

" She appeared unhappy about something when she came home 
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from school to-day, and has heen in her room ever since," replied 
the mother. 

** Did she say what had happened ?" enquired the father, who in- 
stantly suspected that some thoughtless or ill natured school compan- 
ion had said something to her about his failure in business. 
* *< Not particularly: It is some little misunderstanding, I believe, 
with Clara Links." 

" With Clara Links ! What has she been saying to Grace?" 

Mr. Wilkins manifested considerable feeling. 

<^ Nothing, I believe. Grace, as I understand it, made some re- 
mark about Clara, which reached her ears and caused her to be 
offended." 

"Oh! Is that all." 

Mr. Wilkins was relieved, for he had naturally supposed that his 
daughter, whom he tenderly loved, had already been made to feel 
that her father's position was changed. 

" Grrace, dear," he said to her, when they met at the tea table. 
" What is the trouble between you and Clara Links." 

" There was an instant glow on the face of Grace, who, afler 
pausing a moment or two to collect her thoughts, said — 

'' I offended her by a remark that she overheard.' 

"Ah? What was it?" 

'^ Clara," replied Grace, " is one of the most inattentive girls in 
the class, and is reprimanded daily for her imperfect lessons. To-day 
she did worse than ever, and blundered so shockingly, that we all 
smiled. One of the girls made some remark to me about Clara, to 
which I replied that she was a dull scholar. Unfortunately she over- 
heard me, and became very angry, and complained of me to Mr. 

** And what did he say ?" 

" Nothing at all to me. As soon as I could, I went to Clara, and 
tried to explain and apologize. But she would not listen, and said 
she wanted nothing more to do with me." 

" And it has made you feel very uncomfortable ?" said Mr. Wil- 
kins. 

" Indeed it has father." 

" Well my daughter, let it be to you a lesson. If you Cannot see 
merit in others, be as blind as possible to their defects. And above 
all, check yourself whenever inclined to speak of such defects." 

" I diall make it a lesson of prudence father," replied Grace. 
^* Clara is a pleasant girl and I like her. Up to this time, we have 
been warm friends; and it grieves me to think tiiat I have wounded 
her feelings." 

Finding that the unpleasant affair between Grace and the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Links had not arisen in consequence of his* misfortune, 
Mr. Wilkins took no further interest in the matter ; other thoughts 
coming in to force that subject entirely from his mind. The evening 
was spent alone with his wife in earnest conference about the future. 
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CHAPTER V. 

^^ I WAKT to see you for a little while in mv room^ Clara," said 
Mrs. Linksy as the family arose from the tea table on the evenmg re- 
ferred to in the last chapter. 

Clara went with her mother, who said to her, when they were 
alone. 

<< I'm sorry there is any difficulty between you and Grace Wilkins 
just at this time. You heard what your father said about Mr. Wil- 
kins haying failed in business ?" 

^^ Yes, mother," replied Clara, ^^ and it has made me feel so bad. 
I could hardly eat any thing at tea time for thinking about it. Poor 
Grace ! Will tiiey have to take her from school ?" 

" Pm afraid so, dear." 

*^ I shall be so sorry ! She's one of the smartest girls there. Oh, 
I wish I could learn as fast as she does." 

^^ Perhaps, Clara," said her mother, ^^she studies more closely 
than you do." 

^' I shouldn't wonder if she did* I know that I neglect my les- 
sons." 

'^ Don't YOU think you can forgive Clara for what she did to yoQ 
yesterday.'' 

^^ Oh yes mother ?" returned Clara, with much feeling, '^ I don't 
think of that at all now ; I can only thmk about the dreadful change 
that you said was going to happen. Poor Grace ! And they will 
have to take her frx>m school." 

'* I'm afraid they will have to do so. Your father says that Mr. 
Wilkins has given up every thing. What his family will do, I can- 
not tell. Oh dear! It is dreadful to think about it." 

" I'm so sorry I spoke unkindly to Grace yesterday," said Clara, 
the tears coming to her eyes. ^^ I'm sure she had no thought of 
wounding my feelings. She tried to apologize, but I would not listen, 
and told ner that I wished to have nothing more to do with her." 

<^ That was neither kind nor forgiving Clara." 

'^ I know it was not. And she looked all the afternoon so un- 
happy. I wonder if she has been told about her father's failure ?" 

" Perhaps so.'* 

^^ Oh dear ! And there are some girls in school who are bad 
enough to throw it up to her." 

« Oh no ! Surely not Clara !" 

^^ Indeed there are, mother. The first that Aggy Lee knew of hei 
fether's failure she heard from one of the girls, who refused to sit by 
her because she said that Aggy^s father was a broken merchant.'^ 

"How cruel!" 

" Yes it was cruel. Poor Aggy burst into tears. She never caia« 
to school after that." 
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Mrs. Links sighed deeply. She \vas a woman of the finest sym- 
pathies ; and her heart was ever going out towards others. In this 
^e was the opposite of her husband. In all her intercourse with her 
diUdren, she sought to inspire them with her own feelings. What- 
ever was selfish or cruel, she strove to subdue and eradicate ; and 
whatever was kind and generous, she watered, trained and tended as 
carefiilly as if it were the choicest plant. Thus she modified what 
was hereditarily in them from her husband; and often saw good 
firuits, the reward of her anxious care. 

*' You will make it up with Grace," said the mother, ^^ as soon as 
you sec her to-morrow." 

*^ Oh yes. But do vou think she will be at school." 
• ** I cannot tell my daughter. I hope so. If not you must see her 
at her mother's." 

On the next morning, Grace, who had yet to be informed of her 
Other's misfortunes, went to school as usual. 

*' And so your father has fiiiled !" said a tiioughtless, unfeeling 
girl to her, with a toss of the head and a curl of the lip, as she was 
taking her place at her desk. 

<< Who says so?" replied Grace quickly, a deep glow mantling her 
cheek. 

^^ Why mother says so ?" returned the girl. ^^ And she says he's 
worse than nothing, and all gone to the dogs." 

*^ It's not true,'' said Ghrace indignantly. 

'^ It is true. And every girl in school knows it," was retorted. 
*^ I guess you won't be coming here long." 

This happened a few minutes before die time for school to open. 
Startled and stung by a declaration so painful and so mortifying, 
Grace sat for a few moments utterly confounded. Her mind was be- 
ginning to revert to some things, in the manner of both her father and 
mother that, strangely enough to her, corroborated the dreadful words 
just uttered, when an arm was drawn quickly about her neck and 
warm lips were pressed against her glowing cheek. 

** Let us still be friends," said a low, but familiar voice. It was 
Aat of Clara Links. 

Gbace turned and looked at Clara for a moment or two, but did not 
speak. Her eyes were full of tears and her lips were quivering. 

^^ I forgive you all ; will you not forgive me?" whispered Clara. 

<« Yes — yes," half sobbed Grace. 

'' Do not feel hurt," continued Clara, glancing towards the schol- 
ars who sat beside Grace, ^' at what this unkind and thoughtless girl 
has said. She will be sorry for it when she is older." 

Grace looked her gratitude and forgiveness ; and then rising, re- 
tired to the dressing room, whither Clara followed her. 

** Where are you going?" asked the latter. 

*^ Home," replied Grace in a low, choking voice. 

'* Do not feel so badly," urged Clara, trying to soothe her agita- 
tion. 

** Clara," said Grace, pausing and looking steadily into the face 
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of her young companion. " Is it trae that my father——'' she could 
not finish the sentence. 

" It is too true " 

Grace had heard enoligh. Clara paused without closing the sen- 
tence she had begun, for a low cry came fi'om the lips of Urace, who 
hid her face upon her bosom and wept bitterly. 

'^ Do not grieve so," whispered Clara, bending to her ear. 

'^ It may not be as bad as you think. I will love you as before, 
yes, better than before." 

^' You are kind and good," sobbed Grace, as she stroye to regain 
her self possession. 

*' Do not go home," said Clara. 

^^ Oh yes," quickly answered Grace. '^ I must go home now. I 
cannot rest until I see my mother.". 

She then put on her things hurriedly and went away. Clara kissed 
her at parting. 

When Grace arrived at home, she found her mother sitting alone 
in her chamber, with tears upon her cheeks. 

*^ Dear mother !" said she eagerly. ^^ Is it true about father ?" 

" What about him, Grace ?" 

" That he has failed." 

" Who told you this?" enquired Mrs. Wilkins. 

^^ Ada Bland threw ^c up to me, and said that every girl in the 
school knew it." 

Mrs. Wilkins looked, for a few moments, into the tearful eyes and 
sufiering face of her child, and then, without replying, drew her head 
down upon her bosom, and held her there for many minutes. After 
her own feelings, disturbed by the incident, were, in a measure, com- 
posed, she said to Grace. 

'^ It is true, my dear child, that yojar father's business has failed ; 
and that our circumstances are suddenly changed. But, the same 
Heavenly Father, who has watched over and guarded us from evil, 
thus far in life, still loves and cares for us." 

Grace lifted her face, and looked earnestly at her mother. Her 
eyes were swimming in tears. 

*^ And the same earthly Father, whom we all so love, and who is 
so worthy of our love," continued Mrs. Wilkins ; her voice betray- 
ing more feeling than she wished to show, ^^is still our protector and 
provider. We will trust in him, and, at the same time, help to sus- 
tain him in the painful trials through which he is now passing. He 
is deeply troubled, and his spirits cast down because of his misfor- 
tune. Let us meet him with cheerful faces, and encourage him with 
hopeful words. In all the changes that come, let us not show him 
that we feel a single privation. When God filled his hands with plenty, 
he shared the bounty with us gladly ; and now that he has but little, 
let us divide that little with him cheerfully and thankfully.'^ 

^^ I thought father looked troubled," said Grace, as her mother 
paused. ^^ Last night at tea time, he did not eat any thing, thou^ 
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he sipped his tea and made-believe-eat all die while we were at the 
tiiJ>Ie. Oh ! how dreadfully he must feel." 

^^ He feels badly enough, dear. But, he will feel a great deal 
worse if he sees us look sad. And now that we are talking about 
file trouble which has come upon us, Orace, let me say a good many 
things to you on the subject, You are our oldest child, and the only 
one who can comprehend the nature of the change that is about tak- 
ing place. Your father, up to this time, has enjoyed a good income, 
from which he has provided us with ereTj comfort in life that we 
could desire. No want has been unsupplied ; no luxury withheld. 
But, now, his business is all broken up, and his income cut off. A 
great change will consequently soon pass upon us. We must leave our 
pleasant home, with all its comforts, and go into one that is smaller 
and humbler. This beautiful furniture must be sold. Our clothing 
will have to be plain and less cosdy ; and, in all probability, we may 
have to send away our servants." 

^^ Oh mother !" exclaimed the child, overwhelmed by her first 
glance at the extent of the calamity with which they were about be- 
ing visited. 

*^ To look at such great changes^ as they approach us," continued 
Mrs. Wilkins, ^^ makes the heart shrink. But, the nearer they come 
the less frightful do they appear ; and when the changes actually take 
place we wonder at the ease with which we can accommodate our- 
selves to them. You are young yet, Grace ; young to enter under- 
standingly into the life-experiences you are about to encounter. But, 
you are not too young, I diink, to comprehend this truth ; that happi- 
ness comes from within and not from without. Do you know what I 
mean ?" 

Orace looked thoughtful, and slightly puzzled. 

*^ A poor child may be happy^and a rich one miserable," said Mrs. 
Wilkins. '^ Why is this, where one is surrounded by every external 
comfort and the other is not?" 

^^ Some children are never happy^no matter what they have," said 
Grace. 

" Why ?" enquired her mother. 

** Because they have discontented minds." 

^^ Yes dear, that is it. It has been truthfully said, that a contented 
mind is a continual feast. Now, could you not be as happy, engaged 
in making a cup of tea or piece of toast for your father, if there were 
no one else to do it for him, as you could be while sitting at a richly 
furnished table with a servant standing by your chair to help you to 
whatever you might desire ?" 

*^ Oh yes, and a great deal happier," replied Grace quickly. 

** Why happier, dear, in the former situation ?" 

<< Because, I would be doing something for my father." 

^^ And the thought of this would* make your spirits light and cheer- 
ful.?" 

>^ I always like to be doing something for father. It seems to 
please him so much,V replied Grace. Digitized by LjOOQIC 
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^'Suppose he were to come home, tired and hungry, and there 
were no one else to get his supper for him. Would you feel unhappy 
because you' had to do it ?" 

^^Why mother!" exclaimed Ghrace. The question seemed so 
strange to her, that she eould not comprehend its meaning. 

*' It would not make you unhappy ?'' 

<' Oh no ! I would be so pleased to think that I could do it for 
him." 

^^ And if he were so poor that he could not hire a chambermaid, 
would you think it a hardship to make up his bed for him every morn- 
ing, and put the chamber in order so that he could sleep comfortably 
when he came home, weary with his day's labor, at nigfat-fall? 
Would it make you feel unhappy ?" 

<' Oh, no, no, mother ! I should feel so glad that I was able to do 
♦his for him:" 

^' You may have to do all this for your father, my dear girl,'' said 
Mrs. Wilkins, speaking more seriously, ^^ and a great deal more. — 
Does the thought trouble your feelings .^" 

" No, mother," replied Gbrace, calmlv. 

<^ Now that your father has lost all his property, he will have to 
work very hard in order to earn a little money. The more expen- 
sively we live — ^that is, the larger the house we have, the more ser^ 
vants we keep, and the richer clothing we wear — the harder will he 
have to work." 

Mrs. Wilkins paused, in order to be sure that Grace understood her 
as she went along. The young girl gazed with a look of enquiry 
and intelligence into her face, but did not reply. 

*' Could you not, for his sake, that is, in order to lighten his hard 
labor, give up, cheerfully, this elegant house, and our many servants, 
and move into a smaller and poorer house ?" 

'^ Oh yes, mother !" quickly answered Grace, with much eagerness 
of manner. 

" You would not be unhappy about it?" 

« Oh no, Mother ! Why should I?" 

'< The change itself could not make you miserable. Great as it 
would be, you might still be happy. You see, then, my child, that 
it is from within that our unhappiness comes, and not from witfiotit. 
We may all, therefore, be as contented and cheerful in the state of 
poverty to which we are now descending, as when all the good things 
of this world were poured so freely upon us. The poorer we be- 
come, the more useful work will our hands find to do, and in doing 
this work, we will receive, in the cheerful spirit it brings, a recom- 
pense for what we have lost." 

** I don't feel near so badly about it," said Grace, after thinking a 
little while, and striving to comprehend all her mother wished to con- 
vey. ^< It hurt me dreadfully at first. But, I understand it better 
now. Oh, I will do anything for father." 

<< Shall I tell you what it is best for you to begin to do, Grace?" 

" Oh yes, Moflier." oigtzedbyL^OOgle 
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k ^^ To be cheerful when he comes home. Do not let him see the 

e smallest cloud on your face ; for if will distress him." 

" I'm glad you have told me this, Mother," replied Grace, with 

I animation. *^ Oh no ! He shall never see me look unhappy ; at 

least, not on my own account. For him I cannot help feeling trou- 
bled ; and this may show itself sometimes. But, I will try and not 

j let him see it." 

'^ Thank you, my dear child!" said Mrs. Wilkins, with a good 

I deal of feeling — ^^ Thank you for the brave and womanly spirit with 

I which you meet this trouble* We will talk more about it at another 

time. By shrinking closer together, we shall not feel so severely the 

f storm that beats upon us ; and by mutually seeking to sustain each 

other, we shall scarcely be conscious of weakness. And now, had 
you not better return to school again ?" 

^^ Father will not be able to send me to that school," replied Grace. 
^^ I shall have to leave it ; and I might as well do so at once." 

^^ It is one of the best schools in the city," said Mrs. Wilkins, 
^ and we think you had better continue to go there, at least for a 
while longer. Your father and I have already talked about thii." 

^^ But, mother, if father is poor now, he cannot afford to send me 
ftere." 

^ << For the present, Grace, we think it best not to change," replied 

^ Mrs. Wilkins. ^^ In every thing else, we will reduce our expenses ; 

^ but, until forced to take you from this school, through absolute ina- 

bilUy to pay the bills, your father will not have you removed.'^ 

' Gfrace did not appear satisfied with this. 

- ^^ Perhaps my child," said her mother, ^^ you do not fully appreci- 

ate the value of a good education. It is something of which no 

' change of fortune can deprive you; something by which you may not 

^ only secure a larger share of eardily blessings for yourself, but, for 

those also whom you love. It is education that gives us the ability 

' to serve others ; and the more perfect the education, the higher will 

be this ability." 

Still Grace did not seem to acquiesce in the views of her Mother. 
" Do you not know, Grace," continued Mrs. Wilkins, " that the 
more perfect the education of anv one, the higher reward he will re- 
ceive when he comes to use the knowledge he has acquired for useful 
purposes in society ? Let me make this plain to you. Our cook has 
a very poor education. She can read and write a little ; but, she 
cannot teach either of these useful acquirements. Nor can she teach 
music, nor the languages, for she has never been herself instructed 
therein. All she can do is to cook and work about the house. 
For this service she is paid only a dollar and a half a week. Now, 
Miss Williams, who has sewed for us occasionally, is better instructed 
and more skilful in a rather higher branch of domestic economy. — 
She can sew with neatness, and make and fit dresses. In conse- 
quence, she receives three dollars a week, just twice as much as Nan- 
cy earns, and ^et she does not work as many hours as the latter. — 
DUt Miss Williams has not received so good an education as Miss 
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Barker, vho gives music lessons to your cousin Jane. Her ability 
commands a still higher price. She can earn more than five times as 
much in the year as Miss Williams. Then there is Mrs. Carltoni 
who, by teaching French and Spanish, and also giving lessons on the 
Guitar, is able to earn enough to support herself, three children, and 
a sick husband. In these cases, you see the difference between a 
low and a high ability ; and all ability comes as the result of educa- 
tion." 

'^ Oh Mother!" exclaimed Grace. ^^ I understand it all now. If 
I were only a young lady, with my education completed, how much 
help I could be to you and father ! I would teach music, or FreiKch 
and Spanish, and give you all I earned." 

" Thank you, my dear child ! for your good intention," said the 
mother. ^^ I trust, now, that you comprehend the value of a gooj 
education,— ^t least in part, for its value is beyond computation — 
and that you will wisely improve every opportunity in our power to 
give you." 

" 1 will, mother ! I will," returned the young girl, earnestly. ** I 
see it all very differently now ; and, while 1 do go to school, not an 
hour shall pass idly. 6ut, if you please, I will not go back to-day. 
I feel as if I would rather have a little while to myself; to-morrow I 
can return and go on as before." 

^^ Just as you feel about that, Ghrace. But, don't mention to your 
father what you heard there to-day. It will make him feel bad." 

^< Oh, no, no ! I won't mention that mother. But, wasn't it un- 
kind in Ada Bland ?" 

^^ It was, Grrace, very unkind. But Ada is a young and thought- 
less girl ; and you must try to forgive her." 

" I do forgive her mother," answered Grace. " And I hope she 
may never know the pain I felt when she said what she did about 
father." 

" That is the right spirit my child. Let us ever learn to forgive 
those who trespass against us. For if ye forgive not men their tres* 
passesy neither wiU your Father forgive your trespasses.^* 



CHAPTER VI. 



" I presume you were not again troubled with that girl," said Mr. 
Links to his daughter Clara, on the day Grace Wilkins had been so 
hurt by what was said to her at school. 

" What girl, fether ?" asked Clara. 

" Why, that daughter of Wilkins'," replied Mr. Links in a voice 
of contempt. 

There was that in the tone and manner of her father that pained 
and shocked the mind of Clara more than his ,^^|djs^ {^' 
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choking sensation; and did not even trust herself to make any 

leply- 

*' Was she at schod to-day ?" asked Mr. Links. 

" No sir," answered Clara in a low voice, while her eyes were 
cast upon tiie floor. 

" She'll not insult you again ; I'll warrant." 

^*I don't think she meant to insult me, father," Clara ventured to say. 

*^ Don't you indeed! And isn't it an insult to be laughed at and 
exposed to ridicule before a whole school ? If not, what is it?" 

Clara returned no answer. Mr. Links made several other remarks 
on the subject, but there was no response. 

A few evenings afterwards, Clara happened to mention the name 
of Grace, in some conversation with her mother. 
. "What Grace ?" asked Mr. Links. 

" Grace Wilkins," replied Clara. 

" She is not going to your school yet ?" 

" Yes sir, she comes regularly." 

"Regularly!" 

" Yes sir. She told me that she wanted her father to take het 
away, but that he said it was the best school in the city, and he wish- 
ed her to remain there." 

" The best, ha ! And so nothing but the best will suit him and 
her ! That'll do excellently well for a broken merchant whose estate 
will not pay his debts." 

Mr. Links was fretted. He said no more, however, for he felt that 
the spirit he manifested was re-acted against rather than approved, 
both by his wife and daughter. He was fretted, because he was an- 
gry with his debtor, by whom he would probably lose three or four 
diousand dollars ; angry with his debtor's child because she had dared, 
inferior as she was in his eyes, to insult his daughter. When evil 
impulses in the hear^of a man like Mr. Links are once aroused, they 
rarely go to rest again. The fact that Mr. Wilkins continued to send 
Grace to the best school in the city — and that was the most he could 
do for Clara, worried him beyond measure. Instead of feeling gratified 
to know that Grace was not deprived of the advantages of so good a 
seminary, and pleased to see her parents making sacrifices for the 
sake of securing good educations for their children, he was angry be- 
cause she was not cut off from such a privilege and thrust down to 
a lower level. 

" Does Grace Wilkins still go to your school ?" he asked of Clara, 
a few weeks aAerwards. 

" Yes sir," replied Clara. 

Some half audible impatient ejaculations fell from his lips. But, 
he said no more. 

After having relinquished every thing to his creditors, and moved 
his family into a smaller house, Mr. Wilkins set earnestly about ob- 
taining some employment by which to support those who were depend- 
ant upon him. All his late effects were in the hands of a person 
who had been chosen by the creditors as assignee, and from what 
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litde Mr. Wilkins knew of hia mode of settling the concern, he Mk 
very sure that little over sixty per cent of the creditor's claims would 
be realized. Had he been permitted to make the collections and close 
up the business, he ^vas sanguine that he could have paid off ereij 
thing, and it miehi be, have saved a few thousand dollars from die 
wreck. Now, the prospect was, that he would be left some thirty or 
forty thousand dollars in debt — ^thus hopelessly embarrassed. 

^' What are you to do ?" enquired an old business friend of Mr. 
Wilkins, a few weeks after he had sunk down from the level he had 
occupied for vears. 

^* Heaven knows!" replied Mr. Wilkins, despondingly. ^'I miist 
get something, to do however, and that right speedily, for I hav'nt 
twenty dollars left in the world." 

'^ How do you stand in regard to your late business ?" 

^^ Responsible for all deficiencies." 

*^ Ah ? That's bad. I thought you obtained a release." 

'^ No. Something was said about it ; but Mr. Links opposed the 
suggestion so strongly, that it fell to the ground." 

The man shook his head, and remarked, half aside. 

" Bad— bad. I'm sorry for that." 

^' Don't you think it possible to get a release ?" he added, witfi 
some interest in his voice. 

*^I'm afraid not. Mr. Links won't come into the arrangement; 
that is certain — and he influences a good many of the creditors." 

<^ You should, by all means, endeavor to efitect this Mr. Wilkins." 

'^They did not grant the boon, and I cannot go and beg for it." 

^^ Is there not something of weakness in that feeling !" suggested 
the friend. 

'^ Perhaps so. But, it is the weakness of virtue. I cannot go to 
a man whom I owe, and say to him, ^ forgive me the debt' My 
tongue would cleave to the roof of my mouth." 

<' But, the interest of your family requires you to make this sacrifice 
of feelbg." 

" I am ready to devote even my life for their good," replied Mr. 
Wilkins, with more feeling than he had meant to exhibit. *^ But this 
humiliatio n " 

He checked himself, and became silent. 

^^ Mr. Links is the leading objector to the measure of release ?" 
said the friend in a calm voice. 

« He is." 

^^ Links is a hard-hearted man." 

*^ You would have thought so, had you been present at the meet- 
ing of my creditors." 

" Was he insulting." 

" Cruelly insulting." 

'^ How base ! The man who can trample on and insult a brother 
in misfortune, must be devoid of all that is noble and generous." 

*^ I think so. But, Mr. Lincoln, it is useless to sigh over what is 
past. I have gone through the ordeal, and am yet alive.L>^t)lMdr9 
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now, is some employment by which I can earn bread for my fam- 
ily." 

The friend was touched by the subdued and broken spirit with 
which this was said. 

^^ You must be released from your present obligations," he replied 
with firmness. ^^ After that few difficulties will be in your way. 
You know Eyerhart ?" 

"Yes." 

" He is about going into business." 

"Ah?" 

" He has means enough, but lacks experience and a thorough 
knowledge of mercantile afiairs." 

" So I am aware." 

" He was asking me about you this yeiy day." 

"Indeed!" 

'' Yes. If you were only released, unconditionally, from the liabilities 
of your old business, I think a connection might be formed with 
Everhart." 

" Do you really think so !" said Mr. WiUdns, his face brightening. 

" I do, seriously. And if you will take my adyice, you will set 
about getting a release forthwitfi." 

Mr. WUkins cast his eyes to the ground and stood silent. Eyery 
thbg in him shrunk firom the propcwed application. 

" I'm afraid it will be useless," he said, at length, with much ap- 
parent despondency. 

" It must be done. It shall be done !" exclaimed Mr. Lincoln, in 
whose mind the purpose to effect himself the desired object, was in- 
stantly formed. " It shall be done !" he added — " And I will do it." 

The look of gratitude that instantly beamed from the eyes of Mr. 
Wilkins gaye a more Vigorous life to the generous impulse. 

" Giye me a list of your principal creditors, and I will see them, 
personally, forthwith," said Mr. Lincoln. ^^Inthemeantimel will call 
upon this Links, and secure his consent I guess I can manage him." 

" You shall haye the list in an hour. I will leaye it at your store." 

The two men then separated, a liyely hope filling the breast of one, 
and the delight of a good purpose that of the other. 

" Mr. Lincoln. How are you to-day ? Is there any thing that I 
can do for you ?" said Mr. Links, smiling blandly, as tibe gentleman 
he addressed entered his store. 

" Yes ; I think there is," replied Mr. Lincoln, " and Pm glad to 
find you in the right mood." 

" Say on." The smile on the face of Mr. Links slightly faded. 
There was something in the manner of his yisitor that he did not ex- 
actly comprehend. 

" I want you," said Lincoln, " to set an example of humanity to- 
day, which others, I khow, will be ready to follow." 

The smile was gone. 

** Humanity ? Hum-m-m ! What about humani^ ?" 

" I want you to sign a release for Mr. Wilkins." Digitized by CjOOglc 
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The brow of Mr. Links fell, his lips drew together, and his heaa 
gave a decided negative. 

" He's given up every thing." 

" Pm not so sure of that." 

" What has put this thought into your mind ?" 

^' He still sends his children to the most expensive schools in the 
city. How can he do so without money ?" 

" Are you certain ?" 

" I send my daughter to Mr. '» school — ^the best I can find: 

and his daughter goes there also." 

^< Ah ? But, perhaps he'd paid in advance, and the term has not yet 
expired. I'm sure he's retained nothing. I've known Mr. Willons 
for a good many years, and I don't believe there is a more honest 
man in the community." 

Links shrugged his shoulders and looked incredulous, saying as he 
did so— 

" We don't know every body." 

** It is better to err on the side of humanity," replied the visitor. 
^^ Mr. Wilkins is now entirely prostrate, with a family, raised tenderly 
and amid luxuries, dependant upon him. He has ability and eneigy, 
and these, if untrammelled, will enable him to rise above his de- 
pressed condition. To remove these trammels is not only the dictate 
of humanity, but of interest. Situated as Mr. Wilkins now is, with 
an unsettled business likely to leave a large balance against him, he 
cannot again venture into the walks of trade, even if friends were to 
supply him with capital ; neither can he form a connection with any 
one who has means at command, and who would gladly unite money 
with his ability." 

" I presume no one would care about forming a connection with 
Wilkins," said Links in a tone of contempt. 

" There is a gentleman with ample means, who is already looking 
towards him and thinking about making him a proposal." 

"Who?" 

" I don't feel at liberty to mention the name." 

"Yourself?" 

" No." 

" Wilkins's estate will not pay over sixty or seventy cents in the 
dollar. That is pretty clear. And he owes me some ten thousand 
dollars. Do you think I am going to sign away three or four thous* 
and dollars? No!" 

" By doing so, you would put it in his power to pay this sum ?" 

" Power!" There was contempt in the merchant's tone of voice. 
" Power ! What good would his ability do me ?" 

" It would pay the debt he owes you." 

" Not unless I had the law on my side. No sir ; I will not sign 
this release." 

Mr. Links, who loved money, and who never lost a dollar without 
sufferine; pain, saw, in the alleged offer of a business connection with 
Mr. Wilkms, the means of securing whatever deficit remained after 
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his proportion of the insolvent's estate was received. If every one 
else signed off, his refusal to do so would hardly prevent the connec- 
tion in view. Rather than let so good an opportunity go unimproved, 
Mr. Wilkins would undoubtedly secure his claim. 

^^ Do not say that," urged Mr. Lincoln. ^^ It can do no good to 
hold a man down to the earth. Rather help him up, after he has 
faUen." 

^' I have quite as much as I can do to take care of myself," re- 
plied Links, coldly. '^ If I stopped by the way to pick up every one 
who tripped and fell, I would soon be on my own back. No ; I have 
said from the first that I would not release this man, and I will not. 
I'm opposed, in principle, to the system of release. It's nothing 
more nor less than a premium on insolvency." 

All efforts to change this resolution were unavailing. — ^Links meant 
just what he said. And Mr, Lincoln went away disappointed. 
• In an hour after his separation with Mr. Wilkins, tiiat gentleman 
called at his store with the list of creditors he had been desired to 
make out. 

*^ He would not sign off," said Wilkins, who saw, in a moment, 
by the countenance of Mr. Lincoln, that his application had been un« 
fiivorably received. 

" No. He positively refuses." 

** I expected nothing more," yet the deep sigh which accompan- 
ied these words, plainly enough showed that his hopes had been 
much excited. 

^* If all but Mr. Links could be induced to give a release, you 
might be able to pay off any balance that may be due him after your 
old business is finally settled." 

** The holding back of one will influence others. No — if Mr Links 
will not let me go free, the case is hopeless. It is useless to take 
another step." 

While they were yet conversing, a gentleman known by Mr Wil- 
kins came in. 

" Old Mr. Archer is gone at last," 

" Ah ? When did he die ?" enquired Mr. Lincoln. 

" An hour ago." 

" There's an opening for you Mr. Wilkins," said Lincoln. " How 
would y 6u like the place he has left vacant ?" 

** He was President of the Marine Insurance company." 

"Yes." 

" What did he receive !" 

" Two thousand dollars a year." 

" I would be very gratetul to the friend who would place me 
there." 

" You shall have the appointment !" said Lincoln, speaking with 
enthusiasm, " as long as we can do no better for you. I own con- 
siderable stock in the company and can influence a good deal more." 

'' Don't be too sanguine." The face of Mr. Wilkins was bright 
with hope as he said Uiis. 

3 
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^^ I'm not over sanguine. I beliere you can get the place without 
feeling a breath of opposition." 

And the result was as Mr. Lincoln had supposed. The annual elec- 
tion of President and Directors was held a few dajrs after the death 
of the former president, and Mr. Wilkins received the appointment. 
The only vote thrown in opposition was by Mr. Links, he being a 
stockholder in the Company. Whether his vote were dictated by 
self interest or ill-nature, is difficult to say. Most probably both united 
in causing him to act as he did. Already he had pretty well settled 
it in his mind, that the other creditors would sign off, and that a co- 
partnership would then be formed between Mr. Wilkins and the cap- 
italist to whom Lincoln had referred. In this event, he would oe 
safe for all that might in the end still be due from the debtor's estate. 
The election of said debtor to the office of Preadent of an Insurance 
Company, with only a salary, cut off that prospect ; and he felt ex- 
ceedmgly ill-natured about it. This ill-nature was increased by the 
conviction that, in so positively refusing to yield any thing to a hu- 
mane dictate, he had, in all probability, overreached himselfl 
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When a final settlement of Mr. Wilkins's estate was made, the re- 
sult was not far from what had been anticipated. The one hundred 
and seven^ thousand dollars of assets had shrunk, under the hand 
of the Assignee, to eighty thousand, net ; thus giving the creditors 
about sixty-five per cent, of their claims. 

^^ Well sir," said Links to Mr. Wilkins, meeting him one day after 
the last dividend had been made, ^^ that business of yours has wound 
up beautifully!" 

" In what respect?" asked Mr. Wilkins. 

" We're all in for it handsomely." 

'^ It has divided as much as I expected under the mode of settle- 
ment that was adopted. Had you given me the winding up of the 
business, I could have obtainecl a far better result." 

" I don't believe it." 

" You are at liberty to believe as you think best," said Mr. Wil- 
kins, who was a good deal annoyed, not only at the fact of being ad- 
dressed on the subject of his late business by one who had marred 
every thing by his ill-natured, narrow minded policy, but with the 
manner of the address in particular. *^ You had your own way in 
the settlement of my affairs, and the least you can do is to be satis- 
fied with the result." Digitized by LjOOg le 

'^ Indeed ! No doubt you find it very pleasant sport to snap your 
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fingers in the face of a man who has lost by you to the tune of three 
or four thousand dollars." 

^' Mr. Links !'' exclaimed Mr. Wilkins. ^^ This is an outraee !" 

" Not half so great as to withhold from me what is my due, said 
the creditor, meaningly. 

<< What am I to understand by your use of the word tcithholdV^ 
asked the debtor, a good deal excited. 

^' Just what the word expresses." 

** Do you mean, sir, that I did not relinquish all my property at the 
time I made an assignment?" 

*^ I don't know, I am sure. I hope, for your own conscience sake, 
that you did." 

<^ Then to what do you allude ?" 

<^ You are in the receipt of a handsome salary." 

"Well?" 

" And, instead of living on one half of it, and lettbg the other 
half go .towards the payment of your debts, you live extravagantly 
for a Duin situated as you are, and thus consumes the whole of your 
income." 

It was some time before Mr. Wilkins, thus accused, could reply. 
He then said, in a subdued voice, for he was deeplv hurt. 

'^ I have a family to provide for and to educate." 

" But, you have no right to provide for them luxuriously, and edu- 
cate them expensively at my charge. When I see your daughter go- 
ing to the same high-priced school where mine goes, I say to myself 
— ^ All that is very well ; but I pay the bills.' And so I do." 

" No sir, you do not !" replied Mr. Wilkins, with some warmth, 
for the words of his overbearing creditor stung him. " / pay the 

" But the money is mine," retorted Links. 

" It is not true ! With my own labor I provide for my family. 
You took every thing ; and not content with that ; you still hold me 
down with your foot upon my neck. Had you permitted me to rise 
from my prostrate condition ; to stand firmlv on my feet again, I 
I might hare recovered myself. I have ability, but you would not per- 
mit me to exercise that ability. You have tied me hand and foot, 
and yet call upon me to run. But, sir, you call upon me in vain ! 
Had you released me when I gave up every thing, others would have 
done the same ; and now, instead of being simply in the receipt of 
two thousand dollars a year, I would have been in active business, 
with a capital at my command, and, in a fair way of recovering all 
I had lost. And He who knows my heart, knows that I would, if 

Erosperous, have paid off my debts to the uttermost farthing. Iliat 
ope is gone now ! Qone through your agency, and yet you stoop 
to assail and censure me ! Suppose I were to deprive my family of 
comforts and my children of a liberal education, in order to pay the 
debt your mismanagement of my effects has left hanging over me ? 
How much could I pay? Say eight hundred dollars a year. Why, 
die interest on the balance of forty-five thousand dollars that remains 
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is some twenty-seven hnndred dollars per annum ! The case is hope* 
less under the present state of affairs ! And what would be jour an- 
nual dividend under this system of disbursement ? About sixty dol- 
lars ! And for this paltry sum, sir, would you, who count your tens 
and tens of thousands, rob my children of a good education .^" 

^' All very good talk," said Links, who felt himself shrinking be- 
fore his aroused debtor. ^' But it doesn't alter the case at all. You 
are spending more money than a man situated as you are is author- 
i2ed to spend. Your children are no better than the children of a 
man whose income is but a thousand dollars, and have no more ab- 
stract right to receive a better education. If you widi to act justly, 
live on half your income and pay the rest away." 

^' After the children God has given are educated and provided for, 
I may do as you suggest ; not before. As for the difference between 
myself and the man who earns but a thousand dollars, it is this. My 
ability to serve society is greater than his, and my family are entitled 
to natural blessings in a different and higher ratio. Here, as the 
President of an Insurance Company, I am Tike a man moving along 
the highway with fetters upon his limbs ; and you, sir, have thus 
fettered me. Yours, then, be a portion of the detriment \ To all I 
can earn, with these manacles on my limbs, my family has a just 
claim, and you may be sure, Mr. Links, that I will pay their claim 
before you receive a dollar. This I wish you to understand clearly, 
and also, the principle from which I act." 

" Pardon me for saying Mr. Wilkins, that I think your princi- 
ple a dishonest one. \Vhat you owe is not your own, and in using 
the money that comes into your hands above the common necessaries 
of life, you use what belongs to others. I speak plainly." 

'^ What do you call the common necessaries of life ?" asked tbe 
debtor. 

'^ Food and clothing sufficient for health, comfort, and a decent 
appearance in society. Beyond that, a man in your circumstances 
has no right to abstract any thing." 

" Will you allow nothing for education .^" 

^^ That is provided for at the public expense. Send your children 
to the common schools, and it will cost you nothing." 

^' I might send my boy there. But not my girls." 

'^ Are your girls better than the daughters of thousands who are 
no more able than you are to give their children expensive educa- 
tiwis?" 

" I am able to give tnem good educations," replied Mr. Wilkins 
with much feeling, ^^ and I thank God for it I If 1 were not able, I 
would seek the best education I could get for them in the common 
schools. But, as, in the permission of Providence, means sufficient 
for the attainment of this great good are placed in my hands, I will 
use them in thankfulness, believing, that, m so doings I will best dis- 
charge my duty to my offspring, to society and to my God. Estimat- 
ing as highly as I do the importance of educating the forming and 
maturing mmds of the young, you may be sore tfiat^ while my daily 
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labor procures me the means of doing a work of so much importance 
for the souls committed to my care, I shall let no considerations, such 
as you urge, induce me to take the children's bread and cast it to 
dogs." 

" Children's bread to dogs ! What do you mean ?" 

^'I see little in the spirit you manifest, Mr. Links, above that 
shown by a greedy dog. To give you sixty dollars a year of my 
earnings, and distribute in like ratio to my other creditors, not one of 
whom would receive a particle of real benefit from the distribution, 
and thus rob my children of the education they are capable of re- 
ceiving and using, would be to elevate a false idea of honesty above 
a real good. And let me tell you sir, that in desiring such a sacri- 
fice, you show a far more dishonest spirit than you would attribute 
to me." 

" Dishonest, sir ! Dishonest ! What do you mean } I will not 
bear your insults." 

*^ 1 speak to you as I think," replied Mr. Wilkins. ^* It is not 
honest in you to seek to rob my children of the only thing left in my 
power to give them — an education. And not only is it dishonest to- 
wards them ; it is dishonest towards the community in which you re- 
side. They have active minds, and if well educated, will make 
useful members of society. The higher the education which any one 
receives, the higher becomes his ability to serve the common good. 
Knowing this, it is my duty to society to give my children the high- 
est attainable degree of education." 

**If ^'ou steal the money to pay the quarter bills," said Links, with 
sarcastic bitterness. 

" No sir ; — If I can get the money by honest industry," replied 
Mr. Wilkins, with firmness and dignity. 

" Though honorable debts may never be paid." 

" I have already explained ray views on that subject," replied Mr. 
Wilkins. ** But as you do not seem to comprehend me, let me ex- 
press them a little more broadly. Li equity I do not owe a single 
dollar." 

"What!" 

" I repeat. In equity I do not owe a single dollar." 

" What will you do with the forty-five thousand dollars standing on 
your own books against you .>" 

" That deficit, you and your fellow creditors made, through misman- 
agement and a reckless mode of settling my estate. You set me 
aside as having no interest whatever in the^ property assigned ; and 
gave me no agency in the settiement. What right, then, have you 
to come and demand of me to restore what you have lost ?" 

« Subterfuge !" 

" No sir ! It is very far from it. You seem to forget that a debtor 
has rights. In this whole matter, I am the wronged one, and you 
are one of my oppressors. And now, in the sight of Heaven, I 
charge you with wrong and oppression ! Shame, sir ! that you have 
so little humanity in your breast as to seek, still further, to trample 
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on and oppress me ; and not me only, but my helpless children. SSr ! 
There is no action without re-action ; and this you will feel either in 
this world or the next I pray that you may feel it in this, and that 
it may bring you into a better state of mind." 

There was an energy and digni^ about Mr. Wilkins against which 
Links had been striving in this whole interview. Unable to with- 
stand it any longer, he turned suddenly away and left the man he had 
wronged and insulted. He never met him again, except as a stranger. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

The change in the external condition of Mr. Wilkins' family was 
not so great as it promised at first to be. They had been living at a 
cost of about four thousand dollars a year ; and of course had to re- 
duce materially their rate of expenses. But, as the minds of all 
were prepared for a much lower decent than the one taken, the change 
did not prove so very distressing. 

With the exception of Mr. Wilkins, Grace probably suffered more 
than any other member of the family. The shock given to her feel- 
ings by Ada Bland, to a certain extent unnerved her, and made her 
over-sensitive. The light in which her mother had presented to her 
the misfortunes of her father, awoke for him thetenderest sympathies; 
and she felt willing to do and suffer any thing for his sake. Strongly 
did she urge her mother at first, to take her away from the expensive 

school of Mr. , lest the cost to her father should be more tl an 

he could easily meet. But, when the great importance of a . \d 
education was explained to her, and how it would enable her not 
only to move in a higher and more useful place in society when she 
became a woman, but even to aid her father in supporting and edu- 
cating her brother and sister should he not be fully able to do so, 
she acquiesced in the views of her parents, and returned to her school, 
fully resolved to devote to her studies every power with which she 
was endowed. 

From this time, Orace was changed. Her mind suddenly attained 
a state of maturity beyond her age ; while her feelings acquired a 
morbid acuteness that made them painfully susceptible. To return to 
school, with the cruel words of Ada Bland ringing in her ears, was a 
trial most painful to endure. ^^ Mother says your father is worse than 
nothing and all gone to the dogs!" "All the girls in the school 
know it!" Could she forget these words? No! Severe was the 
trial through which she passed on going back. With all the strength 
of her young mind, she reasoned on the subject; but it availed little 
to remove the deep sense of humiliation that she suffered. 

" Kiss me, dear mother," said she, when about leaving for schooj^ 
She felt that in her mothers kiss, there would be a sustaining power. 
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Mrs. Willdns understood her. Tears were in tke eyes of the strag- 
gling child as she lifted ihem to the lovine &ce of her parent* 

^' Heaven bless you, my child !" said the mother, in a voice touch- 
ed with emotion, as she bent down and kissed her ferrently* 

^* It is wrong to feel so about it," said Grace, speaking to herself 
as she walked slowly on her way to school. ^* It was unkind and 
unfeeling in Ada to say what die did ; and she has ^ ^at deal more 
cause to feel bad than I have ; for mother has often said, the wronger 
is always more hurt than the wronged. Her words need not injure 
me ; bat, coming as &ey did from bad feelings in her, they must 
have done her harm. Oh dear! I wish I could forget what die 
said. Or, rather, I wish she had never said it All &e girls in 
school know Aat my fadier has failed ; and they think badly of him. 
If they only knew how good a father he is !" 

Then Grace tried to push these thoughts from her mind, and walk- 
ed on more rapidly. As die drew nearer and nearer the school, her 
heart sunk lower and lower in her bosom, and throbbed with a more 
troubled motion. When she set her foot upon the thredihold, it ceased 
to beat for a moment or two altogether. As die entered her class 
room, it seemed to her as if every eye were upon her. Her own 
weie cast to the floor. She hurried to her desk and sat down, tremb- 
ling, without glancing either to the right or to the left. 

^^ I thought you was'nt coming any more," said Ada Bland, whose 
•eat was by her side. The girl spoke in a cold, unfeeling voice. 

The weakest and most sendtive can repel an indignity when it 
goes beyond a certain limit. A finger touch upon a harp string, be 
it given ever so lightly, awakens a vibration. But a heavy hand laid 
thereon instantly checks the thrill and the quivering wire becomes 
pulseless. The words of Ada were like this hand upon the harp- 
string. They instantlv stilled the trembling heart of Grace, who 
lifted her eyes to Ada's countenance, and with a steady look that 
made the girls lashes droop to her cheeks, said— 

'^ What reason had you for thinking this ?" 

" Oh, because your h, " 

But, Ada felt a strong re-action from the mind of Grace, whose 
eyes, to which she had again raised her own, seemed to go through 
her. 

For a few moments the two giris looked at each other, and dien 
their eyes were withdrawn, and each turned to her own desk, and 
bent ever the books resting thereon. 

^ Were you not well yesterday, Grace ?" said Mr. , who had 

approached the part of the room where Qmce was sitting, and now 
stood beside her. His voice was kind beyond its usual tone. 

Grace turned partly around, and as she looked up to him, replied— 

" Not very well." 

** Are your father and mother well ?" asked Mr. . 

« Yes dr. I thank you." 

** Ada," said Mr. , now speaking to die giri who sat bedde 

Grace There was a perceptible change m his tone of voioOgtS 
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believe I must give you another seat. Please to take the vacant desk 
beside Agnes Williams." 

Grace understood the meaning of this and cast, almost involunta- 
rily, a grateful look towards Mr. . 

Ada, with a reluctance that she could not conceal slowly proceed- 
ed to obey the direction of her teacher. She had been only a few 
moments gone from her old place, when Clara Einks took the seat 
she had left vacant beside Grace, and looking affectionately into the 
face of the latter, said — 

ii jf r^ ggyg J ^^j gj^ \yy yQ^^ Pnj gjaj jQ^ jjayg comc back 

again. I was so afraid you were going to leave the school." 

" No ; father wishes me to continue with Mr.—," returned 
Grace, looking at Clara with an expressioh of gratitude for the kind- 
ness she manifested. ^^ He says it is the best school in the city, and 
that I must have every advantage it is possible for him to give me." 

** Pm glad he thinks so. I told Mr. of Ada's rudeness to 

you yesterday. He was hurt about it ; and said that he would not 
permit Ada to sit beside you any longer." 

Grace made no answer to this. Gently and kindly as Clara re* 
ferred to the subject of the change in her father's circumstances, she 
felt pained by the allusion. Clara had a perception of this, and did 
not touch that theme, even remotely, again. 

Every one in the school observed a change in Grace ; and all 
knew the cause of it, for the fact of her father's failure in business 
had passed from lip to lip. Some pitied her ; while, in the minds of 
others, a coldness and estrangement were instantly felt. The exact 
moral defect of a failure in business, the latter did not clearly under- 
stand ; but, that it involved something disgraceful, they inferred from 
the tone, words, and manner of those older and supposed to be wiser 
than themselvea 

What Grace suffered during; that day was never forgotten. In 
every one who spoke to her or looked at her, she saw a change that 
reminded her of her father's misfortune. The teacher's kinder tone ; 
the gentle attentions of Clara Links ; the stealthy glance towards 
her, or bold stare, -which she now and then perceived from one and 
another; and especially the cold and shrinking manner of certain 
girls, in contact with whom she was thrown, all spoke to her of the 
sudden fall from wealth which her family had sustained, and of the 
different feelings with which she was regarded on that account. 

When the school hours at length closed, and the merry-hearted 
girls gave vent to their long restrained feeling, Grrace moved quietly 
and silently from her desk to the dressing room. As she was t}ring 
on her bonnet, she heard some one say— - 

" Where's Grace WUkins?" 

" I don't know," was replied. 

"Dos'nt she look cut down?" added the first speaker. "You 
wouldn't catch me pushing myself here if my fiither had failed. I 

suppose Mr. out of pity, is going to educate her for nothing. 

But I'd be too independent, for that." Dig t zed by L^OOg IC 
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<^ Hush*h-h." said another, in a voice of warning, ^' Grace is in 
the room.'' 

^* Indeed ! I didn't know that," was replied in a lower tone. '^ I 
I hope she didn't hear me. I don't want to hart her feelings." 

Grace glided from the room and heard no more. 

Oh, how bitter were these first experiences of the debtor's child ! 
Alas, for corrupt human nature ! How quickly does its inherent self- 
love show itself in the persecution of others ! How early do the 
strong begin to oppress the weak ! — Those who stand high to look 
down with contempt on those below them. How soon is the external 
«ind extrinsic elevated above what is internal and intrinsic ! 

Grace walked away alone, and with the tears ready to gush from 
her eyes at everv step. As she drew near home, a womanly feeling 
prompted an e£fort at self-control. 

^^ I must not let mother see my weakness," said she to herself. 
*^ She has troubles enough to bear ; and they are a great deal worse 
than mine. Let the girls think and say what they please ; it cannot 
really hurt me. If mv father have failed, he is an honest man, and 
kind and good to all.'' 

Thus Grace sought to strengthen herself in her trials ; and the ef- 
fort was, to some extent, successful, as all such efforts are. When 
she arrived at home she was able to assume a tolerably cheerful air^ 
and to conceal from her mother the suffering through which she had 
passed. 

'^ My share of this trouble is but small," was the thought of 
Grace, as she looked upon the serious countenance of her fa&er as 
they gathered around the dinner table, and noticed that he scarcely 
tasted the food set before him. 

In the afternoon she started again for school, and in a calmer frame 
of mind. But this calmness was soon disturbed. As she was walk- 
ing along, she saw one of her school-mates, a giri with whom she 
had been on very pleasant terms, crossing the street just in advance. 
She stepped forward more briskly, to meet her as she reached the 
pavement, but the girl, perceiving this, moved on quickly and thus 
succeeded in avoiding her. 

Grace was deeply hurt at this evident purpose to shun her. The 
act completely destroyed the equable frame of mind with which she 
was returning to school, and left her heart almost as much depressed 
as it was in 3ie morning. On gaining her class room, she glided with 
noiseless steps to her desk, in order to avoid observation, where she 
took her place, and bent down to resume her studies, not glancing to 
the right nor to the left. Clara, who was sitting at the desk beside 
her, seeing that Grace was disturbed in mind about something, 
thought it best to say nothing. But, in a little while she asked her 
for the correct pronunciation of a French word in the lesson she was 
studving. 

This was immediately given by Grace in a cheerful tone of v<»ce« 
The very act of obliging her friend had caused an instant re-action 
in berdepres«d feelings. Dig„.edby<^OOgle 
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^< Oh, I wish I could acquire the ri^t accent and pronunciation as 
easily as you can, Grace !'' said Clara. ^^ I am a very dull scholar.'' 

" It only requires a little attention and practice," replied Grace. 

<< It may only require that for you ; but I learn nothing easily." 

^^ There are some things I find hard," said Grace. ^' But, when 
a lesson is hard, I give it more of my thoughts ; and I always master 
it in the end. If we keep on trying, the most difficult tadc can at 
length be learned." 

" I believe there is truth in that," remarked Clara. 

'^ I have proved it a good many times," said the other. 

" And I a few times. But I must prove it oftener in the future," 
returned Clara. ^^ Thank you for the hint, Grace ? I will try to profit 
by it." 

This was not a mere vanishing good effort The purpose in the 
mind of Clara, stimulated by contact with Grace, was a living pur- 
pose. 

When the class was called, an hour afterwards, to recite their les* 
sons, Clara acquitted herself better than she had ever done before. 

^^ So much for trying," she whispered to Grace, as she resumed 
her place by her side. 

^^ There is nothing like trying," returned Grace with a smile <ii 
encouragement. '' I have proved it hundreds of times." 

" But you never have to try very hard. I wish every thing were 
ttS easy to me as it is to you." 

" Oh yes, I do have to try hard," replied Grace. " And often 
veiy hard. Nothing is done without an effort." 

'^ But how hard it is to make the effort !" said Clara. 

'^ It is often harder to make the effort, I have heard mother some* 
times say, than to do the work after it is once begun." 

"That's very true," responded Clara with animation, as if a new 
light had broken upon her. " The hardest thing I have to do is to 
put my mind down to study. If I try, I can learn well enough." 

'^ Yes, there is every thing in trying," said Grace, as she turned 
from her companion to her books ; and both resumed their studies. 

" I am so hurt at the way some of the girls in school act towarda 
Grace Wilkins," said Clara to her mother, a few days after her recon- 
ciliation with Grace ; " and yet, few of them can compare with her 
in any thing. She is smarter and better than the best of those who 
treat her so badly. I'm sure I like her better than any girl in school." 

" In what are they unkind to Grace ?" asked Mrs. Links. 

*^ Some of the giru havn't spoken to her since her fiither's failure." 

" Not on that account?" 

« Oh yes." 

"She sustains no loss in givbg up thdr firiendship," said the 
mother. 

" I know. But, still, she cannot help feeling hurt at such con* 
duct. Pve seen the tears in her eyes a good many times." 

" Poor child !" 

" Yesterday, Flora Edwards said so loud that Gftceheaxdher. _{I 

Digitized by VjOOQ IC 
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wondet why she keeps cbming hexei Mother says her father is 
no longer able to par the school bills." 

^' How crud ! CJlara, dear ; above all things never wound, by a 
look or word, those who are in misfortune." 

<< Can't I ask her to come home with me some day after schod ?" 

*'* Certainly. Tell her that I will be veiy glad to see her.'' 

^^ I'll say it before some of the reiy girls who have treated her so 
shamefully !" said Clara. 

To this Mrs. Links did not reply. 

On the next day, Clara invited Orace to go home with her after 
school. Grace said that she could not do so then, but that, if her 
mother did not object, die would be happy to accept her invitation 
for some other occasion. 

Mrs. Wilkins saw no reason for withholding her ccmsent to her 
daughter's request, when made. So, a few days afterwards, Orace 
accompanied Clara home, where she was very kindly received by 
Mrs. Links and all the children. Henry with whom Grace had al- 
ways been a ftivorite, was delighted to see her. He insisted on her 
jdaying for him, and kept her at the piano half the time she was in 
the house. 

A little before night-fall, and just as Grace was beginning to think 
of returning home, Mr. Links came in. The children now recollected 
how unkindly he had spoken of Grace only a litde while before ; and 
they did not present her to him. But he, noticing her, said, smiling, 

" What young lady is this ?" 

" It is Gfrace Wakins," replied Clara. 

Instantly there was a change in Mr. Links. He dropped the band 
he had talcen— the smile left his face-— and he turned himself away 
from the group of children. Every one felt chilled. Mr. Links 
walked to the window, and stood looking out for some moments.-— 
Then he went from the room. In doing so, he said— ^ 

^' Clara, I wish to see you for a moment." 

Clara followed him out. 

Distinctly did Grace hear Mr. Links say, as he stood in the hall 
with Clara. 

" Did you invite that girl home ?" 

« Yes, father," Clara replied. 

« Well, don't do it again." 

"Father," said Clara, "Grace is a rery good girl. Mother 
says ." 

" Clara !" Mr. Links spoke with ill-disguised anger. "It is my 
wish that you no longer keep her company. I do not like her fami- 
ly, and I wish no association with them whatever. Do you under- 
stand me?" 

" Yes, father," replied Clara, in a choking voice. 

" Very well. I speak now on this subject, once for all. Her fath- 
er is a man whom I have reason to dislike, and I believe his daugh* 
ter to be a vulgar minded girl." 

"Oh no, no, father! She is ." oigtzedbyi^OOgle 
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<^ I wish no apologies for ber, Clara," said Mr. Links, peremp* 
torily. ^^ There is to be no association between my family and that 
of Mr. Wilkins. This is sometibing that I desire you to understand 
clearly." 

Saying this, Mr. Links turned away from his daughter and went 
up stairs. 

Clara did not return to the parlor immediately, but remained for 
two or three minutes standing in the hall, striving to regain her calm- 
ness of feeling so as to go in and meet Grace without betraying in 
her face or tone of voice any thing of what had passed between her 
and her father. While thus standing, one of the parlor doers opened, 
and Grace, with her shawl and bonnet on, came hurriedly out. 

" Good bye Clara," said she, in a voice that betrayed the fact of 
her having heard the cruel woids of Mr. Links. And, passing on, 
she went from the house. Quick as thought Clara sprung into the 
parlor. 

" Did Grace hear what father said ?" She enquired, eagerly, of 
her brother. 

" Every word," returned the lad, with ill-concealed indignation in 
his tones. 

Clara said no more, but covering her face, sat down and wept 
aloud. 

^^ It's no such thing !" exclaimed Henry, as he walked about the 
floor — ^' She's not a vulgar minded girl ! I like her better than any 
girl I know. And L think it was right down cruel in father — so I do ! 
Suppose her father has failed in business ? Does that make her any 
worse ? I don't see that it does." 

To all this Clara made no answer. Her heart was too full. To 
think that her own father should be thus unkind to the unfortunate ! 
Oh, how deeply it did grieve her ! 

As for Grace, she was able to keep her tears back only until she 
closed the door of Mr. Links behind her. We will not portray her 
feelings as she went slowly and thoughtfully homeward. It was 
some distance to her father's house, and she had time for reflection. 
Had her mother been near her at the first overflow of her feelings, 
she would have thrown herself upon her bosom and there sobbed 
away the violence of her grief. But, ere she had reached home, her 
brave young spirit began to nerve itself to endure the trouble 
alone. 

^^ It will only pain mother," said she ; ^^ and she has enough to 
bear." 

Thus feeling and thinking, she returned home. Several times du- 
ring the evening, it seemed to her as if she must unburden her heart 
to her mother. But, she suffered on alone, and remained silent. — 
Thus early was she learning her lessons in the new school of life. 

The meeting between Grace and Clam on the next day was a pain- 
ful one, and embarrassing to both. They had little to say to each 
other; but the manner of each expressed regard, and was full of ten- 
derness. Instead of estrangement being &e result of Mr. Links' 
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effort to separate Ae two young friends, it only drore them closer to- 
gether. A new bond was thrown around them, which was cemented 
by mutual pain. Such a bond is not easily broken. 

A few months after this visit of Clara, Mr. Links, who seemed actu- 
ally to hate Mr. Wilkins and his family, and to desire to do them 
harm, accidentally learned that his daughter and Grace sat beside 

each other at school. Immediately he wrote a note to Mr. , 

desiring, for reasons particular to himself, that Clara should be given 
a different desk from the one she occupied. The change was ac- 
cordingly made, greatly to the injury of Clara, who had been stimu- 
lated by Grace to apply herself more intensly than she had ever done 
before, and who was receiving, in her daily intercourse with the pure- 
minded girl, a fund of good feeUngs and good \ principles. The 
young lady, beside whom she was now placed, was idfe, frivolous, 
and inclined to be ill-natured in her remarks about others. Not pos- 
sessing, naturally, much firmness of Character, Clara was easily acted 
upon by those into whose company she was thrown ; and she was, 
accordingly, much influenced by this new companion with whom she 
was in constant intercourse. She no longer recited her lessons per- 
fectly, as had been the case since her more intimate association with 
Grace, and as far from being as happy as while striving to follow 
the precepts and imitate the good example of her gentle, right- 
minded friend. 

" Clara ;" said Mr. ' ■ to her, a few days after the change 
was made. '^ You are getting back again into your old bad habits. 
I am sorry for this. You havn't said a lesson well since *' 

*^ You changed my seat." Clara finished the sentence for him. 
" Let me go back again to my old place ?" 

" Along side of Grace Wilkins." 

♦< Yes sir." 

The teacher shook his head. , 

" Did father tell you to change my seat ?" enquired Clara. 

Mr. did not answer this question ; but his manner satisfied 

Clara that her suspicions were correct. 

" If you'd prefer not sitting beside Anna Wheeler, I can give you 
another place," said Mr. . 

" I'd rather sit by Grace." 

Mr. " shook his head. 

" Then I don't want to change. I like Aniia well enough." 

" But you are neglecting your lessons." 

" r always did that until I sat beside of Grace Wilkins ; and I 
suppose I will continue to do it I can't study now." 

" You must try, Clara." 

.^^ I do try, but it's of no use. Anna keeps putting so many things 
into my head." ^ 

" Then I must separate vou," said Mr. . 

He did so ; but the result was no better. Clara needed the influ- 
ence of just such a one as Grace ; — ^Deprived of this influence, her 
mind wandered from the better purposes by which it had been ef- 
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fected. Still, the presence of Grace in the school, and their frequent 
intercourse, was highly useful to her ; and she often found hersdf 
sitmulated to industry by a word or two, timely spoken. After school 
was dismissed, they often walked a few squares together, homeward. 

^^ Clara," said Mr. Links, one evening, speaking sternly. ^' Was 
that the daughter of Wilkins, I saw with you in the street to-day ?" 
This was nearly a year after the failure of Mr. Wilkins. 

" Yes sir," replied Clara. 

" Havn't I positively forbidden you to keep company with tiiat 
girl?" 

Clara dropped her eyes to the floor and stood silent. 

" I'll put a stop to this," said Mr. Links, '^ cost what it may ! If 

Mr. will have girls like that in his school, he shall not have 

mine. You will please not to go back again to-morrow." 

Clara looked up into her father's face with an expression of sur^ 
prise. 

^^ You understand me, I presume ?" 

" Yes sir," replied the daughter, " But, father ." 

^' I wish to hear nothing on the subject," was the peremptory an- 
swer, and Mr. Links turned angrily away and left the room. He was 
in earnest in what he said. Possessing a strong will and a resdute- 
ness of purpose, when he once entered upon a course of action notfa- 
ing could swerve him to the right hand, or the left. 

Clara did not return to Mr 's school ; but was sent off some 

fifty miles from home to a fashionable seminary, much against the 
will of her mother. 

Thus far, the selfish, ill-natured, hard-hearted policy pursued by 
Mr. Links towards his debtor and his ftunily, had re-acted upon him- 
self in evil consequences. His own peace of mind was disturbed, 
and his family, to a certain extent, made unhappy. The removal of 
Clara to a boarding school was against the will of her mother, who 
dreaded the consequences likely to follow. She knew the tempta- 
tions to which a young and giddy girl like Clara would be subjected, 
and trembled for the result. The opposition which she felt called 
upon to make, when the change was proposed, aroused the impa- 
tient spirit of her husband, who spoke to her with a degree of un- 
kindness on the occasion that almost broke her heart. Thus was 
peace destroyed at home, and the family circle broken. But, the 
worst consequences that followed the persecuting spirit indulged by 
Mr. Links, were suffered by Clara. To her, the companion^ip of 
Grace would have been every thing. How much shle lost by the 
separation, the sad sequal will show. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

We pass over five years in the history of those we have introduced 
to the reader. Five years rarely go by without important changes. 

Mr. Wilkins is still President of the Insurance Company, 

and in receipt of the comfortable salary of two thousand dollars.* 
Firm in his purpose to educate his children thoroughly, he has spared 
no expense within the limit of his income, in seeking to obtain so 
important an end. Grace exhibited, early, a fine talent for music, 
which was developed under the care of the best teachers that could 
be procured. In the school of Mr. — , where she continued un- 
til she completed her eighteenth year, she bore off the highest hon- 
ors. In time, her father's misfortunes were forgotten by her school- 
mates, and she became a fiivorite with nearly all. Wherever she 
moved, there was sunshine ; not such as sparkles and dazzles as it 
strikes upon the ripling water ; but such as lies calm and beautiful 
on some peaceful landscape. Now, in her nineteenth summer, she 
is a lovely young woman, delighting all by her intelligence, that takes 
a new charm from her sweet, retiring modesty. At home, she is 
the light and joy of the whole household ; abroad, in the limited cir- 
cle to which she has been introduced, the favorite of every one. 

The result, in the case of Clara Links, it paii\s us to say is differ- 
ent. In the boarding school to which she was sent, she formed asso- 
ciations of a depressing rather than elevating character, and imbibed 
many false views dangerous, for a rather weak-minded girl to enter- 
tain. She is in her nineteenth year, and stUl at school, but not long 
to remain there. 

One evening, about this period, we find Mr. Links alone in the 
family sitting room, evidenupr much troubled in feeling. He remained 
thus alone for, perhaps, half'^ an hour, sometimes wallung about, rest- 
lessly, and sometimes so still in his chair that he seemed like a statue. 
The door at length opened, and his wife came in and sat down by 
his side. 

^^ How does Willy seem now ?" asked Mr. Links, in a low anxious 
voice. •■ 

^^ He's asleep ; but, I do not think him any better," 

Mr. Links sighed heavily. 

'' What did £e Doctor say, when he was here this afternoon ?" he 
enquired. 

He looked grave and said but little. 

" Did you ask him what he thought about Willy ?" 

^^ Yes ; but he gave some indirect answer." 

Mr. Links sighed again. 

There was silence for some time, when a hollow-sounding couf^ 
vras heard from the adjoining room. ^.^. ^^^^ by L^OOglC 
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*^ Oh dear ! How that cough of Henry^s does distress me '" ex* 
claimed Mrs. Links. '^ I cannot bear to hear it." 

Mr. Links responded only by a deeper sigh than he had yet ot« 
tered. 

Then followed another long period of silence, which was at length 
broken by Mrs. Links, who said — 

" Don't you think we'd better take Clara home. She's getting too 
old to be away from us. There are dangers for one of her age and 
temperament m a boarding school." ^ 

*' Just what I have been thinking about all day. Yes. We had 
better write for her to come home. I heard something about that 
school this morning, that didn't just please me." 

" Indeed ! What was it." 

^^ A gentleman told me that his daughter went there for a few 
months, when he took her away." 

" For what reason ?" 

" There were too many visiters permitted to enter the school." 

"What kind of visiters?" 

"Young gentlemen." 

" Why Herman ! Surely the Principal would not permit a thing 
like this." 

" The person I talked with said that he knew the practice to exist ; 
and, moreover, said, that almost everv year some young lady was 
enticed away into an imprudent and often wretched marriage." 

Mrs. Links clasped her hands together, while an expression of 'an- 
guish settled upon her face. 

" Such a thing would kill me," saidshe. "Oh, write for Clara to 
come home immediately ! How often have I regretted her removal 
from the school of Mr. . Had she remained there, we could 

hfive protected her from the many evils to which her absence from 
home has doubtless exposed ner.'' 

Instantly the thought of Mr. Links reverted to Grace Wilkins, and 
his anger towards her and her father was re-kindled. Had he uttered 
what was in his mind, the words would have been — 

" But for Wilkins, this evil would never have befallen us !" 

A servant now entered the room and said that there was a man be- 
low who wished to see Mr. Links. 

" Who is he ?" enquired the merchant. 

" I do not know, sir. He looks like a countryman." 

" Ask him what he wishes, John." 

The servant left the room, and returned in a few moments with a 
letter. Mr. Links eagerly broke the seal, and read — 

" My Dear Sir. — It becomes my painful duty to inform you that 
your daughter has been absent since last evening, when, I am in- 
formed, that she was seen in company with a gentleman who has 
more than once intruded himself upon the Pupils in my Seminary, 
and whose presence here I have positively interdicted. As the mail 
does not leave until to-night, I have thought it best to despatch this 
. information by a private messenger, in order that it may reach you 
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aa earlj as possible. Thus far, I am able to gain no intelligence as 
to the purpose of your daughter in leaving, nor do I know in what 
direction she has gone. I use the utmost precaution in order to guard 
those under my charge from dangers of this kind ; but, I am told 
that Clara has been in the habit of meeting this person, daily, in her 
walk for exercise and re-creation, during the past few months. His 
name is Paulette." 

*' Paulette !" exclaimed Mr. Links, as the letter fell to the floor. 

'^Paulette !^' responded Mrs. Links, in a voice of agony, as she 
seized the letter and eagerly read the first few lines. She needed to 
peruse it no farther She understood all, and her heart shrunk under 
the sudden pressure of a great calamity. With a jgroan, she fell 
from her chair insensible. 

Paulette was known to both the parents too well. He was an un- 
principled adventurer, who had, for the past year or two, been seek- 
ing to form an advantageous alliance with some wealthy family 
dirough false pretences in regard to his own social standing, and 
worldly possessions. Twice during that time had he nearly affected 
his purpose of enticing into a marriage some weak minded school- 
girl. Now he was successful ; and their daughter was the victim. 
With their family had the alliance been made. The certainty of this 
iact, for Mr. Links did not in the least doubt that a marriage had 
taken place, almost drove the merchant beside himself. But the con- 
dition of his wife, whom he had caught in his arms as she fell faint- 
ing to the floor, brought back his thoughts from the calamity which 
had just been announced. 

Nearly an hour elapsed, ere the heart-stricken mother was restored 
to consciousness. In the mean time, Mr. Lane had seen the mes- 
senger who brought him the letter but gained no new light on the 
subject of his daughter's absence from any questions directed to him. 

On the next morning, Mr. Lane would have started for the school 
from which his daughter had gone off, in order to see what informa- 
tion could be elicited from her companions, but, through the night, 
Willy, his youngest child, now about nine years of age, became 
worse, and by morning was so low that even the physician thought 
him in a dying condition. 

When Henry, the oldest brother, who had attained his majority a 
few weeks beiore, learned what His sister had done — which was not 
until the next day, the fact, from motives of prudence, being concealed 
from him, as he was in extremely delicate health — the excitement oc- 
casioned thereby was so great that he ruptured a small blood vessel, 
and was immeciiately ordered into bed by the family physician, with 
strict injunction, as he valued to his life, to keep perfectly quiet. 

Oh, how wretched was the heart of Herman Links ! — wretched 
beyond what can be realized without an effort of the imagination. It 
was more wretched still, ere the dawning of another day, for in the 
night that followed, the spirit of his youngest, and, if there were a 
difference in his affection, his best beloved, passed through the doc|^ 
of death into the world of eternal life. 

3 
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^* Death! How its occurrence subdues and chastens the heart; 
breaking down its animosities and quieting its angry throes. Mr. 
Links was walking the floor of the parlor on the morning thatfolIow«- 
ed the departure of Willy, musing sadly over the crushing sorrow 
that had come suddenly upon them, when he heard the Toice of his 
daughter Clara in the hall eagerly enquiring of the servant who had 
admitted her, why there was a sign of death at the door. 

'^ Willy !" he heard her exclaim, in a tone of anguish that found 
an echo deep in his own heart. Then the door of the room swung 
open, and she came in and throwing, herself upon her father's bosom, 
hid her face and wept loud and passionately. 

The first injpulse of Mr. Links was to fling his daughter from 
him, angrily. But, grief had subdued his heart. Willy — dear Wil» 
ly ! — was dead. The loved of all : the pet and play-fellow of all, 
had been taken away ; and the spirit of the stem man was broken. 
Still, he did not return the embrace of his child ; and, in a few mo- 
ments, gradually disengaged the arms she had thrown about him, 
saying, as he did so, with a coldness that chilled her feelings. 

" Your mother is in her own room.'' 

The daughter receded a pace or two, and then turning from her 
father, glided, with ^swift steps, from the apartment. Under what 
distressing circumstances had the weak and foolish girl returned to 
her father's house ! 

"Oh my child ! My child !" exclaimed Mrs. Links^ as Clara en- 
tered ; unannounced, the chamber where she sat buried in a grief so 
overwhelming, that it almost displaced her reason. She opened her 
arms as she spoke, and instantly Clara was clasped to her heart in a 
wild, clinging embrace. As soon as the mother grew calm, she said, 
with her lips close to the ear of Clara. 

^'My daughter; a dreadful afiliction has come upon us. Our 
darling Willy is dead.!" 

Sobs choked her utterance for a few moments. Then she added, 
in a solemn voice — 

" God grant, my child, that we have not a greater affliction to bear! 
Where have you been ? How do you return to us Clara ?" 

^' A lawful wife," raturned Clara, in a whisper. 

" The wife of whom." . 

"Of Mr. Paulette." 

A groan so deep and shuddering came from the mother's breast, 
that it almost curdled the blood in her daughter's veins. 

A long silence followed. Then Clara said — 

" Mother, Mr. Paulette is " 

" Speak not of him to me Clara," quickly answered Mrs. Links, 
with something of indignation in her voice. " At least not waw." 

We will not attempt to picture, further, the distressing embarrass- 
ment which marked the intercourse of Clara with her father and 
mother, during the three days that intervened between her re- 
turn home and the time when the beautiful remgiijs^^(^f ^^^wg» 
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carried forth to the burial. It was painful in the extreme, as 
may well be imagined. * 

It was the purpose of Clara, when she came home, to avow to her 
parents what she had done, beg their forgiveness, and ask them to 
receive kindly the man whose wife she had become. All his repre- 
sentations as to himself, she had iully credited ; and did not, there- 
fore, believe that any very strong objections to him as her husband 
would exist. Paulette assured her, that a formal application for her 
hand had been made by him, and that the only objection urged, was 
her age. This being the case, to precipitate the marriage she thought 
would hardly be looked upon as an unpardonable offence, But, the 
shuddering groan with which her mother received the announcement 
that she was married, chilled her feelings. There was a meaning in 
it that she did not understand. 

It had been the intention of Mr. Paulette, to come and ask for 
Clara a few hours after he left her at the door of her Other's house — 
this was arranged between them— and then to enter, or go away as 
she might think was best. The mourning weeds upon the door, 
startling both of them, changed this purpose. 

^' Do not come. I will see you," said Clara hurriedly, as they 
parted. • 

Three days went by, and Clara did not return to the hotel where 
her husband had taken rooms ; nor did he even receive a note from 
her. This was explained to him by the intelligence of little Willy's 
death, which he received immediately after parting with Anna. Still, 
he did not like so prolonged an absence, and felt restless in conse- 
quence. On the fourth day, Clara made her appearance, looking so 
changed that he hardly recognized her. 

^^ Why Clara !" he exclaimed, springing to meet her, as she en- 
tered the private p.arlor where he happened to be. " How long you 
have staid !" 

Clara looked into his face for some moments, with sad eyes, and 
lips that essayed in vain to speak. 

Paulette drew his arm around her and said — 

'* Dear Clara ! My heart has deeply sympathized with you and 
your family in the pamful loss sustained.'* 

The wild burst of grief to which she now gave way, made words 
of no avail, and Paulette became again silent. When the storm of 
feeling at length subsided, he said, in a voice of sympathy. — 

" How does your mother bear this great affliction ^" 

^^ It has almost broken her heart," sobbed Clara. 

" And your father ?" 

Clara aid not answer, for her tears flowed again, and her whole 
frame shook violently. 

" How were you received ?" Paulette at length ventured to enquire. 

Clara was silent. 

" Was your father angry ?" 

Still there was no answer. But the poor afflicted child shrunk 
closer to the one she had chosen as her protector. The meanii^ of 
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this was partly guessed by her husband, and he said, in a voice thai 
extorted an answer — 

<^ You spdce of our marriage ?" 

" Yes," murmured the unhappy bride. 

"And what did they say ?" 

** They gave me but one election." 

" What ?" This was asked in a quick, eager voice. 

" Between you and them ?*' 

" Explain your meaning, Clara." 

"My father says that you shall never cross his threshhold. Oh! 
his anger was terrible !" 

" He will get over this," said Paulette. " How does your mother 
feel?" 

" She would not bear the utterance of your name ; and has done 
nothinff but weep since I returned." 

" Au this will pass away in time." 

" No ; I fear not," returned Clara. " They have imbibed a strong 
prejudice against you." 

"Whatdothevsay?" 

" Oh, dreadful thmgs !" replied Clara in a low, choking voice. 
"Dreadful things!" , 

" They did not call me a thief or a robber," said Paulette, indig- 
nantly. 

" Oh, no, no ! But I didn't believe what they said." 

" And they gave you your choice between a separation from me 
or them?" 

" Yes ; and I came to you of course, for, you are my husband, 
and I will cling to you through evil and good report," replied Clara, 
gazing into his face with a look of love that smiled through veiling 
tears. 

Paulette could do no less than bend down and kiss her lips ; but 
the kiss was cold, and sent a chill to the heart of Clara. 

" You will see them again ?" said he, after a silence of some mo- 
ments. 

This question caused the tears of Clara to flow afresh. As soon 
as she could answer, she replied. 

" I had my choice to remain or go. ^ If you remain,' said my 
&ther, 'your separation from the man you have wedded must be com- 

Elete. He never crosses this threshhold ; and you are never to meet 
im except as a stranger. If you go, you are his wife, but no longer 
my child. Choose your own way ; but, remember, that when you 
have entered it, there is no return. " I have chosen my way /" 

As Clara said this, she laid her cheek upon her husband's bosom, 
and looked up tenderly into his face. 

" This is the first impulse of anger," replied Paulette, with more 
of disappointment in his voice than he wished to exhibit. 

" No, — ^It is the expressed purpose of a man whose stem feelings 
but rarely change." 

" You will see him again Clara ?" Digitized by LjOOg Ic 
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" Not unless he sends for me." 

^< Will not this be stubbornness on your part?" asked Paulette, 
with something like rebuke in his, manner. 

" Stubbomess ! You do not know my father, Mr. Paulette ! If it 
would be of any avail, I would go on my knees to him. But, weie 
I to do so, he would turn from me as coldly as if I were only a 
statue." 

*' Cannot your mother influence him ?" 

"Not in this." 

" How does she feel .^" 

" She would not hear your name from my lips." 

" What does your brother say ?" 

" I was not permitted to see him ?" 

**Why?" 

" When he heard of our marriage, he was so excited that he rup- 
tured a blood vessel, and has been very low ever since. The doctor 
said that a meeting with me might cause his life." 

" Well ! this is a nice buriness !" exclaimed Paulette, giving, al- 
most involuntarily utterance to his feelings, and speaking in a tone 
of blended disappointment and regret. 

" Do not feel grieved for me," said Clara. " I have chosenmy way, 
and it is to go with you through life. If my parents and friends turn 
from you, the act will only drive me closer to your side. If all the 
world should reject us, we will be the world unto each other." 

** A nice business indeed !" Murmured Paulette, so occupied with 
his own thoughts that he scarcely heard the words of Clara, for whom 
he did not, for he could not, feel the first motions of love. He had 
married her on speculation — nothing more. Too idle and thriftless 
to force his way to the elevated position in society he was emulous to 
obtain, he had deliberately purposed to effect this object through a 
marriage connexion with some wealthy family. Foiled in two or 
three attempts of the kind, he had become pretty well known to pa- 
rents with marriageable daughters ; and he found, therefore, his efforts 
to accomplish the end in view not so easy a matter. Towards Clara 
Links, he had turned his eyes for some time, his mind all the while 
in debate as to the propriety of making an alliance with her family. 
Her father was known to be wealthy : but had the reputation of being 
a hard sort of a man. He was rather afraid of him. But, as his 
own affairs were growing more and more desperate every day, and it 
seemed almost impossible to continue much longer his system of 
swindling tradesmen and hotel keepers, he thought it best to secure 
the prize that he was not mistaken in believing was easily to be wofi. 
So he came to the young and foolish girl with his false pretensions, 
which she was weak enough to believe. And here was die result. 

Disengaging himself from Clara, who still leaned against him, 
Paulette arose and walked the floor with knit brows and compressed 
tips for many minutes, during which time the eyes of Clara followed 
Mm steadily about the room with a surprized and troubled look. It 
was then that the first suspicions of an improper motive on his part 
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in seeking an alliance with her, flashed upon her mind. Instantly she 
repelled me thought But, as ^e continued to look upon the strange- 
ly altered face df her 'husband, the suspicion came stealing back 
again. 

Conscious, at length, that he was betraying himself too far, and 
unable to disc^uise his feelings, Paulette went hurriedly from the 
room. For a long time Clara sat motionless. She was not only be- 
wildered, but startled by the strange coilduct of her husband. He 
had been pronounced by her father a penniless adventurer without 
honor, honesty, or a spark of manly feeling. Was this a mere burst 
of angry feeling ? Or, was it indeed so ! These questions intruded 
themselves, and she could not thrust them aside. If she were willing 
to give up her home and parents for his sake, why should he be so 
disturbed at their refusal to acknowledge him ? It was too evident, 
that something besides a regard for her in the matter, agitated the 
mind of her husband. 

Half an hour after, when Paulette returned, he found Clara sitting 
where he had left her. She lifted her h^ad, slowly, as he entered the 
room, and looked at him with a strange, fixed look. 

^^ Clara, dear Clara !" said he as he sat down by her side, taking 
her hand, as he spoke — 

Just at that moment two men entered the room, accompanied by 
the hotel keeper. 

^^ That is the person you are in search of," said the latter, pointing 
towards Paulette, who sprung to his feet. 

<< We arrest you'" said one of the men, advancing, and laying his 
hand upon Paulette, ^^ on a charge of forgery." 

Paulette grew instantly pale, and staggering backwards, sunk upon 
a chair. 

.<< Oh no, no ! It cannot be !" exclaimed the young wife, starting 
forward. 

^^ I am sorry to say, madam," returned one of the officers, respect- 
fully, " that the charge is too true." 

Clara stood like one stupified with a blow for some moments, and 
then dropped to the floor insensible. When next her senses were un- 
locked, she found herself in her own chamber, in her father's house^ 
and her mother sitting by her side^ gazing upon her with weeping 
eyes. 
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CHAPTER X. 

We pass over a few jears more. Of Paulette, we will merely say, 
that the charge of forgery was fally proved against him, and that he 
was sentenced to an expiatory term in the State prison. Clara is 
still living, and is the mother of a beautiful boy ; but, alas ! his father 
is a condemned felon ! 

Henry, whose health was in an alarming state, is still delicate. — 
Physicians who were consulted on the subject, all agreed that he 
must not adopt a profession, to which he was inclined, as con- 
finement and close study would destroy him. He, therefore, entered 
his Other's store and gave a moderate degree of attention to business. 
But, like Clara, he was desdned to disappoint and almost madden his 
iather. Orace Wilkins, by virtue of her fine personal and mental 
endowments, her superior education and accomplishments, won her 
way into some of the best circles in the city, where Henry met her 
frequently. As a child, she had been his favorite, and, as she grew 
up towards womanhood, and, charm after charm developed itself his 
feelings went out towards her with a fonder impulse. In a word, he 
became her lover, and her heart sweetly reciprocated the affection. 

As for the family of Mr. Wilkins, that has not escaped the visita- 
tion of sorrow. Edward, the only son, had been dead for more than 
a year ; atad the father's health has been, for some time, steadily fail- 
ing. Indeed,' so rapid has been this decline, of late ; that serious 
alarm is beginning to be felt by all. 

" Henry," said Mr. Links to his son one day, about this tinie. 
** What lady was that you were walking with this morning. There 
was somethmg familiar in her face ; and yet, I cannot recollect where 
I have seen her ? 

" That was Miss Wilkins," replied the young man, showing a 
slight degree of embarrassment. 

" What Miss Wilkins ?" There was a change in the father's tone 
of voice. 

« She is the daughter of Manly Wilkins." 

If a viper hand stung Mr. Links, he could not have started more 
suddenly than he did. 

'^ Henry !" he exclaimed, looking sternly at the young man. 
"Henry! Can this be possible?" 

" Can what be possible, father ?" 

*^ That you value yourself so little as to keep company with the 
daughter of Wilkins." 

" I have met no one so worthy of all respect and esteem as Grace 
Wilkins," replied Henry, in a firm voice, " And as for her fa- 
ther '^ 

" Henry ?" exclaimed Mr. Links, excited beyond measure by a 
circumstance so unexpected, *^ I will hear nothing of this man or his 
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family! And, moreover, I now forbid, positively, on pain of my se- 
verest displeasure, any association with the young lady in whose 
company I saw you to*day. How you could so lower yourself passes 
my comprehension!" 

" Father," replied the young man, who possessed considerable in- 
dependance of character. ^^ I will deal frankly and honestlv with 
you in this matter. Will ;^ou htfar what I have to say, calmly and 
give my words a due consideration?" 

An impatient answer was on the tongue of Mr. Links ; but, he 
controlled himself, and looked, instead of uttering, his consent to 
hear. 

*^ The daughter of Mr. Wilkins is a young lady whose beauty^ 
education and accomplishments, elevate her, personally, above most 
of those who move in our best circles. When she was a little girl, 
I liked her better than any one I met ; and, smce I have become a 
man, I have seen no one who has interested me half so much. Not 
only is she a lady in all external graces and endowments ; but she 
is one in a higher and more important sense, — She has a heart full 
of the best and purest impulses. Father ! If you only knew her, 
you would cease to feel as you do towards her familv." 

" Henry," said Mr. Links, in a quick voice. " What relations ex- 
ist between you and this wonderful daughter of Mr. Wilkins ?" 

^^ I am not sure that I understand you." 

^' In a word, then ; are you under engagement of marriage to 
her ! Have you committed that follv ?" 

^^ No engagement exists," repliea the young man. 

^^ It is well. See that none is formed," said Mr. Links, severely* 

" But, father, if she be worthy, in. every way, of my affection— 
If I can feel interest in none besides— and all this is true — ^What 
then?" 

*^ Worthy !" There was an expression of unutterable scorn, in the 
voice of Mr. Links. " Worthy! To hear this from your lips, Hen- 
ry ! There is not a family in our whole eity, high or low, rich or 
poor, for which I have so bitter a contempt as for that of Wilkins. 
And, I have reason. I know the man and his quality." 

^' You do not know his daughter," said Henry. 

'^ I know that she insulted your sister at school years ago ; and 
that I removed Clara on that very account." 

" And Clara will tell you, father, that the insult was only imagined 
on her part. That, of aU her young companions, she esteemed Grace 
the highest of all. Moreover, she has declared to me, again and 
afi;ain, that, had she been suffered to remain under the good influence 
of Grrace, she never would have been led zmle into an error that has 
disgraced our family, and rendered her own life a burden. Grace 
was filling hec heart with good impulses and good resolutions, when 
you separated them, and ^e was thrown into the companionship of 
young girls whose precepts and example were of tlie worst kind." 

But Mr. Links moved his hand impatientiy ; saying— 

" I will hear no more of this !" , ^,^^]c> 
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Filial respect and indignation struggled, for a few moments, in the 
breast of Henry, and then, without further remark, he turned from 
his father and walked slowly away. 

There were two reasons why Mr. Links, was disturbed by this 
avowed preference of Henry for Grace Wilkins. The first the reader 
comprehends. The second was because it came in the face of a de- 
sire on his part that Henry should form an alliance with the daughter 
of a perchant named Carson. This connectipn he considered most 
advantageous for Henry, as Mr. Carson was one of the merchant 
princes of the city, and had but a single child, who would most prob- 
ably inherit all his wealth. He had taken some pains to propitiate 
the good feelings of Mr. Carson, and felt pretty sure, that if Henry 
would step forward and do all that was required on his part, nothing 
would hinder the accomplishment of his wishes. ^ 

But, Henry had other views on the subject of marriage. 

A maiden had found favor in his eyes who could not be set aside 
for one whose chief attractions were wealth and family connections. 

Not many weeks after this interview between Mr. Links and his 
son, the latter called upon Mr. Wilkins, at whose house he had visi- 
ted a few times of late, and made a formal offer for the hand of 
Grace. 

" Does your father know of this ?" enquired Mr. Wilkins, who had 
not forgotten his interviews with Mr. Links. 

^^It is a matter that concerns me and not my father," replied 
Hennr. 

" It concerns you, primarily, of course," said Mr. Wilkins, " But 
it also concerns your family. I have reason to believe that your fa- 
ther would not approve of your marriage to my daughter." 

Henry was silent. 

" Have you spoken to him on the subject ?" 

" I have." 

" And he will not listen to you." 

'' It does not meet his approval, I own," said the young man. 

" Then it does not meet mine," returned Mr. Wilkins. ** A mar- 
riage, under such circumstances, can only bring trouble. I love my 
daughter, and desire not only to secure for her every possible bles- 
sing, but to save her from all the evil consequences likely to result 
from unwise actions." 

<^ But, in a matter like diis, Mr. Wilkins," said Henry, ^^ shall 
any considerations be higher than a mutual preference ? It is not 
my father who is seeking a marriage union, but myself; and shall I 
not regard, rather, a moral fitness m the person than his prejudices ? 
And, if the one towards whom I am attracted reciprocates what I 
feel, is it right for her friends to say nay, because I am subjected to 
an unjust opposition ?" 

" But, do you not see, my young firiend," replied Mr. Wilkins, 
*' What a world of trouble you will make for yourself? Your father 
is not a man who changes easily. If he oppose you now, he will 
oppose you to the end. Tour marriage to my daughter will produce 
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family estrangement, and consequent unhappiness. This is inevi- 
able.'* 

'^ Unhappiness of a more serious character will result if obstruc* 
tions are placed in our way. Deny the boon I ask, and my heart 
will be wretched. Mine, Mr* Wilkins, is no suddenly formed prefer** 
ence. I felt it when Grace was but twelve years old, and I a mere 
strippling. That preference has grown with my growth and strength- 
ened wiSi my strength, and now, to love her has become a part of 
my life. . My father's pride objects. But, shall pride step in and 
effect so great a sacrifice ? ShalKpride be suffered to destroy what is 
good and true and holy ? No— no— do not say that, Mr. Wilkins !*' 

The father of Grace was ;struck with the manner as well as the 
avowal of Henry Links. .His impression was, that the young man 
had suddenly become enamored of his lovely child, and in the first 
impulse of passion, pressed forward to claim her hand. But, in this, 
it now appeared, he was in error. The preference was more deeply 
laid. 

^' Is Grace aware of your feelings towards her," asked Mr. Wil* 
kins. 

« She is." 

" Does she return them ?" 

"She does." 

Mr. Wilkin's did not reply for some time. He then said — 

" I hardly know what to say, Mr. Links. Tour father does not 
feel kindly towards me, and a marriage between you and Grace, 
effected without his approval, will only increase his anger. I might 
not be effected by this ; but you and Grace would feel it most pain- 
fully." 

" But less painfully than a seperation, Mr. Wilkins." 

" I must think over this Mr. Links. It is by far too weighty a 
matter to admit of a hurried decision. Let me, in the mean time, 
ask you one or two questions. You are of legal age ?" 

" Oh yes. I attained my majority several years ago ?" 

" You are aware that I am poor, so far as worldly goods are con- 
cerned ?" 

" I am fully acquainted with your circumstances, Mr. Wilkins." 

" Mv income, suiBcient for the comfortable support of my family, 
depends entirely on my health and life. The one is failing rapidly, 
and the other is uncertain. While I live and retain my health, all 
will be well for those I love ; but I fear, sometimes, that I diall not 
be with them long. Now, let me ask you, if you have an income 
independent of your father?" 

"I am worth the sum of twenty thousand dollars, left to me by m^ 
maternal grandfather. It was invested by him in stocks, where it 
yet remains." 

'^ Are you connected in business with your father ?" 

*^ No. He has talked some of late, however, about assigning me 
an interest. At present, he credits me for services rendered in the 
business, about a thousand dollars a year." 
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" In a week," said Mr. Wilkins, " I will be prepared to speak far- 
ther with you on this subject.*' 

The young man went away, not doubting that, when he next saw 
the father of Grace, his application for her hand would meet a favora- 
ble response. In this he was not mistaken. Nor did Mr. Wilkins 
err as to the angry opposition that would be made by Mr. Links. 

But, of all the trials through which the young couple had to pass 
in consequence of this opposition, it is not our purpose here to speak. 
So deeply incensed was Mr. Links, when he found that Henry was 
bent on marrying Grace, and so violent was he in his opposition, that 
the young man was fairly driven from his place of business. When 
the marriage at length took place, it wrought a complete separation 
between Ilenry and his father. 

" You have chosen your own way," said the latter. " And you 
must walk in it. Expect nothing from me, for you will receive noth- 
bg." 

Mr. Links meant what he said. 

From the time of Henry's marriage, began an entire estrangement 
between him and his father. The mother took a different view and 
acted differently. Both she and Clara called upon Grrace immediate- 
Ivi and both were charmed in the first interview. But no effort of 
theirs could in the least influence the unyielding father, whose pride 
and anger neither time nor reflectibn could mitigate. In them, affec- 
tion for Grace ctcw stronger daily ; for, the oftener they met her the 
more did they find in her to love ; while the antipathy of Mr. Links 
grew stronger, as he felt more and more deeply the separation that 
had been wrought between him and his son. 

Soon after his marriage, Henry Links commenced business for him- 
self. He had, as just mentioned a capital of twenty thousand dol- 
lars, and the whole of this was invested in the new enterprize. 

Years went rapidly by ; though not without events of painful inter- 
est. The health of Mr. Wilkins gradually declined, and five years 
after his daughter's marriage, he passed to another and a better life. 
Not long did his wife survive him. Mary, the only sister of Grace, 
was married a short time before her father's death, and now resided 
in the West. Grace was left alone with her husband ; no, not alone, 
for two dear babes had come to bless their union. 

But, there came, in time, still other changes. Carson, the Mer- 
chant with whose fiimily Mr. Links had desired to form an alliance 
by the marriage of Henry to his daughter, a vulgar, ignorant, ill-tem- 
pered girl, when compared with Grace,— Carson, reputed to be one 
of the most substantial Merchants in the city, in standing too high, 
" chanced to fall," and in falling not only " dashed himself to pieces," 
but crushed others beneath him. In this disaster,. Mr. Links was 
hopelessly involved. For a time he struggled madly with his fate, 
making giant efforts to recover himself, but only sacrificing the inter- 
ests of others in doing so, until finally, he sunk in the deep waters 
that were rushing and roaring about him. 

The fall of Carson and Links was but the beginning of troubles in 
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the world of commerce ; it was the first sough of wind that preluded 
the coming storm. There had been a series of prosperous years^ so 
called, in which a thousand frail barks had been launched upon the 
smooth sea of trade, while those more substantial had been lured by 
fair winds and cloudless skies to crowd on every strip of canvas.-^ 
Suddenly, and with warning's that reached only the most attentiye 
and practised eye and car, the tempest came, and strewed the ocean 
with wrecks. In this general scene of ruin, it is not surprising that 
Henry Links went down with the rest. He, too, had been tempted 
to spread his sails, and go forth upon strange waters. 



CHAPTER XI. 

The more earnest and laborious attention to business which Henry 
Links had been compelled to give, after his separation from bis fath- 
er, tried, severely his health, that had always been delicate ! In a 
year or two the effect began to show itself in a way that alarmed the 
fears of his wife. When he found himself suddenly involved in diffi- 
culties, coming as these did so soon after the ^hock produced by his 
father's failure, the anxiety, and even terror with which he was affect- 
ed as be looked at the overwhelming evil that was sweeping toward 
him, added to the care r»nd effort involved in a struggle almost as se- 
vere as if it had been for life, made sad inroads upon his feeble con- 
stitution. When the last unsuccessful effort to sustain himself, failed, 
and the little fortune he was laboring so hard to build up, fell with a 
stunning crash, he sunk also. Nature had been taxed too severely, 
and could bear up no longer. 

On the day that Henry Links, yielding to the pressure, against 
which he had braced himself for months, gave way, he went home, 
looking so pale and broken both in body and mind, that Grace started 
as he entered the room where she was sitting, and exclaimed. 

" Henry ! What has happened ? Are you sick, or hurt ? Oh, 
my husband ! What ails you ?" 

The young man, overcome by a sense of weakness, leaned heavily 
against his wife, as she sprung to his side, and drew her arm around 
him. But, he did not, at first, make any answer. 

" Oh, Henry ! Tell me what happened ?" eagerly pleaded Grace. 

'^ More ruin," said Henry, in a husky whisper. 

"How? What?" 

" I am ruined,. Grace," replied Henry, in a firm voice, but with in- 
describable anguish. 

" Ruined ! Oh, no! Jam here ; and there are our sweet babes !" 
quickly answered Grace, who comprehended her husband's meaning. 
He had not told her of the crushing weight that was on him ; but, 
from the fact that his father had recently failed in busines^ ui^At^ 
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failures were occumng daily ; and still further, from the /act that he 
had been greatly troubled about something for weeks, she looked for 
just the result to him that had taken place. She, therefore, under-* 
stood, all that was meant by the word ruin. 
" But for you and these sweet babes, I would not care." 
His utterance was choked by emotion, he leaned his face down 
until it was hidden on the shoulder of his wife, while a half stifled 
sob came up from his troubled bosom. 

Grace stood with her arm drawn tightly around her husband for a 
' few minutes ; then she gently led him to a seat, and taking another 

by his side, leaned forward towards him, and looking' up into his trou- 
bled countenance, said — 

^^ Henry, my dear, dear husband ! Do not let one thought of me, 

as destined to share your future lot, be it what it may, give you the 

first throb of pain. It will not be hard to shrink away, with our little 

ones, from our present place in society, and draw closer and more 

lovingly together in the humbler position which an all-wise and good 

Providence may think it best for us to take. If an abuodance of 

! the world's good things are withheld, we can limit our wants and be 

i just as happy as we were before. Do not, therefore, let the hand of 

! misfortune, though it be laid heavily upon you, sink you to the earth. 

It need not do so. It cannot crush me ; and if I bear- up ; what can 

: crush you ?" 

But, the spirits of the young man were broken in the struggle 
I through which he had come, and the hopeful words of his wife failed 

I to re-assure him. He felt, what she did not clearly at the time un- 

. derstand, his own helplessness from failure of bodily health. She 

( knew that his health had been declining ; but, she did not yet know 

( that strength which had borne him up for months was an artificial 

, strength, and that now, the stim ulcus of hope and effort being gone, 

I he sunk down weak and trembling in every exhausted nerve. 

" Grod bless you my dear Grace !" said he mournfully, " for your 
I words of encouragement. But alas ! they inspire me widi no hope. 

^ My strength is gone. I have no more ability to struggle in the world. 

, I have no power even to hold myself up ; how much less the dear 

ones I love !" 
I *^ Lean against me," replied Grace, promptly, and with a lightness 

of tone that concealed the real pressure on her feelings. ^^ If you 
^ are weak then will I be strong." 

^ " You ! Dear child !" said Henry, with much tenderness. " You 

know little of the world's severe pressure. Ah ! How quickly will 
both you and I fall, when the hand of adversity, now outstretched, is 
laid upon us." 

" No, Henry ! We will not fall," replied Ghrace, confidently. — 
*^ The same kind Father is still in Heaven, and He will give us 
strength sufficient for our day." 

Thus Grace sought to inspire with hope the droq>ing mind of her 
husband. But, ere many hours passed, her own heart was stricken 
with fear. It soon became too apparent, that Heniy was ill in body 
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as Vfel\ as Id mind. He could not toach food when placed before 
bim, and his exhaustion was so great that he was unable to sit up. 
Grace sent for their physician, who expressed concern the moment he 
saw him ; and this was increased when Grace explained the reason 
of her husband's illness. 

" He has considerable fever," said the physician in reply to the 
wife's eager questions, as she followed him from the room in which 
her husband lay. 

" Is he dangerous ?" asked Grace with quivering lips. 

'' I hope not. His brain and body have been overtasked, and now 
there has come a consequent great prostration of the whole nervous 
system. Quiet and medicine will, I trust, do all that is needful for 
him* But, Mrs. Links, let me impress upon you one thing. All will 
depend on his being kept perfectly free from excitement. As yon 
value his life, let no causes of disturbance come near him. Should 
any persons call, as is most likely under present circumstances, tell 
them that I have given positive orders that he is not, at least for the 
present, to be seen." 

The physician's judgment of the case, from the first symptoms that 
were presented, was correct. A slow nervous fever set in, and, for 
many days, the contest between life and the agents of dissolution, 
was a severe one ; and when the turning point came, and life gained 
strength in the vital regions, he was weak almost as a new bom In- 
fant Slowly, very slowly, came back a portion of the strength that 
had been lost — ^and only a portion. It was weeks before Henry was 
able to sit up in bed, and weeks more ere he could move about his 
chamber. 

In the mean time, Grace had held repeated interviews with two or 
three gentlemen who represented the creditors of her husband, as to 
the settlement of the business, which was hopelessly embarrassed. — 
AU his effects were in their hands, and they placed before her, at her 
request, a full statement of every thing, at the same time desiring 
her to send for her husband's legal counsellor, in order that she might 
have his advice and judgment in a matter so far out of the range of 
her peculiar province. This was done ; and, acting under his advice, 
for her husband, she consented to the various propositions made for 
the settlement of affairs in the best and speediest way !" 

One of the gentlemen who came frequently to see Mrs. Links on 
the business of her husband, a Mr. Markle, soon. began to feel in her 
a lively interest. Her calmness and self-devotion, in the painful and 
trying circumstances by which she was surrounded, and her earnest 
desire that justice might be done to all, gave him a high respect for 
her character. 

^^ And now madam," said Mr. Markle to her one day, afler nearly 
all the business was arranged, so far as her agency in the matter was 
involved — " What are your prospects for the future ? Your husband's 
health is so shattered that it is but little he will be able to do towards 
the maintenance of his family. His father's circumstances are as 
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bad as his own. There is no dependence^ therefore, on him. Have 
you any friends to fall back upon ?" 

^^ None," replied Grace with more calmness than Mr. Markle had 
expected under the circumstances. 

" Upon what, then, is your dependence ?" asked Mr. Markle. 

" On Heaven, and my own efforts." 

A flash of holy confidence lit up for an instant the features of the 
young wife, as if rays from the heaven she trusted in had fallen upon 
them. 

" What can you do ?" enquired Mr. Markle. 

" My father gave me every advantage in his power," replied Grace. 
^' He believed that his first duty in life was to provide for the highest 
good of his children ; and, with this view, he had them thoroughly 
taught in the best schools and by the best teachers. My education 
has been of the most liberal character. Early impressed with the 
value of knowledge, I devoted myself assidulously to the acquire- 
ment of every branch taught in the school to which I was sent. My 
father's misfortune in business gave a direction to my thoughts, which, 
otherwise, they would never have taken. I felt that much might de- 
volve upon me ; that the time might come when those I loved would 
need my efforts. This idea fastened itself so closely upon my mind, 
that I never lost sight of it, and it made me studious and earnest in 
the acquirement of every thin? I was called upon to learn. The con- 
sequence is, I am so thoroughly grounded in the various branches of 
female education, that I can teach them." 

*' Can you teach the modem languages ?" 

'^ Yes. I gave much attention to French, Italian and Grerman, and 
believe that I understand the best methods by which they are taught." 

" How is your musical education ?" 

*^ I had one of the best Masters in the city, and he considers me 
among his most finished pupils." 

'^ And you are ready to use the ability you possess for the support 
of your family ?" 

" Ready ? Yes, and willing !" 

" Have you settled upon any plan yet ?" 

'^ Oh no. My mind has been too much disturbed about my hus- 
band. He is I trust, out of danger, and I am now beginning to think 
over the work that lies before me. His health, I am too well satis- 
fied, is broken. Anxiety, care and labor will destroy him. My health 
is good. Thus far I have leaned upon him ; now the order must be 
reversed. I am the stronger, he must lean upon me." 

Mr. Markle was charmed by the beautiful enthusiasm of the young 
wife, and resolved to be her friend. 

" Do you think yourself capable of undertaking the charge of a 
school ?" he asked. 

" What ever work my hands find to do, Mr. Markle," replied 
Grace, *^ that I am resolved to do with all my might. I will open a 
school, if I can procure a sufficient number of scholars ; or I will 
give lessons in music, in drawing, or in the languagefc^ly (jOOg IC 
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" What is the rent of this house ?'^ 

" We pay five hundred dollars." 

*^ The situation is a good one for a school." 

** Yes ; but the rent is too high." 

" That would depend on the number of scholars." 

" True. But, in beginning, I could not expect many pupils." 

" What would you teach ?" 

^^I would prefer having only those who are well advanced. To 
such I would teach all the higher branches." 

"I have two daughters," said Mr. Markle, after reflecting for 
some time, '^ and I shall esteem it a privilege to have them placed 
under the care of one for whom my brief intercourse has given me 
so profound a regard. If you could inspire them with something of 
your own noble spirit, the benefit conferred would be beyond all 
price. I am much in error, if I cannot procure you a dozen more 
scholars. At least I will try. Take courage madam ! To one with 
your feelings, there is no such thing as fail. Id a few days I will see 
you again. In the mean time let not imagined difficulties affect your 
mind with even a momentary despondency." 

It was nearly a week before Mr. Markle called again upon Grace. 

^^ How is your husband ?" was his first kind enquiry. 

" He is improving, but veiy slowly ?" 

^^ Has his mind gained sufficient strength to revert to his old busi- 
ness ?" 

^^ He is beginning to be disturbed on that account, and asks many 
questions, which I avoid answering as far as it is prudent to do so. 
This disturbance I can already see acts injuriously upon him. 

While Grace was speaking, Mr. Markle drew forth his pocket 
book, and taking therefrom a paper, handed it to her. 

^^ What is this ?" she asked, as she opened and glanced over what 
was written within. 

^^ It is an unconditional release of your husband from any and all 
obligations that may remain due by him after the settlement of his 
business. This his creditors tender him in the spirit of humanity." 

Tears came into the eyes of Grace. She did not speak, but grati- 
tude was in every line of her beautiful face. 

" And further," said Mr. Markle ; " the creditors have, without a 
dissenting voice, agreed that not an article of your household furni- 
ture shall be touched. Here" — and he handed Grace another paper, 
" is their transfer of all this part of your husband's property to your- 
self." 

Grace took this paper, but she could not see a line written thereon 
for the tears that were ready to start forth upon her glowing cheeks. 

*^ And still further," continued Mr. Markle, ^^ they have desired 
me to present you, on their behalf, vrith the sum of one thousand 
dollars." 

Mr. Markle handed Grace a check as he spoke. 

The gathering tears overflowed their boundaries. 

*^ For kindness like this," said the young wife, f^ I wui ppJkB^ 
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pared. Ah sir. If those generous-hearted men could' see my heart 
and read its grateful emotions, they would have their reward. But 
God, who loves the merciful, will bless them for this good deed .'" 

After Grace had grown calmer, Mr. Marlde said — 

^^ And now, Mrs. Links, having setded all this, what shall we saj 
of the future ? Do you still keep to the purposes expressed at our 
last interview ?'* 

« Firmlv.** 

^^ And 1 have seen no reason for repenting of what I proposed in 
regard to my own children. I have talked with their mother and 
with them. The former, I find, knows you better than 1 did. She 
has known you for years — ^if not intimately, jret by reputation. She 
feels as I do, and says that she will esteem it a privilege indeed to 
have our daughters under your care. As for the girls, ihey are 
delighted with the proposed change. Moreover, botii myself and 
wife have spoke to a good many persons about you ; and we have 
already ten young ladies engaged for your school on the day you are 
ready to begin. As to prices, we have all agreed that these shall be 
liberal. We do not believe that it is good for our children to go to 
crowded seminaries, and would rather pay larger fees in order to 
have them in a smaller and more select school. The present loca- 
tion of your house we all approve, therefore, if you finally conclude 
to do as you proposed, let it be here." 

^^ Will it be prudent to remain under the present high rent," asked 
Grace. 

'^ Yes ; for it is the purpose of those who have already consented 
to place their daughters under your care, to sustain the experiment 
for at least two years. So, give yourself no thought about rent or 
any thing of that kind ; only manage all your affiiirs as prudentiy 
and as economically as possible. Let your first thoughts and your 
best energies be in your school ; and you need not feel any anxiety 
about the result." 

" For kindness so disinterested, Mr. Marlde," said Grace, ^^I can- 
not express half the gratitude I feel ; and it will be the leading pur- 
pose of my mind to repay it in every possible manner." 

^^ You will have the labor and we the benefit," replied Mr. Mar* 
kle, smiling.^ ^^ The obligation is upon our side." 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

The feeble objections urged by the husband of Grace to her plans 
for the future, were all overruled. To his exhausted system^ strength 
came back slowly, until it gained a certain point, and then there was 
little visible progression. It was full three months from the time he 
came home, prostrate from over-action, ere he was able to go out 
again, and (hen a walk of only a few squares so overcame him, that 
he did not, for days, regain what he lost by the effort. 

It was indeed a hard trial for him to see the wife he so tenderly 
loved, and for whom all possible sacrifices would have been light, 
assume the task of sustaining the family by her own exertions. But, 
ere long, she made him half-forget, in the cheerful and willing spirit 
manifested, that she was bearing the burdens he would so gladly have 
assumed, if strength for the task had been given. 

When Grace was ready to take pupils, twelve young ladies were 
placed under her care, to receive instruction in certain branches of 
education. The price to be paid was fixed, rather by the parents 
than by the teacher, at one hundred and fifty dollars a year. The 
wish was to keep the school as select as possible. Twenty pupils 
was the limit agreed upon, and, in less than three months her class 
was full. 

The task assumed by Grace was no light one; but, it is the 
strength of our purposes that sustains and renders us unconscious of 
the great burdens we sometimes bear. A willing and cheerful spirit, 
united to a high and vigorous purpose, made the task, though diffi- 
cult in reality, seem easy to the young wife and mother. She was 
toiling for those she loved, and love made light the work upon which 
she had entered. 

When Herman Links went down, after a desperate struggle to keep 
above the waters, the wreck of his fortune was complete. A man 
without sympathy for others, and hard in all his dealings with the un- 
fortunate, now that his evil days grew nigh, none were found to care 
for or sympathize with him in tiie troubles by which he was sur- 
rounded. Without a feeling of pity, his creditors seized upon all 
that was available, even going into his house and appropriating to 
their own use the most vsduable part of his furniture. 

Literally strippecl of ever}' thing, and cast out from the community 
of Merchants among whom he had moved for years with a proud and 
self-sufficient dignity, the poor debtor — for he was now a deeply in- 
volved debtor, his property not paying, by a large sum, the amount 
of claims against him — shrunk away humbled, broken spirited and 
almost in despair, with his wife and daughter clinging to him as help- 
less and despairing as himself. 

For two years before these events, there had been little intercourse 
between the two families of Ihe father and son. The mother and 
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gister of Heniy^ for a time after his marriage with Grace, visited him 
and his lovely young wife frequently. But, becoming aware of this, 
Mr. Links showed a violence of anger, and indulged in such strong 
language, that it was deemed best, on the part of Clara and her 
mother, to visit Grace only at distant intervals, and then to conceal 
from him entirely the fact of their having done so. The breach be- 
tween Henry and his father was not, therefore, healed. In fact, they 
had neither met nor spoken to each other for years. When his son's 
failure was mentioned to Mr. Links, he merely answered, in a growl- 
ing voice — 

" I've troubles enough of my own to bear," 

" He is veiy ill," was added. 

*^ Don't talk to me about him, I pray !" angrily and impatienly re- 
plied the father. 

As he would not bear the mention of Henry's name, the first shock 
of misfortune not having in the least softened his obdurate feelings, 
he was not made acquamted with the fact of his extremely danger- 
ous condition, nor of the failure of his system to rally, after the vio- 
lence of the disease from which he had suffered, was abated. Nor 
did he know how the form of his true-hearted wife had been inter- 
posed between him and the tempest, nor that she had so broken to 
him its violence^ that he scarcely felt the rush of the passing storm. 

No man is really so poor as he who's chief ability to make his 
way in the world, lies in his knowledge of the means of using 
money in trade — ^that is, when he is stripped of every thing, and em- 
barrassed beyond the hope of extrication. Such was the condition 
of Herman Links. Advanced in y^ars, penniless, and without a 
knowledge of any trade, art, or calling by which, in serving society, 
he could get even a small income in return for his labor, he found 
himself suddenly reduced to a simple dependence upon his own per- 
sonal efforts. But, what could he do ? He had shown no real friend- 
ship for any one, and now he had no friends. When Mr. Wilkins 
failed — ^Wilkins, his despised, persecuted, and almost hated debtor — 
there were dozens to feel an interest in him, and to step forward to 
place him in a comfortable position where he remained for life. But, 
from Mr. Links all turned away. He had, really, repulsed all, while 
he seemed to attract all. And when his money, the only attractive 
thing there had been about him, was scattered to the winds, there 
were none so poor as to do him honor. 

A few months, fi'om the time of Mr. Links' failure, sufficed to 
bring the extremity he had ap dreaded from the first moment of his 
fall, when his heart shrunk with an instinctive sense of weakness. 
With a hundred or two dollars in his pocket — all he possessed in the 
world — ^Mr. Links had gathered together the poor remnant of furni- 
ture left after the creditors had taken all they thought worth having, 
and hid himself away with his wife and daughter in a small bouse 
far in the suburbs of the city. Occasionally, his restless spirit and 
anxiety for the future, would drive him forth, and he would find bis 
way to some of llie old familiar places ; and even approach some 
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former business acquaintance with a humble application for interest 
in procuring employment. Coldness to him was the same as repulse, 
ana drove him back ag^in to his obscure abode — ^and all such appli- 
cations were coldly received. No one pitied him — no one felt an 
interest in him. Desperate at length grew his circumstances. His 
money was all expended, and yet be could get nothing to do. The 
near approach of want strips man of bis false pride and self-conse- 
quence. Gladly would Mr. Links have accepted of any employ- 
ment, even the most humble and laborious, in order to procure things 
necessary for his family. The health of his wife had suffered much 
of late, and was now so poor that exertion on her part was next to 
impossible ; and, as for Clara, what could she do ? What ability bad 
she to serve others in useful work and thus earn even a pittance ? 

So entire was the separation between the two families, that, since 
the disasters by which they were prostrated, the one knew nothing 
of the condition of the other ! The health of Henry continued so 
feeble, and his spirits so poor in consequence, that he took no inter- 
est in any thing beyond his own little circle ; and he did not happen 
to meet with any one who knew how extreme were the circiimstances 
of his father's family. As for Grace, her new duties were so ardu- 
ous and absorbing, as to require the concentration of all her thoughts. 
One day a lady, whose daughter was in her school, said to Grace — 

^' I heard something to-day that pained me very much." 

Grace looked at her enquiringly, and she continued. 

^^ I am told that your husband's father is in the utmost extremity. 
That, in fact^ his family are in want of the common necessaries of 
life. Can this be really so ?" 

" I am as ignorant in regard to them as yourself." replied Grace. 
" But, surely, there must be some mistake !" 

" My informant was positive about the matter." 

" Do you know where they are ?' 

" I do not. But I can learn." 

" Can you do so immediately ?" 

"Yes." 

" I will send to your house as early as you think you can get infor- 
mation," said Grace, her manner evincing much concern. 

*^You may send in an hour" returned the lady. 

Intelligence so painful deeply distressed the mind of Grace. Her 
first thought was to mention the subject to her husband ; but, on reflec- 
tion, she deemed it best not to disturb bis mind, too ready to feel ex- 
citement and to suffer therefrom. 

But, how was she to afford the help so much needed ? If she ap- 
proached the father of her husband, who, in all his better days had 
rejected her with anger — would not his pride rdect her still ? Long 
and earnestly did she dwell upon the matter. Oh, how gladly would 
she now effect, if possible, a reconcilation ! How gladly would she 
receive them all into her own household, and provide for them, by her 
»wn labor, every comfort they needed. 

On that very day, Mr. Links had gone to an old merdiant witk'^^ 
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whom he had done business for years^ and almost begged him for 
some kind of employment. 

" I am in great extremity," said he. " Will you not interest your- 
self for me?" 

Tbe Merchant shook his head coldly. The tipplication disturbed 
him, and he wished to get rid of one in whom he now felt no interest. 

" I can't get you anything to do," said he. 

'^ I will except even the humblest situation," urged Mr. Links, 
'' and the most moderate compensation." , 

Another gentleman came in at the moment, and the merchant turn* 
ed, Indifferently from Mr. Links, and entered into conversation with 
the new comer^ The unhappy man stood for a few moments, and 
then moved away slowly and left the store. 

There had come a point of extremity. Since the little monevpo8« 
sessed by the family, when they moved to their humbler abode, had been 
exhausted, one little article after another of personal ornament had 
been sold, and the things useful that could be spared, parted with, 
until every resource was gone, and yet Mr. Links could succeed in 
getting no employment. It was at this point of extremity that he 
made the appeal to an old business friend, and was so coldly re- 
pulsed. It had cost him much sacrifice of feeling to make this ap- 
plication ; but, he bad felt sure tiiat it would result in good. How 
bitterly was be disappointed ! 

Never had Mr. Links felt so unhappy ; never so discouraged ; never 
8o broken in spirits as when he returned home. The prospect before 
him was appalling. Was he and his family to ccfme to the extremity 
of wanting food i He shuddered as the involuntary question arose in 
his mind ! 

** Here is a letter for you ?" said his daughter when he came home. 

** A letter !" He toot it eagerly, while a feeble hope went glanc- 
ing through his mind ; but he did not open it, until he was alone. — 
On breaking the seal he found it to contain five ten dollar bills, and 
these few words — 

^'Accept this little offering from a real friend, who, but an hour 
ago, learned that you were in need." 

The hand-writing was that of a lady. 

Years had passed since a feeling of thanirfujness to heaven stirred 
hi the heart of Herman Links ; but, now, this timely aid seemed so 
like a heaven-sent boon, that, spontaneously, an emotion of acknowl- 
edgment and gratitude was bom therein, and his eyes glanced timid- 
ly upwards. 

*^ Who can this real friend be?" said he, after a thoughtful pause 
of some moments. *^ The note is in the hand- writing of a lady."* 

But he did not think in the right direction. The letter was shown 
to his wife and to Clara, but neither of them rightly conjectured firom 
whom it had come. • 

A few days after this occurrencei Mr. Links happened to be in a 
public house, when he overheard the following conversation between 
two gentlemen^ who little dreamed how deeply interested was die 
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seemingly unconscious person who sat near them, with his face hidden 
from view by the newspaper he appeared to be reading. 

^' How is Henry Links getting ?" asked one of these individuals. 

" He remains very feeble," replied the other. 

^Mt is doubtful if he ever has any health again?" said the first 
speaker. 

" Verv doubtful." 

^^ Had he any thing to fall back upon at the time of his failure ?" 

"Oh yes." 

" His father, I suppose ?" 

" Oh, dear no ! His father was all knocked to pieces." 

" He failed, I know. But, men like him generally take good care 
not to sink everything." 

" I thought he would have taken care of number one when the pinch 
came ; but, I believe the creditors were too sharp for him. They 
stripped him of evenr dollar." 

" What, then, is Henry's dependence ? What did he fall back 
upon?" 

" His wife." 

*^ His wife ! Had she property ! Why, I thought she was poor* 
Wasn't she the daughter of Manly Wilkins ?" 

« Yes," 

" He had nothing to leave her." 

"No." 

" Had she rich relatives ?" 

" No. She was rich herself." 

" You talk in riddles. Where did her riches come from?" 

" Have you not heard about her ?" 

"No." 

" Her case is an interesting one. In fact, it is a piece of romance 
in real life. Are you aware, that old Mr. Links has never spoken to 
her?" 

" I believe I did hear, at the time of the marriage, that the old 
man was terribly angry about it; but I thought it was only a 
little flare up on his part and all over long ago." 

" Far from it. A complete estrangement was wrought between 
him and Henry." 

" And has no reconciliation taken place ?" 

" None. The old roan remained as hard as iron. The fact is, he 
had a grudge against Mr. Wilkins, which could not be forgiven ; and 
moreover, wanted Henry to marry into the Carson family." 

" For money ?" 

** Of course." 

" He didn't want him to many that oldest daughter of Carson's 
surely !" 

"Yes." 

" Why, she's the up^liest little witch in the city ; and, as ill-tem- 
pered as she is repulsive in person. Pm told that she led Baricer, who 
married her in the end, a most uncomfortable life ; and that now/^ 
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nnce misfortunes haye come upon them, she makes all around her 
wretched by her complaints, roor Barker !" 

'^ If Henry Links had married her, he would now be in his graye," 
said the one who appeared to be most familiar with the afiairs of Mr. 
Idnks and his family. 

"Why so?" 

" His wife has borne him up, and thought and acted for him in the 
trials incident to his failure in business, as tenderly, carefully, and 
wisely, as if she were a mother protecting and caring for a helpless 
infant." 

" Indeed !" said the other, in a voice that showed the interest that 
was awakening in his mind. 

" But, the whole history of this noble-minded young woman, is a 
most touching and instructive one. Do you remember when her 
fitther failed in business?" 

** Very well." 

" I was one of the creditors, and among those who felt fKendly 
towards him. But, there was a small par^ of claimants who marred 
every thing by their rapacity ; who would have nothing less than the 
pound of flesh. The head and mouth-piece of this party was Her- 
man Links. He would hear to no arrangement that had in it a spark 
of humanity. He claimed his bond, and would have nothing less. — 
The way in which he insulted and trampled on the feelings of Mr. 
Wilkins was shocking." 

*^ Wilkins was in every sense of the word a better man than he 
ever was or will be — " 

Interrupted the other, with considerable indignation. 

" No one who knows them both will gainsay your remark. Well ; 
through the influence of Mr. Links, all the debtor's effects were taken 
out of his hands, and the business settled up by an assignee, who 
lined his own pockets handsomely, and divided some sixty or seventy 
cents in the dollar for us. I believed then, and I believe now, that 
if we had permitted Mr. Wilkins to close up the business, he would 
have paid us every farthing of our claims, and had a little surplus 
over with which to begin the world anew. As it was, we lost pretty 
seriously, and he was left with a debt of over forty thousand dollars 
upon his shoulders." 

"Thus it is, that a selfish, ill-natured policy results in loss rather 
tiian benefit," remarked the friend. 

" Yes. It is usually so. Well, seeing how things were likely to 
turn out, some of us, who felt an interest in Mr. Wilkins, set on foot 
a movement to procure him a release ; and, but for Links, would 
have been successful. He boldly declared that he never woidd sign 
a release for any man ; that it was nothing more than a premium on 
insolvency. So, he placed his foot on the neck of his &llen debtor 
and held him to the earth." 

" Could any thing be more heartless than such a spirit." 

" Nothing. It was not only heartless and malignant so far as the 
peor debtor was concerned, but suicidal in relation to himself. If a 
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release could have been obtained for Wilkins, he would have gone 
into business with Everhart^ who was then looking out for a connec- 
tion with some man who had a thorough knowledge of trade." 

"Indeed!" 

" Yes. Everhart was desirous of forming a connection with Wil- 
kinSy but while a debt of forty thousand dollars hung over him, such 
an arrangement was out of the question." 

** Of course. And still Links refused to sign oflF." 

** Yes. I believe he thought that all the others would do so, and 
that Wilkins, in his desire to form so advantageous a connection, 
would arrange to buy him off." 

" How much was due to Links?" 

" Not over four thousand dollars." 

" Why didn't Wilkins arrange this .?" 

" I don't know. I believe his mind revolted at the idea of paying 
the oppressor, while the generous-minded received nothing. At any 
rate, Mr. Links stood in the way of a connection with Everhart, and 
so it was not formed." 

'^ The house of Everhart and Grrey is now one of the soundest in 
our city." 

" Yes ; and it has made a good deal of money. Well, to continue 
my story. Links, I presume, saw that he had overreached himself 
and injured Wilkins into the bargain, and so he felt still more angiy 
towards bis debtor. It was a little kind of a business for one in his 
condition, to stoop to a continued quarrel with a prostrate debtor. 
But he did so stoop. Wilkins, you remember, was, soon afler, chos- 
en to fill old Mr. Archer's place as President of the Marine Insur- 
ance Company, at a comfortable salary of two thousand dollars a 
year. Every one, I believe, but Links, was glad of this ; but, the 
fact distilled another drop of wormwood in his bitter heart. He could 
not feel happy, while the man who owed him a dollar enjoyed a grain 
of earthly comfort. As to what were his first duties in life, Mr. Wil- 
kins had his own views ; and he was just the man to act up to what 
he believed to be right. He had intelligence, capacity, and industry 
sufficient, if left free, to procure for his family a liberal income ; and 
he understood well the power that was in him. But his creditors, 
instead of relieving him from the weight of a debt that he had no 
strength to throw off while prostrate, kept him down by the pressure 
of a hopeless obligation. Under these circumstances, he believed 
that his family was entitled to all he could earn, and he gave them 
every external good in his power to obtain. To this end, he sent his 
children to the best schools ; for, he well understood the value of a 
good education. *I shall have no money to leave them,' said he, * but 
m the place thereof, I will give them the very best education they 
are capable of receiving ; and,' he made the measure of their capa- 
city the measure of expense." 

" And he was right," said the friend. 

" He was, undoubtedly," returned the other. « 

" But Mr. Links, I suppose, objected." ^ j 
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** Of coarse. Finding that Grace, the oldest daughter of Mr. Wil- 
kinSy was continued at the same expensive school where he was send- 
ing his own daughter Clara, he took occasion to read Mr. Wilkins an 
insulting lecture on the subject, and to charge him with educating 
his children at his expense.'' 

" Outrageous !" 

" Yes ; it was outrageous. When I heard of it my very blood, as 
they say, did boil. But, Mr. Wilkins was not to be moved from his 
purpose by this. Grace was continued at the school." 

^^ And I suppose Links, in indignation, took Clara away ?" 

'^ Soon after this, Mr. Links heard that Grace and Clara sat to- 
gether at school, and were friends. Upon this, he wrote the Princi* 
pal of the school a note, desiring that they might be separated." 

" Oh no." 

'^ It is true. And so they were separated, much, I have been told, 
to the injury of Clara. Then he happened to meet the two girls, 
arm in arm, in the street one day, coming home from school. This 
so fretted his mind, that he determined to remove Clara and send her 
away from the city to a boarding school." 

** In order to keep her from a degrading association with a debt- 
or's daughter ?" 

" Yes ; although I have been informed by Mr. — , the princi- 
pal of the school, that while Grace and Clara were seated together, 
the latter came so much under the power and better influence, exer- 
cised by the former, that she scarcely seemed like the same girl. She 
no longer neglected her lessons as before, was orderly, and gave him 
but little trouble. But, when he removed her, at her father's request, 
from the side of Ghrace, she fell back into her old habits of inatten- 
tion, and was ever doing something not consistent with order. At 
times, when he reproved her, she would say — ^ Let me go back again 
to my old seat beside Grace Wilkins. She helped me to study, and 
filled me with an ambition to do right.' That, however, was not per- 
mitted. Still, while she remained at Mr. 's school, Grace ex- 
ercised a certain good influence over her. They were warmly at- 
tached friends, and close companions the moment school was dis- 
missed or when hours of recess gave them an opportunity to be to- 
gether. But, when Mr. Links removed his daughter to a boarding 
school, he put out the light which fell upon her path and showed her 
the way in which to walk. Ah ! That was one of the greatest mis- 
takes Mr. Links ever committed. He sowed, then, the mind ; and 
in harvest-time, reaped the whirlwind. You know something about 
Clara's unhappy marriage ?" 

^^ Yes. She run away with that fellow Paulette, who was taken 
up for forgery in less than a week after their marriage." 

"But for the father's — what shall I call it — insanity? — ^Yes! — 
but for her father's insanity, produced by his wrong feelings towards 
Mr. Wilkins, this great evil might never have taken place. On his 
own head rests &e sin of destroying his child's happiness for 
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Ah ! What sad consequences, often result from our errors. It apears, 
sometimes as if the re-action upon wrong would never cease." 

^^ It will never cease, in this case, while life throbs in the veins of 
his unhappy child.'' 

" I fear not. Grace Wilkins remained in the schooUof Mr. , 

until her education was completed ; that is, until she had mastered 
all the various branches of learning taught in the school. When she 
appeared in society, she was one of the loveliest, best educated, and 
most accomplished young woman in the city. Take her all in all, 
and I do not think she had her equal. When a little girl, she had 
been the favorite of Henry Links : and now, on meeting her a most 
brilliant and beautiful young lady, he was captivated by her charms. 
But, his father wished him to marry that daughter of Carson's. 
Wished him to embrace an object for which he could only feel dis- 
like, instead of one that was beauty and excellence itself. And when 
Henry, following his own better sense and feelings, wedded Grace, 
his father turned from liim in anger, and, to this day, there has been 
no reconciliation. 

" And now for the sequel to the whole matter. Time proves all 
things, and it has proved this. The education which Mr. Wilkins 
gave to his daughter, in spite of the insults and opposition of Mr. 
Links — ^that education has proved to the son of the oppressing credit- 
or the means of support when both fortune and health were utterly 
gone. In the last struggle of Henry with the difficulties by which 
he, in common with hundreds of others, were surrounded, he taxed 
his weak system too far. When the crisis at last came, and he had 
no linger the power to bear up against the pressure that was on him, 
he felt completely exhausted in body and mind. It was then that the 
innate strength of character and treasured resources of the lovely 
being who had moved along, like a shadow, by his side, came in- 
stantly into manifest existence. When he became weak, then was 
she strong. At once she interposed herself between him and the 
world, and would not permit even a sigh from the tempest of trouble 
that was raging without, to reach his ears. She met, herself, the 
creditors, or rather a committee appointed by them, and, acting under 
the advice of her husband's attorney, arranged all things regarding 
the settlement of affairs according to the best judgment she could 
bring to bear upon questions so foreign to those she had usually been 
called upon to decide. The estate proved insolvent ; but so charmed 
with and interested in her were the gentlemen whose business it had 
been to confer with her, that their influence with the other creditors 
procured a full release for her husband from all remaining liabilities*; 
to which was added a present to her of all their household goods, and 
a thousand dollars in cash." 

^'Charming! Delightful! It does one's heart good to hear a story 
like this. I feel as if there yet remained some virtue in the world,'' 
said the friend with animation. 

^^ Satisfied" continued the other, ** that her husband's health was 
almost a total wreck, and that, henceforth, his ^er^^ 
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pend on a perfect freedom from labor and excitement, she turned her 
thoughts upon the means of sustaining all by her own exertions. — 
And now it was that the liberal education, so wisely bestowed by her 
father, proved the means by which she accomplished the work she 
earnestly desired to perform. You know Mr. Markle ?" 

« Yes." 

" He was one of those who had been charmed by the brave spirit 
she manifested in her severe trials. To him she explained her wish 
to use the abilities she possessed in the support of her helpless family 
— her husband was then as helpless as her children* She explained 
to hiin how thoroughly she had been educated, and expressed full 
confidence in her own ability to teach, Markle at once interested 
himself for her, and now, she has a select school of young ladies, 
numbering twenty, the limit agreed upon by those who send their 
children, and from each pupil ^e receives one hundred and fifty dol- 
l&rs a Year." 

" Three thousand dollars." 

^' Yes. And her expense for rent, an assistant teacher, and the in- 
cidentals of her school, do not exceed one thousand dollars. I send 
my oldest daughter, and would pay twice the tuition fee, rather than 
not have her under the care and influence of such a woman as Mrs. 
Links." 

** But, I have an engagement for this hour," added the speaker, 
looking at his watch. ^^ And shall be late." 

Both gentlemen arose, without observing the presence of old Mr, 
Links, and left from the room. 



CHAPTER XHL 



For some time after the men retired, Mr. Links remained seated, 
with the newspaper held before his face, as when they were convers- 
ii^. ' Every word to which thev had given utterance, came to his 
ears distinctly. He was surpneed, rebuked, and half stupified.— 
Could all be true that he had heard ? Was he not dreaming ? 

At length he arose, and leaving the house, moved slowly along the 
street with his eyes upon the pavement. His mind was strangely be* 
wildered ; yet it was full of what he had iust heard. Was Urace 
indeed so lovely ; so excellent ? — Grace, whom he had spurned as 
unworthy an alliance with his family ? Well did he know the roan 
who had related so accurately the story of his wrong doings. He 
was a merchant of standing, with whose family, in his best days, he 
would have felt it no discredit for his own to mingle in intimate asso- 
ciation. His opinion of Qmce was not to be lightly weighed. Yet, 
it was not so much what he had said about her, as what he had re* 
lated of her in connexion with his son's failure and iUness, that most 
affect him. Here was the test of her character, '^bjf ^lyrq^^^le 
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worth. He knew something of the effect produced on Mr. Carson's 
daughter, — she whom he had wished his son to many — ^by the misfor- 
tunes of her husband and father. How different the effect on Grace ! 
How strongly in contrast were their characters presented ! And she 
it was whom he had hated as a child — ^hated without cause — ^and 
wronged as a woman ! Like the blind man, whose eyes were open- 
ed, he at first saw objects confusedly, as trees walking. He was as 
one awaking from a dream, all the circumstances of which were re- 
versed by the real-life around him. 

Slowly he passed along, musing upon what he had heard. Al* 
ready he was beginning to feel very differently towards Grace firom 
what he had felt for years. In spite of his involuntary effort to stifle 
the sentiment, respect was already forming itself in his 'mind. She 
was superior to the majority around her, and he could not help the 
admission. At the same time, an emotion of shame for the part he 
had been playing stirred in his bosom, and he clenched his hands and 
drew his lips tightly together with the pain it occasioned. 

" No— no ! That cannot be !*' he murmured at length, pausing 
suddenly, and partly turning his body as if by the act to turn fix)m 
the thought presented. His mind had reverted to the money received 
from some unknown friend, and the suggestion that Grace was this 
firiend came with the thought. 

" No — no ! That cannot be !" he repeated. And yet, the idea 
once presented, he could not push it aside. The longer he dwelt 
upon it, the more likely to be the true one it seemed. Oh ! what an 
oppressing sense of humiliation came gradually upon the heart of the 
unhappy old msui. 

On returning home, he said nothing to his wife or daughters of 
what he had heard. He could not speak of that to them, with all 
the past lifting its hands rebukingly against him. 

Now, for the first time since he heard of Henry's illness and 
shattered health, did his heart begin to go out towards his son — bis 
son for whom he had once anticipated so much. Yet, if he had been 

Permitted to do by him as he had wished, how poor would have been 
is performance to what he had done for himself. Vividly was 'this 
presented to his mind. Grace, if all he had heard was true, could 
be little less than an angel compared with the one he would have 
chosen for his son's companion. 

Next came the wish to see Henry again and be reconciled to him. 
To bury the past with its errors and animosities. But, pride arose 
instantly in opposition. If what he had heard were all true, Grace, 
by her own efforts was procuring a handsome income, while he was in 
die extreme of poverhr. If their cases had been reversed, and he 
had acted firom such feelings as were now in his heart, he would have 
gone to his son immediately and sought for a reconciliation. But he 
could not do that now, — Oh no ! He could suffer death, but not hu* 
miliation like this. 

The more Mr. Links thought about the timely aid received, the 
stronger becapae his conviction that Gntce was their angel of meic|^ 
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One day, a week later, on coming home from a fruitless effort to 
obtain some employment, his wife said to him — ' 

<' That unknown friend has remembered us again. Who can she 
be?'' 

" Again ?" 

" Yes. Half an hour ago a man came with all the things you see 
on the floor there — ^provision enough for a month, besides some little 
presents for me and Clara. He would answer no questions, but said 
this note would explain where they were from." 

Mr. Links took the note from the hand of his wife and read — 
' ^' Accept these few things from one who feels deeply your sad 
change of fortune, and who, were it in her power, would gladly res- 
tore every blessing that has been lost. Though all is dark around 
Tou, do not be faint-hearted. The All-seeing One looks through the 
blackest night of human trouble. Turn your eyes upward, and you 
will see at least one star in the cloudy sky. May He whose bound- 
less compassion is ever going forth towards the children of men, 
make lighter the heavy burdens under which you are now toiling on- 
ward in your journey through life." 

This note was in the hand writing of the one received before. For 
some time after reading it, Mr. Links remained like a person half 
stupified. 

," Who can it be from ?" said Mrs. Links. 

Her husband looked at her, but made no answer. 

" Pm sure I have seen that writing before," said Clara. " Who's 
can it be ?" 

Still Mr. Links made no remark ; but, from his manner, it was 
plain that he was a good deal affected. At length he handed the 
note back to his wife, and, rising up, went from the room without 
the utterance of a word. Retiring into a chamber, he sat down, and 
covering his face with his hands, commenced rocking his body back- 
wards and forwards with a quick, restless motion. How was the 
proud man humbled to the earth ; the strong man bent and agitated ! 

That Grace was the angel by whose hands heaven had sent relief 
in their great extremity, Mr. Links no longer had a doubt. And with 
this forced conviction, came a feeling of painful reluctance to receive 
any thing from one he had so wronged, outraged and insulted. 

^^Oh that I had some employment!" he at length murmured, lift- 
ing his head and looking up with a countenance full of anguish. 
" Oh that I could find work, were it ever so hard and ever so hum- 
ble. To be brought to this ! Lord help me !" 

Day after day, Mr. Links continued to go out and to seek for 
Bomediing to do. But every one seemed to turn against him. All 
he met were busy, yet for him there was no work to spare. 

" The watchman on our ward was killed last night," said a man to 
him, who knew something of his extremity ; ^* perhaps you might 

fet the place he has left vacant. The pay is thirty dollars a month, 
know the Mayor and Captain of the Night Police very well^^aniX 
will speak a gcid word for you." ^^^^^^^ by-V^DTJgK 
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This suggestion was made about a week after die last fiiTor re- 
ceived from their unknown friend. 

^^ I will think about it,'' replied Mr. Links, turning off quickIj,to 
conceal the effect made upon him by the proposition. 

" You must think in a hurry," said the man. " There will be 
fifty applicants for the vacant place before night. If you desire it, I 
wiU see the Mayor for you in the course of an hour or two." 

A city watchman ! The knees of the poor old man smote togetber 
at the thought. 

^^ Thank you for your kindness ! I'll call round again in a litlle 
while and talk about the matter with you." 

A city watchman ! And had it come to that ! Could Mr. Linksy 
but a little while before one of the Merchant princes of the town, 
find no other means of earning his bread ? 

Hurriedly did the unhappy man, with a feeling of despair in his 
heart, turn his steps homeward. As he entered his poor abode, bfi 
found, to his surprise, a young lady, whose face had in it some fa- 
miliar features, sitting alone in the little parlor. She arose as he en- 
tered, while a slight flush mantled her face, advanced a step or t^ 
and then paused with her eyes fixed earnestly upon him. Mr. Linb 
bowed sli^hdy, and seemed embarrassed. 

" You do not know me," said the lady, in a sweet, penetrating 
voice, partly offering her hand as she spoke. 

Mr. Links took her hand. As he did so, her's was compressed 
tightly. He shook his head in a doubtful manner. 

" We have long been strangers, ^^A^r / Let us now be fiieods." 

It was Grace ! Her voice was now unsteady, her lips quivered, and 
tears sprung to her eyes : but a loving and tender smile was on ber 
beautifiil countenance. To him, her face was radient as the face of 
an angel. 

^^ Let us be friends, father ^^ she repeated, as she stUl held bis 
band in k tightening grasp. 

The old man's eyes dropped to the floor. He did not speak; nor 
did he attempt to withdraw the hand to which Grace was clinging. 

^^Let us be friends! Let us forget and forgive the past, &tber! 
Dear Father /" repeated Grace earnestly. 

She leaned towards him and looked into his face, with a most 
tender expression. 

" Dear father— " 

But, the work was done. The spirit-broken old man had in bim 
no power to resist an appeal like this. Bending down his face, witb 
the purpose of concealing, in part, the emotions that were oveMnas- 
tering him, he let it rest upon the shoulder of Grace, who, instantly) 
threw her arm about his neck, laid her own face against his, and 
sobbed aloud. The frame of the old man quivered to its centre. 

" God bless you !" he murmured in a broken voice. ^' I have not 
deserved this." 

^^ And all is reconciled ?" said Ghrace, looking up in a few mo- 
ments, her whole countenance beaming with joy^edbyLjOOglC 
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At that instant the wife and daughter entered the room. The^ had 
purposely left it when they saw him approach the house^ thinking it 
best that Grace should meet him alone. 

" If you can ever forgive me," trembled from the tongue of Mr. 
Links. 

" Dear mother ! All is reconciled," said Ghrace, turning to Mrs. 
Links, and speaking with animation. ^^How much of happiness 
is yet in store for us !" 

" And now, dear father, mother, and sister !" said Grace, after all 
had grown calm. ^* You must come home with us. For years we 
have been separated ; now let us make a single household." 

" Oh no ! That cannot be !" quickly replied Mr. Links. 

"Why not?" asked Grace. 

"Oh, no! Oh, no!" This was repeated in an earnest voice. 
^ Never will I consent to become a burden on you. Go on, in the 
way you have begun with so brave a spirit, and sustain those who 
have a natural right to look up to you in their weakness and extrem- 
ity. But, no such claims have we." 

^^ Mother," said Grace, turning to Mrs. Links, and speaking with 
the eloquence of true feeling. " The health of your son is com- 
pletely broken. He needs join tender care almost as much as when 
be was a child. As for me, the duties of a school take nearly all my 
time and attention. My husband and children are neglected, and * 
deprived of many comforts. Will you not come, for their sakes, and 
help me ? And will not Clara come also ? I want her ; I must have 
her. I seek now to confer no favors, but to ask them." 

Grace paused in her earnest speech. Mrs. Links looked first at her 
husband, and then at the wife of her son. Her own heart was leap- 
ing in response to the invitation. 

"Yes, you will come ! I know you will come !" said Grace. " If 
not for my sake, for the sake of Henry." 

" Don't talk so child ! Don't ! You know we can't do what you 
ask," interposed Mr. Links. " It's impossible !" 

"Impossible?" 

" Yes Grace. Impossible ! Shall it be said that I " 

Mr. Links checked himself. 

" Let other's say what they will," quickly answered Grace. " But 
let us do what we know to be right. Now, I am sure you can find 
no wrong in what I propose. Come, then, with us, — Come over and 
help us. We need your maturer strength and wiser counsel. Come ! 
If you love your child, come !" 

" Dear child I you must not talk in this way," said Mr. Links.— 
" We cannot promise to do what you ask.'* 

" But, you will come and see us ?" 

" Oh yes." 

« When ?" 

« Right soon." 

" To day ?" Digitized by GoOqIc 

There was a moment's pause. ^ 
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" Yes, to-day," replied Mr. Links. 

^^ And Clara ; may she not go back with me now ?" 

"If she will." 

The eyes of Grace and Clara met. There was a light of affection 
in both. 

" Come, dear," said Grace. " (Set yourself ready right speedily. 
I have already overstaid my time, and must hurry home again. How 
glad Henry will be to see vou again." 

Clara was soon prepared to accompany Grace. 

" And now," said the latter, as they were about leaving — " I shall 

expect to see you at number three hundred, street, this even* 

ing. Clara won't retufn home until you come for her. We shall 
look for you early to tea. Don't keep us waiting." 

" Heaven bless the dear child !" exclaimed Mrs. Links, as the door 
closed upon Grace and Clara. 

" Amen !" fell in fervent accents from the tongue of Mr. Links. 

^^ She has broken my hard heart all to pieces," said the old man, 
in an unsteady voice. " I feel weak and humble before her." 

** Poor Henry !" sighed Mrs. Links. " Grace says that he is a 
complete wreck. Oh ! how she cried when she told me all about 
him. How utterly prostrate he was, for a period, in body and mind. 
We must see him to-day." 

Mr. Links did not reply. His pride was holding him back ; but 
his heart was drawing him in the way he should go with an almost 
irresistable power; and, in, the end pride was forced to yield. 

On that evening a joyful re-union of the long seperated families 
took place, and, in coming together, there was such a spontaneous 
flowing into each other, that they ever-after remained as one family. 
As the evening began to wane, Mr. Links proposed to his wife and 
Clara that they should return home. 

" Come up stairs first," said Grace, smiling. " I have something 
to show you. We will be back in a little while," she added, speak- 
ing to her husband. " You and Clara can entertain each other until 
our return." 

Grace then ascended to the third story with Mr. and Mrs. Links, 
and took them into the front chamber, which was handsomely fur- 
nished in every particular. 

" This is your room," said she with a sweet and ginning smile. 
"See mother, here are your night clothes on the bed. I sent for 
them. And there, father, is your dressing case. To-morrow, what- 
ever else you want, can be brought over. The back chamber is for 
Clara. Now, not one word of opposition ! We have got you here, 
and don't mean to let you go. You are our prisoners. Good night !" 

And turning quickly, as she kissed her hand to them, she glided 
from the room and closed the door behind her. 

If the prisoners of Grace meditated an escape, they did not attempt 
to execute the design. The fair jailor found them all safe on the 
next morning. 

Digitized by V^OOQ IC 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

When the family met at the breakfast table on the next day, Mr. 
Links looked sober. The fact was, he had not slept much through 
the night. How could a man like him, suddenly placed in such pe^ 
euliar circumstances, sleep ? 

It vas an hour after Grace left them, before he could compose his 
mind sufficiently to retire to bed. At first, he declared that nothing 
would induce him to remain. But his wife had many arguments and 
persuasions to offer^ the weight of which subdued, at length, his op* 
position, if it did not overcome his objections. 

The quick perceptions of Grace, made her fully comprehend the 
state of Mr. Links' mind. She was by no means certain that the 
family would remain with her ; but, she resolved that all a woman's 
tact should be used in the effort to compass that end. 

After the first greeting, as they all met at the breakfast table, Grace 
perceived a shadow begin to settle on the faces of Mr. and Mrs. 
Links. 

** I hope you were comfortable through the night," said the excel* 
lent young woman, smiling in her sweet way. 

^* Oh ; very comfortable," replied the mother of Henry. 

" Pm afraid you dont relish that steak father. It's very badly 
cooked." 

^* Don't speak of it," said Mr. Links, lifting his eyes suddenly to 
those of Grace. 

'* I never was much of a house keeper," added Grace. ^^ And 
now I get on worse than ever ; for nearly all my attention is turned 
towards the school. Manythin^ are getting to be sadly neglected." 

Henry lifted his eyes to the face of his wife, and looked at her 
steadily for a moment. There was something like a tone of com* 
plaint or despondency in her voice, so new, that it surprised him. He 
was about making a remark, when a meaning glance cautioned him 
to remain silent. 

< But," added the young wife, in a more cheerful tone. ^'As the 
day is, so shall the strength be ; or, I will say, help be. Henry has 
often told me of mother's excellent housekeeping, and in resijniing 
this department into her hands, now ; I shall not only get relief my- 
self, but secure the better comfort of the whole family— -especially of 
my husband and children." 

Henry Links, who felt that Grace was underrating herself in the 
eyes of his parents, was about controverting her declaration touching 
her poor housekeeping, which, she perceiving, checked him by a look 
that he understood. 

The father, who had raised his head, for the puipose of tellinff 
Grace that they had no intention of remaining in her house ; affected 
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as much by the tone in which the last sentence was uttered, as by the 
words themselves, bent down again and resumed his meal. 

Grace understood«precisely the effect of what she had said. 

'^ And then Clara can help me so much in the school !" she added. 
" WeVe talked that all over.^^ 

" And what am I to do ?" said the elder Mr. Links, looking to- 
wards Grace with a half amused, half serious air. 

^^ Oh !'' she replied with animation. ^' We'll find something for 
you to do also, as soon as we get Mother and Clara fairly at work." 

Mr. Links had it on his tongue to say that Grace must not think 
of what she proposed ; but, he checked himself. 

After breakfast, the old people retired to the parlors. As soon at 
they were alone Mr. Links said — 

^^ It's no use for Grace to talk as she does. We can't remain here." 

^^I think that it is our duty to 'remain," replied Mrs. Links 
promptly. 

" You didn't say that last night." 

^^ No. But I say it now, and say it understandingly. Grace has 
far too much upon her, and will sink under her burdens if she be not 
relieved of some of them." 

*^ God bless her !" Came almost spontaneously from the lips of the 
old man ; for he was touched with a sudden sense of her goodness 
and self devotion. 

" Henry is able to do nothing," resumed Mrs. Links. ^^ Oh ! He 
is a complete wreck ; and, as Grace said to me, yesterday, needs the 
tenderest care. I cannot leave him, Herman !" 

The mother's voice quivered, and its tones thrilled through the 
heart of Mr. Links, awakening echos that had slept for years. 

" Stay then," he replied, with visible emotion. " Stay and give 
all the aid vou can. But, I can be of no use. Let me return to our 
own house." 

« No-— no. That must not be thought of for a moment." 

^* But how can I stay, Margaret !" 

" What is there to hinder ?" 

^^ Good Heavens ! Can you ask ? Look back, and answer the 
question for yourself." 

" Let us forget the past." 

^^ / cannot. It is before me, waking and sleeping ; while its re- 
buking voice cries into my ears." 

Just then their son came into the room. 

" You will remain with us, father," said he, affectionately, " How 
happy the thought makes me. I have not felt so light of heart for 
years." 

^^ It would not be right for us to burden Grace. She has weight 
enough to bear as it is," said Mr. Links. 

^^ Your presence will make all lighter for her. No — ^no. You 
must not leave us now. She will never hear to such a thing." 

Mr. Links shook his head. 
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^' Why will you not stay, fiither ?" asked Henry, with a more se- 
rious manner. 

" I have not yet given up all my independence," replied Mr. 
Links. ^^ If I had employment, and were thus able to contribute to 
the support of the family, I might not so strongly object. But, I can 
never consent to subsist upon £e unaided efforts of one who should 
rather be borne up herself than be compelled to sustain others. I have 
some pride not yet crushed out by the iron heel of misfortune." 

Henry was silent. He sympathized with his father in the mental 
struggle through which he was passing. 

" Is it only pride that hinders ?" said Henry with a smile, after 
some moments had passed. 

^^ Every thing hinders !" replied Mr. Links, speaking earnestly. 

^^ DonH say mat, father. We think that nothing really hinders," 
returned Henry, in a gentle, almost pleading voice. ^^ And while no 
real impediments are m the way, a hundred considerations exist in 
fiivor of your remaining with us. I am helpless, for the present, and 
Grace is heavily burdened. Too heavily, I fear, for the strength she 
has. Mother and Clara will be every thing to us." 

^^ Let them remain," said the father. ^^ I am willing; for they can 
be of some use." 

" And let you go away !" 

The young man spoke in a voice of unfeigned surprise. 

« Yes." 

^^ Never ! Not for a moment will any one in this house consent to 
such a thing. No— If one remains, all remain." 

Mr. Links, without answering, arose and commenced walking the 
floor with hasty steps. 

For a few moments all were silent. Then Henry said — 

" I will ask one thing." 

" What is that?" enquired his father. 

" Will you stay with us for two or three days ?" 

There was no answer for some moments. 

*^You wiH'not deny us that little pleasure, I am sure," urged 
HeniT. 

" Say jres, Herman — Say yes!" spoke up Mrs. Links. 

^* Let it be so, then," replied the old man, in a half broken voice, 
as he resumed his seat with the air of one who had been subdued 
into submission by the force of a superior power. *^ We will stay a 
few days. It can do no harm in any way." 

" Harm ? It will do good! It will do* you good, and it will do us 
good," said Henry, with feeling. ^^ Your being here has done me 
good already." 

^^ You will stay with us, mother," said Grace, as Mrs. Links came 
into the room, a little while after, where she was making some hurried 
preparations for school. 

*^ Father has consented for a few days," replied Mrs. Links. 

*^ Has he ! Oh, I am so glad. If we get you that lone, we wiU 
keep you altogether." Digitized byXjOOglC 
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« I don't know chUd." 

" Why wonH father consent to stay ?" 

<< He has too much independence of feeling to think for a moment 
of burdenin^^ you." 

(c ^j^y p^^ii i^Q ^i]^ 3Q }yj gg^i^ Grace. ^^ It will not burden, but 
relieve me. You see how it is. Much is neglected while I am ab- 
sent from my family, the best part of my time in school. Oh ! you 
don't know what a relief it would be for me to h^ve you here. Does 
he not comprehend this ?" 

" Oh yes." 

" Then why does he object?" 

*^ He is willing that Clara and I shall remain." 

" And he go away ?" 

« Yes." 

"Never!" 

Replied Grace, shaking her head — ^* Never !" 

" No, we will not think of that. We must all remain, or all re- 
turn to our own home." 

" Can we offer no inducement ?" asked Grace 

" I know of none." 

*^ Would father not remain under any circumstances ?" 

<* Oh yes." 

«« What are they ?" 

" If he had employment, by which he could earn a few hundred 
dollars a year, and thus contribute, his part, to the support of the 
family, he would, no doubt, consent to remain here." 

'^ Well, mother ; we will hope for the best. W^e know not what a 
day may bring forth." 

" Yes dear, we will hope for the best. There is One above who 
knows what is most for our good. In His hands we are, and we will 
trust in Him." 

By this time, the hand on the clock pointed to within a few mm- 
utes of nine. 

^* I must leave you, now," said Grace, affectionately kissing her 
mother as she spoke. " You will find plenty to do until I am re- 
leased from school at noon. There is one thing" and the voice of 
Grace fell, and her face became serious, *^ that I wish you would 
find out for me, if you can. I am afraid, sometimes, that nurse isn't 
as kind as she ought to be to Willy. The dear little fellow qsrings 
into my arms so eagerly whenever I go into the nursery, and cries so 
when 1 leave him, 3iat I am afraid something b wrong. You'll look 
in upon the children, now and then, wont you ?" 

" Indeed will I, Grace. And, if there is any thing wrong, you 
may be sure that I'll find it out. Let your mind be perfectly easy 
about the children. I'll keep Grace with me, and make it my busi- 
ness to see that nothing wrong occurs with Willy." 

" I shall feel so relieved !" said Grace, as Ae turned away, and 
went quickly from the chamber to resume her duties in school. 

Hatf an hour afterwards, as Mrs. Links was passing near die nur* 
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serj door, with little Grace by her side, she heard Willy, who wai 
about two years old, screaming violently, and at the same time, dis- 
tinguished the voice of the nurse, who seemed excited. 

" Hush, I say ! If vou don't hush, Pll shake the life out of you !" 

Mrs. Links opened die door, silently, but quickly. Clinched tight- 
ly in the nurses hands, and forced down upon her lap, was the scream- 
ing and struggling child. 

" Will you hush now !*' said the nurse, angrily, not yet observing 
the presence of Mrs. Links. 

The child still screamed and struggled. 

The hand of the nurse was then uplifted to strike, but, ere the blow 
was given, her arm was caught by Mrs. Links. 

The nurse was, of course, in great surprise, and, for some mo- 
ments, did not exactly know whether she should yield to anger ot 
alarm. 

^^ Give me that child," said Mrs. Links, in a voice so firm and 
authoritative, that the nurse did not attempt resistance as the grand- 
mother lifted Willy from her arms. The child's cries ceased in- 
stantly, and he nestled down upon the bosom to which he was now 
clasped tightly. 

" Go and tell your aunt Clara, dear, that I want her," said Mrs, 
Links to Grace. 

The little girl ran off for her aunt. 

Recovering herself a little, the nurse now made a slight effort to- 
wards asserting her own rights against the intrusions of a stranger. 

^* I'd like to know, ma'am," she began, with some firmness and 
indignation, ** what right you have to interfere in this family ?" 

" Silence !" retorted Mrs. Links, in a voice so authoritative, that 
the girl seemed, for a moment, frightened. 

" I'll leave the house," said she, in a whimpering voice, " if I'm 
to be interfered with in this way by any and every body." 

" The quicker you go the better," returned Mrs. Links, fixing her 
eyes upon the nurse with a look so stem and indignant, that the other 
quailed beneath them. 

Clara came in at this juncture. 

" I have just detected this girl," said Mrs. Links, " in conduct 
towards dear little Willy, so improper, that I cannot trust her with 
him a moment longer. You will take charge of him until Grace is 
through with her morning duties, in school." 

" Indeed I will mother !" returned Clara, taking the child in her 
arms, and casting, at the same time, an indignant glance towards the 
nurse, who now, somewhat humbled, attempted to explain and ex- 
cuse herself. 

^^ Reserve all that for Mrs. Links," said Clara, impatiently. <^ Un- 
kind to dear little Willy ! It is too bad !" And she drew the now 
happy child tightly to her bosom. 

Finding that the odds were altogether against her, the nurse re- 
tired, muttering to herself as she left the room. , ^^^T^ 
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A little while afterwards Mrs. Links joined her husband, who still 
remained in the parlor below. 

** Just to think of it!" she exclaimed , evincing more excitement 
than she really felt. ^^ I caught that wretch of a nurse about striking 
dear little Willy!" 

" You did !'' returned Mr. Links, in surprise. 

^^ Yes. Grace told me that she was afraid all was not right, and 
asked me if I would keep my eyes about me. She had her sus- 
picions that nurse was not kind to the child." 

^* Dl treat that dear little fellow ! The cruel wretch I" 

^^ There is no telling how much the poor child may hare suffered," 
continued Mrs. Links." 

'^ I've seen her strike it many a time," said little Grace, who had 
come into the room with her grandmother. 

"You have?" 

" Oh yes, ma'am." 

** Why didn't you tell your mamma ?" 

" I told nurse that if she didn't stop, I would. But, she said she 
would beat me half to death, if I did." 

" And you were afraid to tell!" 

"Yes ma'am!" 

"Dreadful! Dreadful!" 

" It's never good to trust children with servants," said Mr. Links. 

" Never," replied Mrs. Links. " And these sweet ones must be 
entrusted to. their tender mercies no longer." 

" Oh, grandmother ! I wish you would stay with us always," ex- 
claimed Grace, looking up with eyes half full of tears. " Nurse 
wouldn't be unkind to us then." 

" Ask grandpapa if he won't come and live here ?" said Mrs. 
Links. 

"Won't you, dear grandpapa?" urged the child, leaning her 
arms upon his knees and looking up with a glance of pleading affec- 
tion into his face. " Say yes, grandpapa !" 

The suddenness with which Siis was done, threw Mr. Links off his 
'guard. Already affected by the information that the children had 
been suffering unkind treataient in the necessary absence of their 
mother, this appeal, made so earnestly and touchingly, affected him 
still more deeply. He found his own eyes growing dim, and feared 
to trust his voice in words. 

"Won't you say yes, grandpapa? Oh do! Mother will be so 
glad." 

" How do you know that she will be glad, dear?" half whispered 
Mr. Links. 

" I heard her tell papa so this morning." 

"Did you?" 

" Yes ; and papa said that he would be glad too. We'll all be 
l^d. Won't you stay grandpapa! We'll all love you so?" 

" I'll think about it dear," said Mn Links in a hus^ voice, vrip- 
mg his eyes as he spoke. Digitized by LjOOgie 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The fiict that little Willy was subjected to ill-treatment in the ab- 
sence of his mother, enabled Grace and her husband to use a new 
and stronger argument as^ainst the pride and natiy^e independence of 
Mr. Links. Stul the old man withheld his consent to the so much 
desired arrangement. 

'^ How can I do this, Henry," he exclaimed on the third day after 
he' had come into his son's family, ^^ Me depend on the labor of 
Grace? — impossible ! My food would choke me. Oh, that I could 
find some employment ! My mind is still clear, and I am in good 
health. How hard to be thus set aside as worthless !" 

*^ While you have nothing to do, father," said Henry, ^^ you can 
have no income — ^no means of self-sustenance. Remain, then, with 
OS, at least until you find employment." 

^^ If I had employment, and was thus enabled to contribute to the 
support of the family, I misht not so strongly object. Oh dear ! Into 
what a strait in life am I Drought! Who can tell what his future 
will be ? How little dreamed 1, years ago, of being reduced to an 
extremity like this. No, no, my son, I cannot make up my mind to 
this. It may be pride, or independence, that interposes the barrier — 
no matter, it is there, and, to me, seems insurmountable." 

On the day this conversation took place between Henry Links and 
his father, Grace, so soon as she could get away from her school in 
the afternoon, dressed herself hurriedly, and went out. Her steps 
were directed towards the store of Mr. Markle, the gentleman who 
had interested himself in her favor. Mr. Markle saw, by the counte- 
nance of Grace, the moment she approached him, that she was con- 
cerned about something, and had come for advice or assistance. He 
received her kindly, and said, almost immediately, 

^^ Is there anything I can do for you, Mrs. Links ?" 

^^ There is," replied Grace, a smile coming over her serious face, 
*^ or at least, something that you can do for another, for my sake." 

" Anything that you ask, I think I may reasonably do," said Mr. 
Markle, smiling in turn. 

" I dont know about that," was pleasantly answered. ^* How- 
ever, in the case to come up for your consideration now, I think you 
may safely meet my widies. My husband's father is in very extreme 
circumstances." 

A slight shadow fell instantly on the countenance of Mr. Markle. 

•* Old Mr. Links," said he. 

" Yes." 

'^ I don't think he deserves any consideration from you," remarked 
the gentlenan, in a grave voice. 

''He is the fiEtther of my husband," was the simple, yet touching 
answer of Grace- ^g. ,^^^ by l^OOgle 
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The tone, as well as the words, reached the heart of Mr. Markle. 

^^ Moreover," she added, ^^ he is now in extremity, and that should 
cancel all animosities, if any exist." 

^^ It never cancelled them in his breast." said Mr. Markle. ^^ Never 
can I forget the cruel spirit with which he trampled on your father 
when he was in extremity." 

^^ Oh Sir ! Do not speak of that now,'' quickly replied Grace, '^ let 
us forgive the past." 

" The measure that men mete out to their fellows thould, at some 
time in life, be meted out to them again. It is but a just retribu* 
tion." 

^^ Let us leaved such matters with Him who seeks the eternal good 
of aH," said Grace, solemnly. '^ He can only know where and 
when to apply the rod of correction. As for us, let us show mercy 
and forgive. If we forgive not men their trespasses, how can we ex* 
pect (Jod to forgive our trespasses." 

^^ You are right, no doubt," replied Mr. Markle, '^ but there are 
some things that flesh and blood find it hard to bear." 

*^ It is necessary for us to crucify the flesh sometimes," said Grace, 
smiling. 

*^ As you can no doubt testify firom experience," returned Mr. Mar- 
kle, smiling in turn. 

^^ Such violence is always good for tbe spirit. I, at least, find it 
so," said Grace. 

^^ And I think I may safely trust to your experience. Well, what 
would you have me do? " 

^^ Old Mr. Links, as I have said, is in great extremity. I learned 
this a short time ago, and, the moment it came to my knowledge, I 
sent him, as from an unknown friend, relief." 

^^ I might almost say that you are too forgiving." 

" No, I can never forgive more than I have had forgiven. Then I 
called to see him." 

^^ And he did not turn from you as before ? 

** Oh no, I found him completely broken down. Oh ! how my heart 
pitied him ! Poor old man ! " 

*^ It is a great change for him." 

"Yes, yes!" 

" Well, he has only himself to blame. He pitied none — ^had 
mercy on none. Is it any wonder that in his old age, the measure 
he meted out to others was measured to him again? I think not 
Even in this life there comes to all a just reaction of consequences. 
The good or the evil that a man does, never falls to the earth dead. 
Acts are living things, and rarely, indeed, is it, that their vitality is 
extinguished." 

"Come, Mr. Markle," said>' Grace, speaking in a. pleasant, half 
chiding voice, " All this is unlike you. Mr Links is now crushed 
and humbled to the very earth. Let pity for one so stricken down 
find a place in your bosom." 

" Where is he," asked Mr. Markle. Dig tized by L^OOg le 
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« At our house." 

^ Indeed." There was sarprise, mingled slightly with displeasure 
in his voice. *^ And where is Mrs. Links, and that daughter who 
married the forger Paulette ? Are they at your house also ?" 

"Yes." 

Mr. Markle shook his head. 

" I dont like this," said he. 

" Why not," enquired Grace. 

^' You have enough, and more than enough, to bear already, with- 
out being burdened with the support of an entire family in addition 
to your own. It is not just, Mrs. Links. He must be humbled, in- 
deed, to consent to lean against you, now that he is unable to stana 
alone. It does not in the least, I can assure you, raise him in my 
estimation." 

^' You are too hasty in your conclusions, Mr. Markle," said Orace, 
again speaking in a chiding voice. 

"I dont know. Were I in his place, I would starve before I 
would, under present circumstances, take bread from your hands." 

^^ I declare, Mr. Markle, you are as bad be is," said Grace. 

** Pray dont say that." 

** Well, you are. Now, the fact is, my husband's father is mani- 
festing just the spirit you express. It required persuasion, in the first 
Elace, to get him into mv house at all, and nothing but stratagem has 
ept him there since. The food that I have earned seems to choke 
him as he attempts to swallow it.*' 

"Ah ! That is as it should be," said Mr. Markle. 

** I want him and mother, and Clara, to stay with us. But he will 
not listen to such an arrangement for a minute. Mother could take 
charge of my much neglected family, and Clara could help me in the 
school. Their presence, would, therefore, be a great relief to me. 
Besides, all this would do my husband good. Who knows but that 
it might be the means of restoring his health ! " 

Tears came into the eyes of Grace, and her voice trembled. 

Mr. Markle was affected. 

" Ah ! That alters the case," said he. " And Mr. Links will not 
consent to remain .^ " 

" So far he has positively refused." 

" He has some pride left, then." 

*< Oh yes ! Too much of it." 

" No. It is the right kind of pride. I think more of him for it." 

^* Fm glad," said Grace, smiling once more, " that something 
gives you a prepossession in his favor." 

" Don't flatter yourself that it is verv strong. There are some acts 
in men that we find it hard either to foi^et or forgive. But, what is 
it that you wish me to do in this matter ?" 

** If Mr. Links had emplovment by which he could earn a few 
hundred dollars a year, I &ink he would waive his present objection 
to coming in and forming a part of our family." . r^r^rsio 

" And do you want him so badly ?" ^'^ "^^ by ^OOglC 
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^^ Oh yes ! You dont know how much I need the presence of tto- 
tiier and Clara. Already mother has discovered what I had too good 
reason to fear was the case, that the nurse was unkind to my babe 
while I was absent in school." 

^^ Can it be possible ! The wretch ! " exclaimed Mr. Markle, indig- 
nantly. 

^^How were you treated by your husband's mother, in former 
times ? " asked the gentleman, after a few moment's pause. 
. ^^ Always with the greatest kindness. She called to see me as soon 
as we were married, and manifested the tenderest affection for me." 

** This was not the case with her daughter ? " 

^* Oh, yes it was ! We were intimate friends at school ; so inti- 
mate, that her father removed her on my account." 

"Was that so.?" 

" Yes, this was the reason of her being sent away to the boarding 
school." 

" Where she became acquainted with Paulette ?" 

« Yes." 

" Verily, if this isn't a case where the father's sin has been visited 
upon the child, I never heard of one ! Then there was no opposition 
towards you from Mrs. Links and Clara i Pardon me the freedom 
with which I speak on so delicate a subject. My interest in you 
must be my excuse." 

" Oh no ! • None in the least. But for Mr. Links I would have 
been received into the family with the utmost cordiality." 

" Well — well ! That considerably alters the case. I never heard 
any thing against Mrs. Links." 

" Nor any one else. She is a good woman. Her trials have been 
severe." 

" This I can readily imagine. And you wish to have her in your 
family ?" 

" Oh yes. I can then leave my husband and children and go into 
my school with a light heart." 

" I will see what can be done, then. Call about this time to- 
morrow." 

On the next day, Grace called at the store of Mr. Markle as de- 
sired. 

" Have you any good news for me ?" said she, as she came in^ 

" Perhaps so," replied Mr. Markle, with an expression of coun- 
tenance interpreted by Grace as altc^ether fiivorable. 

" You have found him employment, then .?" 

" I have found him a very good opening I think, and one that may 
lead to a good business in the end." 

" Have you indeed," said Grace with much animation. 

" I saw a gentleman this momm^, who belongs to a large manu- 
facturmg firm at the east. His business here, at present, is to estab- 
lish an agency, and he asked me if I knew a capable trustworthy 
person whom I could recommend for the service. I believe that your 
£Bitfaer-in-law is just the man to suit in all respects^'^igtzed by L3OOQ IC 
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" Do you ? And did you say so ?" 

« I did." 

^* Oh, I am so grateful to you. And inrill be receive the appoint- 
ment ?" 

^^ I presume so ; that is, if he is willing to accept of if 

** Of course he will be willing ; nay, gUd of the opportunity to 
get employment." 

'^ Will you ask him to call upon me to-morrow morning ?" 

" Certainly." ^ 

As Grace made this reply, a shade of thought flitted over her coun* 
tenance. She stood looking^ upon the floor for some moments. Then 
lifting her eyes to the face of Mr. Markle, she said — 

^^ I think I would rather that you would send him a note, asking 
him to call and see you." 

** Why 80, Mrs. £inks ?" asked the gentleman. 

'^ He is an old man, and some natural feelings of pride and inde- 
pendence still linger in his heart. I wish to spare the pain that might 
be occasioned if he knew that employment came through my inter- 
cession." 

Mr. Maride gazed for some moments into the face of Mrs. Links, 
whose eyes had dropped to the floor. 

^* My dear madam !" he at length said, with a feeling that he could 
not hide. *^ Your goodness overcomes me. If it be thus that you 
act towards your enemies, how must it be with your friends ?" 

^* He is not my enemy, Mr. Markle," replied Grace. 

" He has been ; and one of the bitterest enemies you have known 
since the sunlight first shone upon you. But, you are heapbg coals 
of fire on his head." 

^^ Oh ! don't say that !" returned Grace. ^^ Do not tempt my heart 
to feel, for an instant, an emotion of triumph, at the great change 
time has produced. Such an emotion would cause in me the keenest 
pangs ; would rob me of all the pleasure I now receive in the doing 
of what is right." 

" Forgive me," said Mr. Markle, who now saw still deeper into 
the character of Grace, and felt for her a more profound respect. 
Nay, he was even humbled as he measured the quality of his own 
feelings hy those of this excellent woman. " It would be a better 
anfl happier world, if all acted from the heavenly principles that gov- 
ern yoi%" he added in a voice that was much subdued. *^ Nay it 
would be heaven upon earth." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

On the day following this interview of Ghrace with Mr. Markle, as 
dd Mr. Links was preparing to go out for the purpose of again try- 
ing to get some employment, a letter was brought to him. 

^^ Who is that from ?" asked Mrs. Links, as she saw her husband's 
countenance change while glancing over its contents. 

^* It is from a gentleman named Markle," replied Mr. Links. 

"What has he to say?" 

" He wishes to see me." 

" Ah ? For what purpose ?" 

" He says, that he can probably find an opening for me in a busi* 
ness that will just suit me." 

" Oh, Herman ! If this be so how thankful I will be," said Mrs. 
Links in a voice that trembled from a sudden excitement of feeling. 
^^ If you find employment, you will no longer object to remaining 
here." 

" I cannot remain to be dependent." 

" But, if independent, through your own efforts ?" 

" That will alter the case," replied Mr. Links. 

" See Mr. MarUe at once." 

*^ I will call upon him immediately. Ah ! I already begin to fear 
that these suddenly excited hopes are doomed to disappointment." 

" Come home early," said Mrs. Links, laying her hand upon the 
arm of her husband, as he was about going out soon afler the receipt 
of the note from Mr. Markle. " I shall be as restless as the wander- 
ing dove until I see you again. Oh! that this new hope may not 
prove vain." 

Three hours elapsed before Mr. Links returned. There was a 
light in his countenance as he entered the room where his wife sat 
alone, that said ** good news," ere his lips had time to give utter- 
ance to a word. 

" Better than I expected," said he, in a low voice, as he sat down 
beside her, and looked calmly in her face. 

" Have you found employment," she said, striving, as she spoke, 
not to let the trembling expectation of her heart betray itself too fully 
in her voice. 

" Yes," was his simple answer. 

" Oh, I am so glad ! " exclaimed Mrs. Links, clasping her hands 
together, " I am so glad ! But what kind of emplovment ? " 

" I called to see Mr. Markle, as he desired," said Mr. Links, " and 
was met by him with a kindness not manifested before for years. In- 
deed, the last time I saw him, his manner was so repulsive as to be 
almost insulting. Now, he was considerate, and treated me with 
much delicacy. He said that a gentleman was in the city for the 
purpose of creating an agency for a manufacturing establishmenl^ 
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io which he belonged, and had asked him to find, if possible, an in- 
dividual who could be entrusted with the business*' ^ I have already 
mentioned to him your name,' said he, ^ and have sent for you in 
order that we might confer on the subject. Are you doing any- 
thing?" 

"* Nothing,"* I replied. 

*^ ^ How would you like an agency and commission business ?"^ he 
enquired. 

I '* ^ I am ready for anything within the range of my ability,' I 

promptly answered." 

^^ * I tiiink, then, that this would suit you,' said he ; ^ and, if you 
desire it, I will send a note to the gentleman to call around.' This 
was accordingly done. The interview residted as I desired. We 
entered into an engagement before separating. A store is to be taken 
ibmediately, jand a consignment of goods sent on as soon as he re- 

' turns east. All expenses are to be guaranteed to me for the first 

I vear, and money to begin with to be left in the hands of Mr. Markle. 

The commission is liberal, and will, I do not in the least doubt, give 

' me a handsome income." 

' *^ Oh ! How thankful I am ! " said Mrs. Links, when her husband 

ceased speaking, and her eyes looked upwards, as her heart lifted it- 
self in acknowledgments to heaven. 

Not once did it cross the mind of Mr. Links that for this favorable 
turn of fortune he was indebted to the intercession of Grace. It never 
occurred to him while he talked to her of the good prospects opening 

; before him, that her hand had removed obstructions from his way, and 

made the course plain before him. 
From that time the families became one. Mr. Links, though he 

< still felt reluctant to make a part of his son's family, lest it should 

I seem as if he were dependent upon the labour of Grace, had no longer, 

' any reasons to urge against the arrangement, and did not, therefore^ 

make any opposition. Moreover, his two sweet grand-children had 
made their way into his heart, and their love had thrown itself in 

I bonds around him. Grace, too, interested him more and more. There 

was a beauty in her goodness, that put on some new charm daily, and 
made hinf feel happiest when near her. 

I In due time Mr. Links opened bis place of business and com- 

menced receiving goods. Once more he appeared among his old 

t business friends, and, as he came to them as the agent of an exten- 

t sive manufacturing establishment, and with goods to dispose of that 

many of them wanted, he brought a passport to their respect. He 
was no longer poor old Links, the humble suppliant for employment, 
but Mr. Herman Links, Agent for the Manufacturing Com- 

pany. Some few thought proper to remember him as a broken mer- 
chant, by whom they had, aforetime, lost heavily, but the majority 
waived die past, and took him for just what he was worth in the pre- 
sent. 

By the end of a year it was plain to Mr. Links that the agency |be 
had taken was going to turn out fer better than he had anticipated. 
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His clear profit had been over fifteen hundred dollars, and hb line of 
sales was rapidly on the increase. The health of Henry having im- 
prored, he now went every day to his lather's counting-room, and 
engaged in business for a few hours, thus rendering him desirable aid^ 
and receiving therefor a certain share of the profit. 

The union of the two families had grown more and more perfect, 
and there was a mutual dependence among them that drew them clo- 
ser and closer together. Grace gave herself up entirely to her school, 
in which she now had the assistance of Clara, while Mrs. Links took 
charge of the whole household, as if it had been her own. Their 
evening re-unions, when the labor of the day was done, were happy 
seasons, If there was one restless heart among them all, it was tibie 
heart of old Mr. Links. Gradually, as it grew better and better with 
him in external things, and he felt more and more his independence, 
a latent desire to separate from his son's family fixed itself in his 
heart. All the pride of his character had not been crushed out. He 
had been driven by the force of circumstances, whose power he tried 
in vain to resist, into a temporary dependence upon his daughter-in- 
law. In the utmost extremity, help had come from her willing hands. 
It seemed to him, at times, as if every body not only knew ttiis, but 
was ever thinking about it; and the better the new business became; 
and the brighter the prospects that opened before him, the more did 
these thoughts disturb him. Strange as it may seem, as this state of mind 
continued, something like a thin veil was drawn before his eyes when 
he looked at Grace, and it hid a portion of her loveliness. The obli- 
gations that he and his were under to her, at first felt by him to be of 
Sie highest character, assumed an appearance of less importance. 

Remotely did Mr. Links at length begin to hint his desire to be 
again in his own house. His wife, who understood him, affected not 
to perceive, at first, his meaning. But, in time, he made it so plain, 
that she was forced to remark upon the subject. He then said, plain- 
ly, that he thought it would be better for them to be to themselves 
once more. 

^^ I shall feel a great deal more independent," said he, ^ than I 
have ever felt here," 

^^ But, Herman," replied Mrs. Links, ^^ you forget how ^ally ne- 
cessary our presence is here. Grace could not get along without 
us." 

" How did she get on before we came ?" returned Mr. Links, ra- 
ther coldly. 

^^ She was worn down with care, added to severe toil; and tier 
cnildren were unkindly treated by domestics, while she was absent in 
school." 

^^ She will have to be more judicious in her selection of domestics. 
Good ones are certainly to be jtound. Let her get a competent house- 
keeper to see to every thing. Some one who will take yout 
place." 

" There is no one who can really take mv place." ^ 

<<I can't see any reason why you should be compdled to be aile 
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upper servant here," said Mr. Links, with some aspe ity of man- 
ner. 

" Don't speak in that way, Herman ! I am no upper servant ; but 
at the head of this dear family, and I do my work with a loving spi- 
rit. And as for our obligations to Grace, tiiey are so great that we 
can never repay them." 

^' What obligations, pray," said Mr. Links sharply. 

^' She saved the life of our son by her womanly colirage and devo- 
tion. For that I can never sufficiently love her, or do for her. 
Acting from the saitie brave and noble spirit, she provided a home 
for him and his children, and an asylum for us when the storm ji 
adversity beat so sharply upon us. Ah, Herman — " 

" No," said Mr. Links, quickly interrupting his wife, " I will not 
admit this. We came here on a visit, and she managed to keep us 
here, much against my will, for several days. At the end of that 
time I got my present situation, which I would have obtained any 
how. No ! We -are not under such great obligations to her. She is 
a good girl. She has done nobly ; I will admit all that. But I 
don't feel under obligation to her personally. No, no ! " 

Mrs. Links sighed heavily, but made no reply. A brief silence en- 
sued and then he went away. 

During the morning, business led Mr. Links to the store of Mr. 
Markle, who had a good many enquiries to make in regard to his 
success, and the prospect before him. During the conversation that 
ensued, some allusion was made to Grace — 

'* Do you know," said Markle, smiling, " that you are entirely in- 
debted to this excellent woman for your present business ?" 

<^ I do not," replied Mr. Links, with a sudden expression of sur- 
prise. 

" WeU, you are." 

" How so ? Will you explain ?" 

" Upon her personal application to me, and earnest solicitation in 
your behalf, I procured you the agency you now hold." 

^* Yott cannot be in earnest !" said Mr. Links, in a voice that fell 
suddenly almost to a whisper. 

" Entirely in earnest," replied Mr. Markle. " But for her, you 
would never have been even thought of in this business. Ah sir ! 
You were fortunate in having such an angel to take up your cause ; 
for an angel she is. Not content with securing you this desirable 
place, she wished me to communicate with vou in such a way as 
not to leave room for a suspicion in your mmd that she had any 
agency in the aflair." 

^^ And why ?" Mr. Links spoke with earnestness. 

^^ She wished to save your feelings. To remove all cause for a 
sense of obligation towards her. I shall never forget my interview 
with her on £at occasion ! I have tried to be a better man since. 
Hippy are you and yours in dwelling under the same roof with her; 
in breathing the atmosphere of goodness that surrounds ber."^^,^ 
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For some time Mr. Links stood lost in thought. Then bowing, he 
turned away and retired without uttering a word. 

The weak pride of the old man's heart was completely subdued. 
The thin, obscuring veil which had, for some time, been drawn be- 
tween him and Grace was rent away, and he saw her, as before, but 
increased in loveliness. 

A few years have passed. The family of father and son still gather 
at one fireside, that is made bright and warm by the presence of her 
to whom all owe so much And yet, she seems unconscious of hav- 
ing done more than a loving duty, for which she has already received 
an abundant reward. 



THS END. 
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CAPTAIN^ BOOK AND MR. PIGEON. 



BT WZLUAM THACKBBAT. 



The statislio mongers and dealers in geography have calculated to a njcetj 
how many quartern loafes, bars of iron, pies of lead, sacks of wool, Turks, 
Quaiiers, Meihodists, Jews, Catholics, and Church of England men, are con- 
sumed or produced in the different countries of this wicked world: I should 
like to see an accurate table showing the rogues and dupes of each nation ; the 
calculation would form a pretty matter for a philosopher to speculate upon. 
The mind loves to repose, and broods benevolently over this expansive theme. 
What thieves are there at Paris, oh, heavens! and what a power of rogues with 
pigtails and mandarin buttons at Pekin! Crowds of swindlers are there at this very 
moment pursuing their trade at St Petersburg : how many scoundrels are say- 
ing their prayers alongside of Don Carlos ! how many scores are jobbing under 
the pretty nose of Queen Christine ! what an inordinate number of rascals is 
there to be sure puffing tobacco and drinking flat small beer in all the capitals 
of Germany; or else, without a rag to their ebony backs, swigging quass out 
of calabashes, and, smeared over with palm oil, lolling at the doors of clay huts 
in the sunny city of Timbuctool It is not necessary to make any more topo- 
graphical allusions, or, for illustrating the above position, to go through the 
whole Gazetteer; but he is a bad philosopher who has not all these things in 
mind, and does not in his speculations or his estimate of mankind duly consider 
and weigh them. And it is fine and consolatory to think, that thoughtful nature, 
which has provided sweet flowers for the humming bee ; fair running streams 
for glittering fish ; store of kids, deer, goats and other fresh meats for roaring 
lions; for active cats, mice; for mice^ cheese; and so on; establishing through- 
out the whole of her realm the doctrine that where a demand is, there will be 
a supply (see the romances of Adam Smith, Malthus, and Ricardo, and the 
philosophical works of Miss Martineau): I say it is consolatory to think that, 
as nature has provided flies for the food of fishes, and flowers for bees, so she 
has created fools for rogues; and thus the scheme is consistent throughout* 
Yes, observation, with extensive view, will discover Captain Rooks all over the 
world, and Mr. Pigeons ma^de for their benefit. Wherever shines the sun, you 
are sure to find Folly basking in it; and knavery is the shadow at Folly's heels. 
It is not, however, necessary to go to Petersburg or Pekin for rogues (and in 
truth I don*t know whether the Timbuctoo Captain Rooks prefer cribbaffe Or 
billiards). *' We are not birds," as the Irishman says, *^ to^be in half-a-dozen^ 
places at once ; so let us pretermit all considerations of rogues in other coun- 
tries, examining only those who flourish under our very noses. I have travelled 
much, and seen many men and cities; and, in truth, I think that our country of 
England produces the best soldiers, sailors, razors, tailors, brewers^ hatters, and 
rogues, of all. Especially, there is no cheat like an English cheat. Our 
society produces them in the greatest numbers as Well as of the greatest 
excellence. We supply all Europe with them. I defy you to point out a great 
city of the continent where half-a-dozen of them are not to be found : proofs oC 
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our enterprise, and samples of our home manufacture. Try Bome, Chelten- 
ham, Baden, TeopUtz, Madrid, or Czarkoeselo: I have been in e?ery one of 
them, and give you my honour that the Englishman is the best rascal to be 
found in all ; better than your eager Frenchman ; your swaggering Irishman 
with a red veWet waistcoat and red whiskers; your grave Spaniard, with horrid 
goggle eyes and profuse diamond shirt-pins; your tallow-faced German banm 
with white moustache and double ohin, fat pudgy, dirty fingers, and great gold 
thttmb*ring; better even than yournondeecript Russian — swindler and spy as 
he is by loyalty and education— >the most dangerous antagonist we have. Who 
has the best coat even at Vienna ? who has the neatest britzska at Baden ? who 
drinks the best ehampagne. at Paris! Captain Rook, to be sure, of her Bri- 
tannic majesty's service :— -he has been of the service, that is to say, but often 
finds it convenient to sell out. 

The life of a blackleg, which is the name contemptuously applied to Captain 
Rook in his own country, is such an easy, comfortable, careless, merry one, 
that I can't conceive why all the world do not turn Captain Rooks; unless, may 
be, there are some mysteries and difficulties In it which the vulgar know nothing 
of, and which only men of real genius can overcome. Call on Captain Rook in 
the day (in London, he lives about St James's; abroad, he has Uie very beet 
rooms in the ver^ best hotels), and you will find him at one o'clock dressed in 
the very finest robe dt ehambre before a breakfast table covered with the pret- 
tiest patties and delicacies possible ; smoking, perhaps, one of the biggest 
Meerschaum pipes you ever saw; reading, possibly, '* The Morning Post," or 
a novel (he has only one volume in his whole room, and that from a circulating 
library); or having his hair dressed; or taikinfl; to a tailor about waistcoat pat- 
terns ; or drinking soda water with a glass of sherry; all this he does every 
morning, and it does not seem very difficult, and lasts until three. At three, he 
goes to a horse-dealer's, and lonnges there for half an hour ; at four he is to be 
seen in the window of his club; at five he is cantering and curveting in Hyde 
Park with one or two more (he does not know any ladies, but has many male 
acquaintances : some, stout old gentlemen riding cobs, who knew his family, 
and give him a surly grnnt of recognition ; some, very young lads, with pale 
dissolute faces, little moustaches, perhaps, or, at least, litue toAs on their chin, 
who hail him eagerly as a man of fashion j : at sfeven, he has a dinner at Long's 
or at the Clarendon; and so to bed very likely at five in the morning, after a 
quiet game of whist, broiled bones, and punch. 

Perhaps he dines early at a tavern in Covent Garden; after which, you will 
see him, at the theatre in a private box (Captain Rook affects the Olympic a 
good deal). In the box, besides himself, you may remark a young man — very 
young*-one of the lads who spoke to him in the Park this morning, and a 
couple of ladies: one shabby, melancholy, raw-boned, with numberless small 
white ringlets, large hands and feet, and a faded light-blue silk gown ; she has a 
large cap, trimmed with yellow, and all sorts of crumpled fiowers and greasy 
blond lace ; she wears large gilt ear-rings, and sits back, and nobody speaks to 
her, and she to nobody, except to say, ** Law, Maria, how well you do look 
to-night: there's a man opposite has been staring at you this three hours: I 'a 
blest if it isn't him we saw in the Park, dear !" 

**I wish, Hanna, you'd *old your tongue,' and not bother me about the men. 
'You don't believe Miss Ickman, Freddy, do you?" says Maria, smiling fondly 
on Freddy. Maria is sitting in front: she says she is twenty-three, though Miss 
Hickman knows very well she is thirty-one (Freddy is just of age). She wears 
a purple-velvet gown, three diff*erent gold bracelets on each arm, as many rings 
on each finger of each hand ; to one is hooked a gold smelling bottle : she has 
an enormous fan, a laced pocket handkerchief, a Cashmere shawl, which is 
continually falling off*, and exposing very unnecessarily a pair of very white 
shoulders : she talks loud, always lets her playbill drop into the pit, and smells 
most pungently of Mr. Delcroix's shop. After this description it is not at all 
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neeesmry to say who Mftria w ; Miss Hiekmati is her eoApamon, and ttiay life 
together in a veiy snug little house in May-fair, whieh has just been new for* 
nished d la Lotns Qii^atxt by Freddy, as wears posiiiyely infonned. It is even 
said, that the little carriage, with two little white ponies, which Maria drives her* 
eelfin such a fasc'mating way through the Park, was purchased for her by Freddy 
too; aye, and that Captain Rook got it for hini--4i great bargain, of coarse. 

Such is Captain Rook*s life* Can any thing be more easy? Suppose Maries 
says, ** Come home, Rook, and heat a euld ohiokefi with ns, and a glass of 
hiced champagne ;" and suppose he goes, and after chicken— tost for fan«^ 
Maria proposes a little chicken hazard ;— -she only plays for shillings, while 
Freddy, a little bolder, won't mind half-pound stakes himself. Is there any 
great harm in all this T WeU, afiier hal^an-hour, Marie giows tired« and Miae 
Hickman has been nodding asleep in the comer long ago ; and so off the two 
ladies set, candle in hand. 
^ u O — n it, Fred," says Captain Rook, pouring out for that young gentleman 
his fifteenth glass of champagne, '« what luck you are in, if you did but know 
how to back it !" 

What more natural and even kind of Rook than to say this ! Fred is evi« 
dently an inexperienced player ; and every experienced player knows that there 
is nothing like backing your luck. Freddy does. Well ; fortune is proverbially 
variable ; and it is not at all surprising that Freddy, after having had so much 
luck at the commencement of the evening, should have the tabl^ turned on him 
at some time or other. 

Freddy loses. 

It is deuced unlucky, to be sure, that he should have won all the little coups^ 
and lost all the great ones ; but there is a plan which the commonest play-nmn 
knows, an infallible means of retrieving yourself at play: it is simply doubling 
your stake. Say, you lose a guinea ; you bet two guineas, whieh if you win, yoo 
win a guinea and your original stake : if you lose, you have but to bet four gnineae 
on the third stake, eight on the fourth, sixteen on the fifth, thirty-two on the sixth* 
and so on. It stands to reason that yoo cannot lose always; and the very first 
time you win, all your losings are made op to you. There is but one drawback 
to this infallible process : if you begin at a guinea, double every time yon lose* 
and lose fifteen times, you will have lost exactly sixteen thousand three hundred 
and sixty«three guineas ; a sum which probably exceeds the amount of yon? 
yearly income: — mine is considerably under that figure. 

Freddy does not play this game, then, yet; but being a poor-spirited creature, 
as we have seen he must be by being afraid to win, he is equally poor-epirited 
when he begins to lose, he is frightened that is, increases his stakes, and hades 
his ill luck : when a man does this, it is all over with him. 

When Captain Rook goes home (the sun is peering through the shnttees of 
the little drawing-room in Curzon Street, and the f^astly footboy, oh, how 
bleared his eyes look as he opens the door!); when Captain Rook goes hoaie« 
he has Freddy's I O U's in his pocket to the amount, say, of three hundred 
pounds. Some people say, that Maria has half of the money when k is paid; 
but this I don't believe: is captain Rook the kind of fellow to give np a purse 
when his hand has once clawed hold of it? 

Be this, however, tme or not, it concerns ns very little. The captain go^ 
home to Brook Street, plunges into bed much too tired to say his prayers, and ' 
wakes the next morning at twelve to go over such another day, whieh we have 
just chalked out for him. As for Freddy, not poppy, nor mandragora, nor all 
the soda water at the chemist's can ever medicine him to that sweet sleep which 
he might have had but for his loss. ^*Jfl had bet played ray king of hearta," 
sighs Fred, ** and kept back my trump, but there's no standing against a follow 
who turns up a king seven times running: if I had even but pulled up when 
Thomas (curse him !) brought up that infernal .Curacoa punch, I should havf ^ 
suved a couple of hundred ;" and so on, go Freddy's lamentations. Oh, lack* 
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1m8 Freddy! dirnnal Freddy! silly gaby of a Freddy! you are hit now, and 
there is no cure for yoa bnt bleeding yoa almost to death's door. The homcBO- 
pathic maxim of rimilia MimiWnu, which means, I believe, that you are to be 
cored **^ by a hair of the dog that bit you,'* mast be put in practice with regard 
to Freddy— -only not in homiBopathic infinitesimal doses : no hair of the do^ 
that bit him ; but vice verta^ the dog of the hair that tickled htm. Freddy has 
began to play;-— a mere trifle at first, but he must play it out; he must go the 
whole dog now, or there is no chance for him. He mast play until he can 
play no more; he will play antil he has not a shilling \eii to play with« when, 
perhaps, he may turn oat an honest man, though the odds are against him: the 
betting is in favour o£ his being a swindler always ; a rich or a poor one, as the 
ease may be. I need not tell Freddy's name, I think, now ; it sunds on his 
eard;<^ 
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I have said the chances are, that Frederick Pigeon, Esq. will become a rich 
or a poor swindler, though the first chance, it must be confessed, is very remote, 
I once heard an actor, who could not write, speak, or even read English ; who 
was not fit for any trade in the world, and had not the nous to keep an apple- 
stall, and scarcely even enough sense to make a member of parliament ; I once, 
I say, heard an actor— >whose only qualifications were a large pair of legs, a 
large voice, and a very large neck — curse his fate and hisvprofession, by which, 
do what he would, he could only make eight guineas a-week. ** No men," 
said he, with a great deal of justice, ** was so ill paid as * dramatic artists ;' they 
laboured for nothing all their youths, and had no provision for old age." With 
this, he sighed, and called for Ht was on a Saturday night) the forty-ninth glass 
of brandy-and-water which he nad drunk in the course of the week. 

The excitement of his profession, I make no doubt, caused my friend Clap* 
trap to consaroe this quantity of spirit-and-water, besides beer, in the morninf 
after rehearsal ; and I could not help musing over his fate. It is a hard one. 
To eat, drink, work a little, and be jolly; to be paid twice as much as you are 
worth, and then to go to ruin; to drop oflf the tree when you are swelled out, 
seedy, and over-ripe; and to lie rotting in the mud underneath, until at last yoa 
mingle with it. 

Now, badly as the actor is paid (and the reader will the more readily pardon 
the above episode, because, in reality, it has nothing to do with the subject in 
hand), and luckless as his fate is, the lot of the poor blackleg is cast lower still, 
Yoin never hear of a rich gambter ; or of one who wins in the end. Where 
does all the money go to which is lost among them? Did you ever play a game 
at loo foNBixpences T At the end of the night a great many of those small coins 
have been lost, and, in consequence, won : but ask the table all round ; one 
man has won three shHlings ; two have neither lost nor won ; one rather thinks 
he has lost ; and the three others have lost two pounds each. Is not this the 
fact, known to everybody who indulges in round games, and especially the 
noble game of loo! I often think that the devil's books, as cards are called, are 
let out to OS from Old Nick's circulating library, and that he lays his paw upon 
a certain part of the winnings, and carries it ofiT privily: else, what becomes of 
ail the money? 

For instance, there is the gentleman whom the newspapers call ** a noble earl 
of sporting celebrity;"— if he has lost a shilling, according to the newspaper 
aocounts, he has lost fifty millions : he drops fifty thousand pounds at the 
Derby, just as you and I would lay down twopence-halfpenny for half an ounce 
of Macabsw. Who has won these millions? Is it Mr. Crockford, or Mr. Bond* 
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or Mr. Salon-dai-Etniigert T (I do not call thiNM laHer feodemwi gamblefa, 
for their speculation is a eertainty); hot who wins his money, and everybody 
else's money who plays and loses ? Maoh money is staked in the absenoe of 
Mr. Crockford ; many notes are given without the interference of the Bonds ; 
there are hundreds of thousands of gamblers who are itrangerB even to the 
Sdlim d€B Etran^ers. 

No, ray dear sir, it is not in the public gambling houses that the money is 
lost : it is not in them that your virtue is chiefly in danger. Better by half lose 
your income, yoAr fortune, or your master's money, in a decent public hell, 
than in the private society of such men as my friend Captain Rook ; but we are 
again and again digressing : the point is, is the Captain's trade a good one, and 
does it yield tolerably good interest for outlay and capital ? 

To the latter question first:— at this very season of May, when the rooks are 
very young, have yoo not, my dear friend, often tasted them in pies?*~they 
are then so tender that you cannot tell the diflerenee between them and^iigeons. 
80, in like manner, our Rook has been in hi^ youth undistinguishable from a 
pigeon. He does as he has been done by : yea, hd has been plucked as even 
now he plucks his friend Mr. Frederick Pigeon. Say that he began the world 
with ten thousand pounds; every maravedt'of this is gone; and may be con- 
sidered as the capital which he has sacrificed to learn his trade. Having spent 
jB 10,000, then, or an annuity of dSdSO, he must look to a larger interest for his 
money — say fifteen hundred, two thousand, or three thousand pounds, decently 
to repay his risk and labour. Besides the money sunk in the first place, his 
profession requires continual annual outlays ; as thuB— 

Horses, carriages, (including Epsom, Goodwood, Ascot, &c.) £600 

Lodgings, servants, and board 860 

Watering places and touring 800 

Dinners to give ..-••.••• 160 

Pocket-monev 160 

Gloves, handKerchiefs, perfumery, and tobacco (very moderate] 160 

Tailor's bills (£100 say, never paid) 

ToTAXi £1,600 

I defy any man to carrjr on the profession in a decent way under the above 
sum: ten thousand sunk, and sixteen hundred annual expenses; no, it is not a 
good profession : it is not good interest for one's money : it is not a fair remu- 
neration for a gentleman of birth, industry, and genius: and my friend Claptrap, « 
who growls about hi8 pay, may bless his eyes that he was not born a gentleman 
and bred up to such an unprofitable calling as this. Considering his trouble, 
his outlay, his birth and breeding, the Captain is most wickedly and basely re- 
wanled. And when he is obliged to retreat; when his hand trembles, his credit 
is fallen, his bills laughed at by every money-lender in Europe, his tailors 
rampant and inexorable — in fact, when the cot^pe of life will sauter for him no 
more — who will help the play-worn veteran ? As Mitchell sings after Aristo- 
phanes— 

** In glory he was seen, when his vears as yet toeregftmf 
But now when his dotage is on him, 
God help him ! — for no eye of those who pass him by, 
Throws a look of compassion upon him.'' 

Who indeed will help htm?— not his family, for he has bled his father, his 
uncle, his old grandmother; he has had slices out of his sisters' portions, and 
quarrelled with his brothers-in-law ; the old people are dead ; the young ones 
bate him, and will give him nothing. Who will help him?— not his friemls; in 
the first place, my dear sir, a man's friends very seldom do ; in the second 
place, it is Captain Rook's business not to keep but to give up his friends. 
His acquaintances do not last more than a year; the time, namely during which 
he is employed in plucking them; then they part. Pigeoa has not a single 
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tedwr IfiA to hte tail, and how shoaU he hdp Rook, whom, mi rdfte. bo liao 
learned to detest moot ooedially« and has found oni to be a raseall Whoa 
Book's ill day comes, it is simply because he has no more friends; ho has ex- 
Ittusted diem all ; plucked every one clean as the palm of yoqr hand. Ajad 
to arrive at the conclusion, Rook has been spendiofi^ sixteen hundred a year, 
and the prime of his life, and has moreover sunk ten thousand pounds I 1$ this 
& proper reward for a gentleman 1 I say it is a sin and a shame, that an English 
gentleman should be allowed thus to drop down tho stieam without a single 
hand to help him. • 

The moral of the above remarks, I take to bo this: that bladdegging is as 
bad a trade as can be; and so lei parents and guardians look to it, and not ap- 
prentice their children to such a villanous scurvy way of livings 

It must be confessed, however, that there are some individuals who have for 
the profession suoh a natural genius that no entreati^ oi example of paremo 
will keep them from it, and no restraint or occupation oecasionod by anothor 
cdling. They do what the Christians do not do; they leave all to follow their 
master, the devil ; they cat friei>ds, families, and good, thriving, profitable trades 
to put up with this one, that is both unthrifty and unprofil^le. They ace in 
regiments : ugly whisper? about certain midaight games at blind*hooker, and a 
few odd bargains in Horseflesh, are borne abroad, and Comet Rook receives tho 
gentlest hint in tlie world that he had bettor Beil out. They are in oonnting- 
hoQses, with a promise of partnership, for which papa ib to lay down a hand^^ 
some premium ; but the firm of Hobbs, Bobbs, and. Higgory, can never admit a 
young gentleman who is a notorious gambler, is much ofiener at the rases than 
his deskf/and has bills daily falling due at his private banker*s. The fother, 
that excellent man old Sam Rookt 0o well known on 'Change in the waMime, 
discovers, at the end of five yeais, that his son has spent rather more than the 
four thousand pounds intended for hia partnership, and cannot, in common jus- 
tice to his other thirteen children, give him a shilling more. A pretty pass for 
flash young Tom Rook, with four horses in the stables, a protemporaneoas 
Mrs. Rook, very likely, in an establishment near the Regent's Park, and a bill 
for three hundred and seventy-five pounds coming due on the fifth of next 
month ! 

Sometimes young Rook is destined to the bar ; and I am glad to introduce one 
of these gentlemen and his history to the notice of the reader. 

He was the son of an amiable gentleman, ihe Reverend Athanasins Rook, 
who took high honours at Cambridge in the year 1 ; was a fellow of Trinity in 
the year 2; and so continued a fellow and tutor of the College until a living fell 
vacant, on which he seized. It was only two hundred and fif\y pounds a year; 
but the fact is, Athanasius was in love. Miss Gregory, a pretty demure simple 
governess at Miss Mickle's establishment for young ladies m Cambridge (where 
the reverend gendeman used often of late to take his tea), had caught the e3'e 
of the'honest college tutor; and in Trinity walks, and up and down the Trump- 
iOgton road, he walked with her (and another young lady of course), talked 
with her, and told his love. 

Miss Gregory had not a rap, as might be imagined ; but she loved Athanasius 
with her whole soul and strength, and was the most orderly, cheerful, tender, 
smHing, bustling, little wife that ever a country parson was blest withal. Atha- 
nasius ^ook a couple of pupils at a couple of hundred guineas each, and so made 
out a snug income ; aye, and laid by for a rainy day — a little portion for Har- 
riet, when she should grow up and marry, and a help for Tom at college and 
at the bar. For you must know there were two little Rooks now crowing in 
the rookery; and very happy were father and mother, I can tell you, to put 
meat down their tender little throats*. Oh, if ever a man was good and happy 
It was Athanasius : if ever a woman was happy and good, it was his wife; not 
the whole parish, not the whole county, not the whole kingdom, < 
suoh a snug rectory or such a pleasant menage. Digitized by 
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AthtnaiMi«*» ISiai« «9 a seholary too^ was great ; and a« hto ehargea were very 
high* and aa he reeeiTed bat two popilv, tliere was, of eoarse, naoeh anxiety 
among wealthy parents to place their children under his care. Future squires, 
bankersy yea lords and dukes, csme to profit by his instruetions, and were led 
by him graoefully over the •* Asses' bridge" into tho sublime regions of mathe- 
matics, or through the syntax into the pleasant paths of classic lore. 

In the midst of these compaaions, Tom Rook grew up ; more fondled and 
petted, of eoarse, than they; cleverer than they; as handsome, dashing, well- 
instructed a lad, for his years as ever went to college to be a senior wrangler, 
and went down without any so(^ honour* 

Fancy, then, oor young gentleman installed at college, whither his father has 
taken him, and with food veteran recollections has surveyed hall and grass-plots, 
and the old porter, and the old fountain, and the old rooms in which he used to 
live. Faocy the sobs of good little Mrs. Rook, as she- parted with her boy; 
and the tears of sweet pale Harriet as she clung round his neck, and brought 
him (in a silver paper, slobbered with many tears) a little crimson silk purse, 
(with two guineas of her own in it, poor thing!) Fancy all this, and fancy 
young Tom, sorry too, but yet restlci^s and glad, panting for the new life opening 
upon him ; the freedom, the joy of the manly straggle for fame, which he vows 
he will win. Tom Rook, in other words, is installed at Trinity College, attends 
lectures, reads at home, goes to chapel, uses wine parties moderately, and bids 
fair to be one of the topmost men of his year. 

Tom goes down for the Chhsti^as vacation. (What a man he has grown, 
and how hie sister and mother quarrel which shall walk with him down the 
village ; and what stories the old gentleman lugs out with his old port, and how 
he quotes JSschylus, to be sore !) The pupils are away too, and the three 
have Tom in quiet. Alas! I fear the place has grown a little too quiet for Tom : 
however, he reads very stoutly of mornings ; and sister Harriet peeps with a 
great deal of wonder into huge books of scribbling paper, containing many 
strange dii^grams, and complicate arrangements of x's and y^s. 

May comes, and the college examinations : the delighted parent receives at 
breakfast, on the lOih of that month, two letters, as follows : 

VaOM THX BXV. lOLOMOir IHOETSB TO THB BIT. ATBAVASIVB ROOK. 

Trinity, May 10. 

Dear Credo* — ^I wish you joy. Tour lad is the best man of his year, and I hope in four 
more to see him at our table. In classics he is, my dear friend^ facikprincepsf in mathe- 
matics he was ran hard (enire nous) by a lad of the name of Snick, a Westmoreland man 
and a sizer. We must keep up Thomas to his mathematics, and I have no doubt we 
ahall make a fellow and a wrangler of him. 

I send you his college bill, £105 10#^ rather heavy, but this is the first term, and that 
you know is expensive : I shall be glad to give you a receipt for it By the way, the 
Toung man is rather too fond of amusement, and lives with a very expensive set Give 
him a lecture on this score. — ^Yours, Sol. Ssoa-iEB. 

Next comes Mr. Tom Rook's own letter, it is long, modest ; we only give 
the postscript : 

P.8. — Dear father, I forgot to say that, as I Kve in the very best set in the University 
(Lord Bagwig, the Duke's eldest son you know, vows he will give me a living), I have 
been led into one or two expenses which will frighten you : I lost £30 to the honourable 
Mr. Deucease (a son of Lord Crabs) at Bagwigs, the other day at dinner; and owe £64 
more for deserts and hiring horses, which I can't send into Snorter's bill.f Hiring horses 
.is so deaoed expensive; next term I mn«t have a nag of my own, that's positive. 

The reverend Athanasins read the postscript with much less gusto than the 
letter: however, Tom has done his duty, and the old gentleman wun*t balk his 

* This is most probably a joke on the Christian name of Mr. Rook. 

f It is, or was, the custom for young gentlemen of Cambridge to have unlimited credit 
with tradesmen, whom the college tutors paid, and then sent the bills to the parents of 
the young men. 
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pleasure ; so he sends him J6100, with a ** God bless you !" and Mamma adds, 
in a postscript, that *« he must always Iceep well with his aristocratic frieadst 
for he was made only for the best society.'* 

A year or two passes on : Tom comes home for iM vacations, but Tom if 
sadly changed ; he has grown haggard and pale. At the second year's exami- 
nation (owing to an unlucky illness) Tom was not classed at all ; and Snick, 
the Westmoreland man, has carried every thing before him. Tom drinks more 
after dinner than his father likes ; he is always riding about and dining in the 
neighbourhood, and coming home, quite odd, his mother says — ill-humoured, 
unsteady on his feet, and husky in his talk. The reverend Athanasius begiof 
to fi^row very, very grave ; they have high words, even, the father and son ; 
and oh ! how Harriet and her mother tremble and listen at the study door, when 
these disputes are going on ! 

The last term of Tom's under-graduateship arrives ; he is in ill health, bat 
he will make a mighty effort to retrieve himself for his degree; and early in the 
cold winter's morning — ^late, late at night — ^he toils over his books : and the end 
is that, a month before the examinations, Thomas Rook, esquire, has a brain 
fever, and Mrs. Rook, and Miss Rook, and the Reverend Athanasius Rook, are 
'^all lodging at the Hoop, an inn in Cambridge-town, and day and night round 
the couch of poor Tom. 

Oh, sin ! woe, repentance ! Oh, touching reconciliation and burst of tears on 
the part of son and father, when one morning at the parsonage, after Tom's 
recovery, the old gentleman produced a bundle of receipts, and says, with a 
broken voice, " There, boy, don't be vexed about your debts. Boys will be 
boys, I know, and I have paid all demands." Every body cries in the house 
at this news, the mother and daughter most profusely, even Mrs. Stokes, the 
old housekeeper, who shakes master's hand, and actually kisses Mr. Tom. 

Well, Tom begins to read a little for his fellowship, but in vain ; he is beaten 
by Mr. Snick, the Westmoreland man. He has no hopes of living ; Lord Bag« 
wig's promises were all moonshine. Tom must go to the bar ; and his father, 
who has long left off taking pupils, must take them again, to support his sod in 
liOndon. 

Why tell you what happens when there T Tom lives at the west end of the 
town, and never goes near the Temple ; Tom goes to Ascot and Epsom along 
with his great friends ; Tom has a long bill with Mr. Rymell, another long bill 
with Mr. Nugee ; he gets into the hands of the Jews*— and his father rushes up 
to London on the outside of the coach to find Tom in a spunging house in Cur- 
sitor Street — the nearest approach he has made to the Temple since his three 
years' residence in London. 

I don't like to tell you the rest of the history. The ^Reverend Athanasius 
was not immortal, and he died a year after his visit to the spunging house, 
leaving his son exactly one farthing, and his wife one hundred pounds a year, 
with remainder to his daughter. But, Heaven bless youl the poor things 
would never allow Tom to want while they had plenty, and they sold out and 
sold out the three thousand pounds until, at the end of three years, there did not 
remain one single stiver of them ; and now Miss Harriet is a governess, with 
sixty pounds a year, supporting her mother, who lives upon fifty. 

As for Tom, he is a regular leg now— leading the life already described. 
When I met him last it was at Baden, where he was on a professional tour, with 
a carriage, a courier, a valet, a confederate, and a case of pistols. He has been 
in five duels, he has killed a man who spoke lightly about his honour ; and at 
French or English liazard, at billiards, at whist, at loo, ecarte, blind hookey, 
drawing straws, or beggar-my-neighhonr, he will cheat you—-cheat you for a hun- 
dred pounds or for a guinea, and murder you afterwards, if you like. 

Abroad, nur friend takes militarv rank, and calls himself Captain Rook: when 
asked of what service, he says he was with don Carlos or queen Christine; and 
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certain it is that he was ahsent for a couple of years nobody knows where ; he may 
have been with General Evans, or he may have been at the Sainte Pelagic in 
Paris, as some people vow he was. 

We must wind up this paper with some remarks concerning poor little Pigeon. 
Yanity has been litile Pi(reon*8 failing through life. He is a linendraper*s son, 
and has been left with money : and the silly fashionable works that he has read, 
and the silly female relatives that he has — (n. b. All young mep with money 
have silly, flattering she-relatives) — ^and the silly trips which he has made to 
watering-places, where he has scraped acquaintance with the honourable Tom 
Mountcoffeehouse, Lord Ballyhooly, the celebrated German Prince, Sweller 
Mobskau, and their like (all Captain Rooks in their way), have been the ruin of 
him. 

I have not the slightest pity in the world for little Pigeon. Look at him ! 
See in what absurd finery the little prig is dressed. Wine makes his poor little 
head ache, but he will drink because it is manly. In mortal fear, he puts Iiim« 
self behind a curveting camel-leopard of a cab horse; or perched on the top of 
a prancing dromedary, is borne through Rotten Row, when he would give the 
world to be on his sofa, or with his own mamma and sisters, over a quiet pool 
of commerce and a cup of tea. How riding does scarify his poor litde legH; 
and shakes his poor little sides! Smoking, how it does torn his little stomach 
inside out! and yet smoke he will: Sweller Mobskau smokes; Mountcoffee- 
house don*t mind a cigar; and as for Ballyhooly, he will puff you a dozen in a 
day, and says very truly that Poniet won't supply him with near such good 
ones as he sells Pigeon. The fact is, that Pontet vowed seven years ago not 
to give his lordship a sixpence more credit; and so the good-natured nobleman 
always helps himself out of Pigeon's box. 

On the shoulders of these aristocratical individuals, Mr. Pigeon is carried 
into certain clubs, or perhaps we should say he walks into them, by the aid of 
these ** legs." But they keep him always to themselves. Captains Rooke 
must rob in company; but of course the greater the profits, the fewer the part- 
ners must be. Three are positively requisite, however, as every reader must 
know who has played a game at whist: number one to be Pigeon's partner, and 
curse his stars at losing, and propose higher play, 'and ** settle" with number 
two; number three to transact business with Pigeon, and drive him down to the 
city to sell out. We have known an instance or two where, after a very good 
night's work, member three has bolted with the winnings altogether, but the 
practice is dangerous: not only disgraceful to the profession, but it cuts up your 
own chance afterwards, as no one will act with you. There is only one occa- 
sion on which such a mancenvre is allowable. Many are sick of the profession, 
and desirous to turn honest men ; in this case when you can get a good coup, 
five thousand say, bolt without scruple. One thing is clear, the other men must 
be mum, and you can live at Vienna comfortably on the interest of five thohsand 
pounds. 

Well then, in the society of these amiable confederates little Pifreon goes 
through that period of time which is necessary for the purpose of plucking him. 
To do this, you must not, in most cases, tug at the feathers so as to hurt him, 
else he may be frightened, and hop away to somebody else ; nor, generally 
•peaking, will the feathers come out so easily at first as they will when he is 
used to it, and then they drop in handfuls. Nor need you have the least 
scruple in so causing the little creature to moult artificially ; if you don't some- 
body else will : a Pigeon goes into the world fated, as Chateaubriand says- 
Pigeon, il va subir le sort de tout pigeon. 

He muit be plncked : it is the purpose for which nature has formed him ; if 
you. Captain Rook, do not perform the operation on a green table lighted 
by two wax candles, and with two packs of cards to operate with, some other 
Rook will : are there not rail-roads, and Spanish bonds, and bituminous com- 
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panies, and Cornish tin mines, and old dowagers with daughters to marry ? If 
you leave him, Rook of Birchin Lane will have him as sOre as fate ; if Rook of 
Birchin Lane don't hit him, Rook of the Stock Exchange will blaze away both 
barrels at him, which, if the poor trembling flutterer escape, he will fly over and 
drop into the rookery, where dear old swindling Lady Rook and her daughters 
will find him, and nestle him in their bosoms, and in that soft place pluck him« 
until he turns out as naked as a cannon ball. 

Be not thou scrupulous, O Captain ! seize on Pigeon ; pluck him gently but 
boldly ; but above all, never let him go. If he is a stout cautious bird, of course 
you must be more cautious; if he is excessively silly and scared, perhaps the 
best way is just to take him round the neck at once, and sthp the whole stock 
of plumage from his back. 

The feathers of the ho man pigeon being thus violently abstracted from him, 
IK> others supply their place : and yet I do not pity him. He is now only un- 
dergoing the destiny of pigeons, and is, I do believe, as happy in his plucked 
as in his feathery state. He cannot purse out his breast, and bury his head, 
and fan his tail, and strut in the sun as if he were a turkey*cock. Under all 
those fine airs and feathers, he was but what he is now, a poor little meek, 
silly, cowardly bird, and his state of pride is not a whit more natural to him 
than his fallen condition. He soon grows used to it* He is too great a cow- 
ard to despair ; much too mean to be frightened because he must live by doing 
meanness. He is sure, if he cannot fly, to fall somehow or other on his little 
miserable legs : on these he hops about, and manages to live somewhere in his 
own mean way. He has but a small stomach, and doesn't mind what food he 
puts into it. He spunges on his relatives ; or else, just before his utter ruin, 
he marries and has nine children (and such a family always lives); he turns 
bully, most likely, takes to drinking, and beats his wife, who supports him or 
takes to drinking too; or he gets a little place, a very little place: you hear he 
has some tide-waitership, or is clerk to some new milk company, or is lurking 
about a newspaper. He dies, and a subscription is raised for the Widow 
Pigeon, and we look no more to find a likeness of him in his children, who are 
as a new race. Blessed are ye little ones, for ye are bom in poverty, and may 
bear it, or surmount it, and die rich. But wo to the Pigeons of this earth, for 
they are bom rich that they may die poor. 

The end of Captain Rook — for we must bring both him and the paper to an 
end— is not more agreeable, but somewhat more manly and mnjestic than the 
conclusion of Mr. Pigeon. If you walk over to the Queen's Bench Prison, I 
would lay a wager that a dozen such are to be found there in a moment. They 
have a kind of lucifer-look with them, and stare at you with fierce, twinkling, 
crow-footed eyes ; or grin from nnder hufre grizzly moustaches, as they walk 
up and down in their tattered brocades. What a dreadful activity is that of a 
madhouse, or a prison ! — a dreary flagged court-yard, a long dark room, and 
the inmates of it, like the inmates of the menagetie-cages, ceaselessly walking 
up and down ! Mary Queen of Scots says very tonohingly:— 

Pour men mal estranger 
Je ne m' arreste en place ; 
Mais j'en ay beau changer 
Si ma douleur n' efiace ! 

Up and down, up and down — the inward woe seems to spur the body onwards : 
and I think in both madhouse and prison you will $nd plenty of specimens of 
our Captain Rook. It is fine to mark him under the pressure of this woe, and 
see how fierce he looks when stirred up by the long pole of memory. In these 
(sylums, the Rooks end their lives ; or, more happy, they die miserably fn a 
miserable provincial town abroad, and for the benefit of coming Rooks they 
commonly die early: you as seldom hear of an old Rook (practising his trade) 
as of a rich one. It is a short-lived trad^ , not merry, for the gains are most 
precariottSy and perpetual doubt and dread are not pleasant acoompanimenlr of 
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ft professioD :— not agreeable either, fot thbagh Captain Rook does not mind 
being a scoundrel, no man likea to be considered as such, and as such, he 
knows very well, does the world consider Captain Rook :->-*not profitable, for 
the expenses of the trade swallow up all the profits of it, and in addition leave 
the bankrupt with certain habits that have become as nature to him, and which, 
to live, he must gratify. I know no more miserable wretch than our Rook in 
bis autumn days, at dismal Calais or Boulogne, or at the Bench yonder, with a 
whole load of diaeaees and wants, that have come to him in the course of his 
profession ; the diseases and wants of sensuality, always pampered, and now 
agonizing for lack of its unnatural food ; the mind, which must think now, and 
has only bitter recollections, mortified ambitions, and unavailing scoundrelisms 
to con over! Oh, Captain Rook I what nice *' chums" do you take with you 
into prison ; what pleasant companions of exile follow you over theses patrimj 
or attend, the only watchers, round your miserable deathbed ! 

My son, be not a Pigeon in thy dealings with the world :— 4)ut it is better to 
be a Pigeon than a Rook. 
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BT WXUIAX TBAOKXmjLT. 

Patimo a visit the other day to my friend Timson, who, I need not tell the 
public, is editor of that famous evening paper, the * (and let it be said that there 
IS no more profitable acquaintance than a gentleman in Timson's situation, in 
whose ofiice, at three o'clock daily, yon are sure to find new books, lunch, 
magazines, and innumerable tickets for concerts and plays); going, I say, into 
Timson's office, I saw on the table an immense paper cone or funnel, containing 
a bouquet of such a size that it might be called a bosquet, wherein all sons of 
rare geraniums, luscious magnolias, stately dahlias, and other floral produce 
were gathered together — a regular flower-stack. 

Timson was for a brief space invisible, and I was fefl alone in the room with 
the odours of this tremendous bow- pot, which filled the whole of the inky, 
smutty, dingy, apartment with an agreeable incense. *^0 msf quando te 
aapidam^*^ exclaimed I, out of the Latin grammar, for imagination had carried 
me away to ti^country, and was about to make another excellent and useful 
quotation (from the 14th book of the Iliad, Madam,^ concerning ** ruddy lotuses; 
and crocuses, and hyacinths,*' when all of a sudden Timson appeared. His 
head and shoulders had, in fact, been engulfed in tFie flowers, among which 
he might be compared to an}^' Cupid, butterfly, or bee. His little face was 
screwed up into such an expression of comical delight and triumph, that a 
Methodist parson would have laughed at it in the midst of a funeral sermon. 

** What are you giggling at?" said Mr. Timson, assuming a high aristocratic 
air. 

** Has the goddess Flora made you a present of that bower wrapped np in 
whito paper, or did it come by the vulgar hands of yonder gorgeous footman, at 
whom all the little printer's devils are staring in the passage?" ' 

** Stufi*," said Timson, picking to pieces some rare exotic, worth at the very 
least fi(\een-pence; ** a friend, who knows that Mrs. Timson and I are fond of 
these things, has sent us a nosegay; that's alK 

I saw how it was. ^^Augustus Timson," exclaimed I, sternly; " the Pimli- 
coes have been with you ; if that footman did not wear the Pinilico plush, ring 
the bell and order me out ; if that three-cornered billet lying in your snuflf-b^ 
has not the Pimlico seal to it, never ask me to dinner again.' 



«« Wdli if it i{oet/' say* Mr. Timson, who flashed as red as a peoDV, *^ what 
is the harm ? Lady Fanny Flnmmery may send flowers to her friends, I sup- 
pose ? The conservatories at Pimlico House are famous all the world over, and 
the countess promised me a nosegay the very last time I dined there.'* 

*« Was that the day when she gave a box of bonbons for your darling littlo 
Ferdinand ?" 

*• No, another day." 

«* Or the day when she promised you her carnage for Epsom races ?*' 

>* Or the day when she hoped that her Lucy and your Barbara-Jane might be 
acquainted, and sent to the latter from the former a new French doll and tea- 
thinirM" 

*' Fiddlestick I" roared out Augustus Timson, Esquire; **I wish you wouldn't 
come bothering here. I tell you that Lady Pimlico is my friend-— my friend, 
mark you, and I will allow no man to abuse her in my presence : I say ttgBin 
no rom ;" wherewith Mr. Timson plunged both his hands violently into his 
breeches-pockets, looked me in the face sternly, and began jingling his keys and 
shillings about. 

At this conjuncture (it being about half-past three o'clock in the afternoon), a 
one-horse-chay drove up to the * oflice (Timson lives at Clapham, and comes 
in and out in this machine) — a one-horse-chay drove up ; and amidst a scuffling 
and crying of small voices, good-homoured Mrs. Timson bounced into the room. 

*• Here we are, deary," said she : •• we'll walk to the Mery weathers ; and ^ 
I've told Sam to be in Charles Street at twelve with the chaise : it would'nt do, 
you know, to come out of the Pimlico box, and have the people cry, * Mrs. 
Timson's carriage I' for old Sam and the chaise." 

Timson, to this loving and voluble address of his lady, gave a peevish paz« 
sled look towards the straiiger, as much as to say *'^e'« here." 

** La, Mr. Smith I and how do you do ? — So rude — I did n't see you : but the 
fact is, we are all in such a bustle ! Augustus has got Lady Pimlico's box for 
the Puriiani to-night, and I vowed I'd take the children." 

Those young persons were evidently, from their costume, prepared for some 
extraordinary festival. Miss Barbara-Jane, a young lady of six years old, in a 
pretty pink slip and white muslin, her dear little poll bristling over with papers, 
to be removed previous to the play ; while Master Ferdinand had a pair of aan* 
keens (I can recollect Timson in them in the year 1825— a great buck}, and 
white silk stockings, which belonged to his mamma. His frill was very large 
and very clean, and he was fumbling perpetually at a pair of white kid gloves^ 
which his mamma forbade him to assume before the opera. 

And ••Look here !" and •* Oh, precious !" and " Oh, my !" were uttered by 
these worthy people, as they severally beheld the vast bouquet, into which Mrs. 
Timson's head flounced, just as her husband's had done before. 

*• I must have a green-house at the Snuggery, that's positive, Timson, for Fni 
passionately fond of flowers-— and how kind of Lady Fanny ! — Do you know 
her ladyship, Mr. Smith ?" 

'• Indeed, madam, I don't remember having ever spoken to a lord or a lady in 
my life." 

Timson smiled io a supercilious way. Mrs. Timson exclaimed, ** La, how 
odd ! Augustus knows ever so many. Let's see, there's tl^e Countess of 
Pimlico and Lady Fanny Flummery ; Lord Doldrum (Timson touched up his 
travels, you know); Lord Gasterton, Lord Guttlebury's eldest son; Lady Paw« 
paw (they say she ought not to be visited, though) ; Baron Strum — Strom-— 
Strumpf " 

What the baron's name was I have never been able to learn ; for here Timsoo 
burst out with a '» Hold your tongue, Bessy," which stopped honest Mc^i. 
Timson's harmless prattle altogether, and obliged that worthy woman to say 
meekly^ «< Well, Gus, I did not tbiitk there was any harm in mentioning your 
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acquainttnee.'* Giod soal ! it was only l>ecau8e she took pride in her Timson 
that she loved to enumerate the great names of the persona who did him honour. 
My friend the editor was^ in fact, in a crael position* looking foolish hefore his 
old acquaintance, stricken in that unfortunate sore point in his honest, good- 
humoured character. The man adori^d the aristocracy, and had that wonderful 
respect for a lord which, perhaps, the observant reader may have remarked, 
especially characterizes men of Timson's way of thinking. 

In old days at the club (we held it in a small public house near the Coburg 
Theatre, some of us having free admissions to that place of amusement, and 
some of us living for convenience in the immediate neighbourhood of one of his 
majesty's prisons in that quarter, — in old days, I say, at our spouting and 
toasted cheese club, called •^TheForuim," Timson was called Brutus Timson, 
and not Augustus, in consequence of the ferocious republicanism which character- 
ized him, and his utter scorn and hatred of a bloated, do-nothing aristocracy. 
His letters in " The Weekly Sentinel,'* signed '* Lactor," must be remembered 
by all our readers : he advocated the repeal of the corn laws, the burning of 
machines, the rights of labour, &c. Ac, wrote some pretty defences of Rc^es- 
pierre, and used seriously to avow, when at all in liquor, that, in consequence 
of those *' Lictor" letters, Lord Castlereagh had tried to have him muridered, 
and thrown over Blackfriar's Bridge. 

By what means Augustus Timson rose to his present exalted position it is 
needless here to state ; suffice it, that in two years he was completely bound 
over neck-and-heels to the bloodthirsty aristocrats, hereditary tyrants, &c. One 
evening he was asked to dine with the secretary of the Treasury f the * is 
ministerial, and has been so these forty*nine years) ; at the house of that secret 
tary of the Treasury he met a lord's son : walking with Mrs. Timson in the 
park next Sunday that lord's son saluted him. Timson was from that moment 
a slave, had his coau made at the west end, cut his wife's relations (they are 
dealers in marine stores, and live at Wapping), and had his name put down at 
two clubs. 

Who was the lord's son ? Lord Pimlico's son, to be sure, the honourable 
Frederick Flummery, who married Lady Fanny Foxy, daughter of Pitt Cas- 
dereagh, second ead of Reynard, Kilbmsh Castle, county Kildare. The earl 
had been ambassador in '14; Mr. Flummery, his attache : he was twenty-one 
at that time, with the sweetest tuf\s on his chin in the worid. Lady Fanny was 
only four-and-twenty, just jified by Prince Scoronconcolo» the horrid man who 
bad married Miss Solomonson with a plum. Fanny had nothing— Frederick 
had about seven thousand pounds less. What better could the young things do 
than marry T Marry they did, and in the most delicious secresy. Old Reynard 
was charmed to have an opportunity of breaking with one of his daughters for 
ever, and only longed for an occasion never to forgive the other nine. 

A wit of the Prince's time, who inherited and transmitted to his children a 
rast fortune in genius, was cautioned on his marriage to be very economicaL 
'' Economical !" said he; *'my wife has nothing, and I have nothing: I sup- 
pose a man can't live under lA^/" Our interesting pair, by judiciously em- 
ploying' the same capital, managed, year after year, to live very comfortably, 
oatil, at last they were received into Pimlico House by the dowager (who has 
it for her life), where they live very magnificently. Lady Fanny gives the 
most magnificent entertainments in London, has the most magnificent equipage, 
and a very fine husband ; who has his equipage as fine as her ladyship's ; his 
seat in the omnibus, while her ladyship is in the seeond tier. They say he 
plays a good deal — ay, and pays, too, when he loses. j 

And how, pr'ythee ? Her ladyship is a Fashion ablb Authoress. She has 
been at this game for fifteen years : during which period she has published forty- 
five novels, edited twenty-seven new magazines and I don't know how many 
annuals, besides publishing poems, plays, desultory thoughts, memoirs, recol- 
lections of travel, and pamphlets without number. Going one day to chnreh, a 
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lady, whom I knew by her Leghorn bonnet and red ribbons, mehe with poppieft 
and marigolds, braaa ferronifere, great red hands, black ailk gown, thick shoes, 
and black silk stockings ; a lady, whom I knew, I say, to be a devotional cook, 
made a bob to me just as the psalm struck up, and offered me a share of her 
hymn-book. It was, 

HEAVENLY CHORDS; 

▲ OOLLBOTIOV OP 
■BLSCTEB, COHPOSSB, AVD BOITSJ), BT THB 

LADY FRANCES JULIANA FLUMMERY. 

^«being simply a collection of heavenly chords robbed from the lyres of Watts, 
Wesley, Brady, and Tate, te.; and of sacred strains from the rare collectiett^ 
of Sternhold and Hopkins. Out of this, cook and I sang; and it is amazing 
how much our fervour was increased by thinking that our devotions were di- 
rected by a lady whose name was in the Red Book. 

The thousands of pages that Lady Flummery has covered with ink exoeedl 
all belief. You mu8t have remarked, madam, in respect of this liierary feeon- 
dity, that your amiable sex possesses vastly greater oapabiKties than we do; and 
that while a man is lying painfully labouring over a letter of two sides, a lady 
will produce a dozen pages, crossed, dashed, and so beaatifttHy neat and dose, 
as to be well-nigh invisiihie. The readiest of ready pens has Lady Flummery'; 
her Pegasns gallops over hotpressed satin so as to distance all gentlemen riderK 
like Camilla, it scours the plain— of Bath, and never seems pnniahed or fatigiMd; 
only it runs so fast that it often leaves all sense behind it : and there it goes on, 
on, scribble, scribble, scribble, never flagging nnlil it arrives at that fair winnitt|^ 
post on which is written *« finis," or, '' thb end ;" and shows that the ooamoy 
whether it be of novel, annual, poem, or whatnot, is complete. 

Now, the author of these pages doth not pretend to describe the inward 
thoughts, ways, and manner of being, of my lady Flummery, having mndn 
before that humiliating confession, that lords and ladies are personally unknown 
to him ; so that all milliners, butchers* ladies, dashing young clerks, and ap- 
prentices, or other persons who are anxious to cultivate a knowledge of thn 
aristocracy, had better skip over this article altogether. But he hath heard it 
whispered, from pretty good authority, that ihe manners and cuetoms of theae 
men and women ressmble, in no inconsiderable degree, the habits and usngea 
of other men and women whose names are unrecorded by Debret. Oranting 
this, and that Lady Flummery is a woman pretty much like another, the philo- 
sophical reader will be content that we raiher consider her ladyehip in hor 
public capacity, and examine her influence upon mankind in general. 

Her person, then, being thus put out of the way, her works, too, need not 
be very carefully sifted and criticised ; for what is the use of peering into a mill* 
stone, or making calculations about the figure 0? The woman has not, in ifoot, 
the slighest influence upon literature for good or for evil : there are a certain 
number of fools whom she catches in her flimsy traps; and why nott They 
are made to be humbugged, or how should we live ? Lady Flummery writen 
every thing : that is, nothing. Her poetry is mere wind ; her novels, stark 
naught ; her philosophy, sheer vacancy ; how ahould she do any belter than she 
doest how could she succeed if she did do any better? if shie did write well, 
she would not be Lady Flummery ; she would not be praised by Timeen nad 
the criiica« because she would be an honest woman, and not bribe them. Neyc, 
she would probably be written down -by Timson and Co., beeanae, being wa 
honest woman, she utterly despised them and their craft. 

We have said what she writes for the most part. Individually, lAie wtR 
throw off any number of novels that Messrs. Soap and Diddle will pay for; and 
collectively, by the aid of self and friends, scores of •• Lyrics of Lovelineaa,^' 
•« Beams of Beauty,'* •« Pearls of Purity,*' ice. Who dees net teoeUeet tte 
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VDccess which her ** Pearis of the Peerafe" had ? She i« goings to do the 
** Beauiies of the Baronage;'^ then we shall have the *^ Daughters of the Dust* 
men," or some such other coUection of portraits. Lady Flummery has around 
her a score of literary gentlemen, who are bound to her, body and soul ; give 
Ihem a dinner, a smile from an opera-box, a wave of the hand in Rotten Row, 
md they are hers, neck and heels. Videa^ mijiliy ^c. See, my son, with 
what a very small dose of humbug men are to be bought. I know many of 
these individuals; there Is my friend M'Lather, an immense, pudgy man ; I saw 
him one day walking through Bond Sreet in company with an enormous ruby 
breast-pin. «* Mac !" shoeted your hvmble servant, ^ that is a Flummery ruby;" 
mnd Mao hated and eursed us ever after. Presently came litile Fitch, the artist( 
he was rigged out in an illuminated velvet waistcoat— Flummery again«*«**there's 
only one like it in town," whispered Fiteh to me confidentially, *« end Flum- 
tnery has that." To be sure. Fitch had given, in return, half*»4ozen of the 
prettiest drawings in the world. ** I wouldn't charge for them, yon know," he 
Bays, '^for hang it. Lady Flummery is my friend." Oh Fitch, Fitch 1 

Fifty more instances could be adduced of her ladyship's ways of bribery. 
She bribes the critics to praise her, and the writers to write for her ; and the 
public flocks to her as it will to any other tradesman who is pro|Mrly pufled'i 
Out comes the book ; as for its merits, we may allow, cheerfully, that L^dy 
Flummery has no lack of that natural Bsptit which every woman poeaeesee; 
but here praise stops. For the style, she does not know her own languafS^ 
but in revenge, has a smattering of half-a-dozen others. She iiiteilaids her 
works with fearful quotations from the French, fiddle-faddle ezWacts fpom 
Italian operas, German phrases fiercely matilated, and a scrap or two of bad 
Spanish : and, upon the strength of these murders, she calls lierself an an* 
thoress. To be sure there is no such word as authoress. If any yoanf noUe- 
man or gentleman of Eton College, when called upon to indite a copy of verses 
in praise of Sappho, or the Countess of Dash, or Lady Charlotte What-d'ye- 
eall-em, or the Honourable Mrs. Somebody, should fondly imagino that he 
might apply to those fair creatures the title of auc/nx^-I pity that yourng nobl^ 
man's or gentleman's case. > Dr. Wordswortli and assistants would swish thai 
error out of him in a way that need not here be mentioned. Reioember it 
henceforth, ye writeresses— there is no such word as aathoress. Auctor^ madaoi* 
is the word. ^^ Optima ^iu proprii nominia auetor eris;** which, oil conraei^ 
means that you are, by your proper name, an author, not an authoress : iheUna 
is in Ains worth's Dictionary, where anybody may see it. 

This point is settled then, there is no such word as authoress. But what of 
that ? Are authoresses to be bound by the rules of grammar ? The supposition 
is absurd. We don't expect them to know their own language : we prefer 
jather the little graceful pranks and liberties they take with it. When, lot in- 
stance, a celebrated authoress, who wrote a Diaress, calls somebody the prouv 
type of his own father, we feel an obligation to iier ladyship ; the language feels 
an obligation; it has a charm and a privilege with which it was never before 
endowed: and it is manifest, that if we can call ourselves antetypes of our 
grandmothers — can prophesy what we had for dinner yesterday, and so on, we 
get into a new range of thought, and discover new regions of fancy and poetry, 
of which the mind hath never even had a notion until now. 

It may be then considered as certain that an authoiess ought noi to know 
her own tongue. Literature and politics have this privilege in common, thai 
any ignoramne may excel in both. No apprenticeship is repaired, that ie 
eertain ; and if any gentleman doubts, let us refer him to the popular works ef 
^e present day, where, if he finds a particle of scholarship, or any acquaintance 
with any booke in any language, or if he be disgusted by any absurd, stiff, old^ 
tehioned notions of grammatical propriety, we are ready to send him back hie 
st^seription. A friend of oars came to us the other day in great trouble. Hi4c 
dear little boy, who had been for eoote months attach^ to the stables of Mr, Til- 
Si 
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bnry's ettMishmvnt, took a fancy to tlie eorduroy-breechefl of some oSkm 
gentleman employed in the same emporium — appropriated them, and aRei^ 
wards disposed of them for a trifling; sum to a relation—*! believe his niicla. 
For this harmless freak, poor Sam was absolutely seized, tried at Clerkenwell 
Sessions, and condemned to six months* useless rotatory labour at the House of 
Correction. *' The poor fellow was bad enough before, sir," said his father* 
oonfiiiing in our philanthropy; ** he picked up such a deal of slang among ttie 
stable boys : but if you could hear him since he came from the mill ! he knocks 
you down with it, sir. I am afraid, sir, of his becoming a regular prig ; for 
though he*s a cute chap, can read and write, and is mighty smart and handy* 
yet no one will take him into service on account of that business of the 
breeches !" 

•* What, sir!** exclaimed we, amazed at the man*8 simplicity; **8uch a son* 
and yoi] don't know what to do with him ! a cute fellow, who can write, wh« 
had been educated in a stable-yard, and has liad six months' polish in a nni* 
versily — I mean a prison — and you don't know what to do with him ? Make 
%faihionable novelist of him, and be hanged to you !" And proud am I to 
•ny that that young man, every evening, after he comes home from his work 
(^e has taken to street-sweeping in the &y, and I don't advise him to relmquiak 
a aertainty)— proud am I to say that he devotes every evening to literary con>> 

KiiioR, and is coming out with a novel, in numbers, of the most fashionable 
d. 

Thtft little episode is only given for the sake of example ; par exemple^ as 
oiir authntess would say, who delights in French of the very woist kind. The 
IMiblic li,kes only tiie extremes of society, and votes mediocrity vulgar. Froi9 
the Author tkey will take nothing but Fleet Ditch : from the Authoress, only 
the very finest of rose-water. I have read so many of her ladyship's novelsi, 
that, egad ! now I don't care for any thing under a marquis. Why the deooe 
should we listen to the intrigues, the misfortunes, the virtues, and conversaikxis 
of a couple of countesaes, for inst^ince, when we can have duchesses for oor 
•oioney 7 What's a baronet ? pish ! pish ! that mat coarse red fist in his 
•cotcheont turns me sick I What's a baron? a fellow with only one more ball 
than a pawnbroker ; and, upon my conscience, just as common. Dear Lady 
Flummery, in your next novel, give us no more of tliese low people ; nothing 
jtnder strawberry leaves, for the mercy of Heaven 1 Suppose, now, yon 
write as 

ALBERT; 

OR, 

WHISPERINGS AT WINDSOR. 

' BT THS lADT FBAXCXS TttrmiEltT. 

There is a subject — fashionable circles, curious revelations, exclusive excite- 
meioi, ^c. To be sure, you must here introduce a viscount, and that is sadlv 
vulgar; but we will pass him for the sake of the ministerial /9or/c/(t/i//c, which 
i« genteel. Then you might do *• Leopold ; or, the Bride of Neuilly ;" '* The 
Victim of Wurtembur^s" ** Olga; or, the Autocrat's Daughter" (a capital title); 
^^I/enri; or, Rome in the Nineteenth Century :" we can fancy ilie book, and a 
sweet paragraph about it in Timson's paper. 

*«HeNia, by Lady Frances Flummery.^^Henrl ! who can he be? a little 
^ hird whisfiers in our ear, that the gifted and talented Sappho of our hemisphaiB 
\ has discovered some curious particulars in the life of o eer/«m yoimg chevalier^ 
whose appearance at Rome has so frightened the court of the Tu^l-ries. Henri 
de B-rd-ux is of an age when the young god CBn shoot his darts into the bosom 
with fatal accuracy ; and if the M archesini Degli Spinachi (whose portrait o«r 
iovely authoress has sung with a kindred hand) be as beauteous as she is repre- 
sented (and as all who have visited in the exdusrve circles of the eternal dqr 
say slie'is), no wonder at her effect upon the Pr-oe. Verbtan $ap. We f 
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that a few eopiea are still remaiiitng^. The enter {Hridnir pnUishera, Mesare. 
Soap and Diddle, ha^e announced, we see, several other works by the same 
accomplished pen." 

This paragraph makes its appearance, in pmall type, in the •, by the side, 
perhaps, of a disinterested recommendation of bear's grease, or some remarks 
on the extraordinary cheapness of plate in Cornhill. Well, two or three days 
after, my dear Timson, who had been asked to dinner, writes, in his own 
hand, and causes to be printed in the largest type, an article to the following 
effect: — 

••HENRI. 

BT LADT F. FLrMMSRT. 

*• This is another of the f raeeful evergreens which the fair fingers of Lady 
Fanny Flammery are continoally strewing npon our path. At once profound 
and caustic, truthful and passionate, we are at a loss whether most to admire 
^e manly grandeur of her ladyship's mind, or the exquisite nymph-like dell* 
cacy of it. — Strange power of fancy ! Sweet enchantress, that rules the mind 
mt will : stirring up the utmost depths of it into passion and storm, or wreaihing 
and dimpling its calm surface with conntless summer smiles (as a great bard of 
Old Time has expressed it) ; what do we not owe to woman ? 

••What do we not owe her? More love, more happiness, more calm of 
Texed spirit, more truthful aid, and pleasant counsel ; in joy more delicate sym- 
pathy ; in sorrow, more kind companionship. We look into her cheery eyes, 
and in those wells of love, care drowns: we listen to her syren voice, and, in 
that balmy musie, banished hopes come winging to the breast again." 

Tills goes on lor about three-quarters of a column : I don't pretend to onder^ 
•tand it ; but whh flowers, angels, Wordsworth's poems, and the old dramatists, 
one can never be wrong. I think ; and though I have written the above para«> 
graphs myself, and don't understand a won! of them, I can't upon my con* 
aeience, help thinking that they are mighty pretty writing. After, then, that 
Ma has gone on for about three-quarters of a column (Timson does it in spare 
minutes, and fits it to any book that Lady Fanny brings out), he proceeds to 
particularize, thus :— - 

•• The priding excitement which thrills through every fibre of the soul as we 
pemse these passionate pages. Is almost too painful to bear. Nevertheless, one 
drains the draughts of poesy to the dregs, so deliciously intoxicating is its 
nature. We defy any man who begins these volumes to quit them ere he has 
perused each line. The plot may he briefly told as thus : Henri, an exiled 
prince of Franeooia (it is easy to understand the flimsy allegory), arrives at 
Rome, and is presented to the sovereign pontifl*. At a feast, given in his honour 
at the Vatican, a dancing girl (the loveliest creation that ever issued from poet's 
brain) is introduced, and exhibits some specimens of her art. The young prince 
is instantaneously smitten with the charms of the Saltatrice ; he breathes into 
her ear the accents of his love, and is listened to wiih favour. He has, how- 
ever, a tival, and a powerful one. The Popc has already cast his eye upon the 
Apnilan maid, and burns with lawless passion. One of the grandest 'scenes 
ever writ occurs between the rivals. The Pope oflers to Castanetta every 
temptation; he will even resign his crown, and marry her: but she refuses. 
The prince can make no such offers ; he cannot wed her : • The blood of Bor- 
bone,' hs says, • may not be thus misallied. He determines to avoid her. In 
despair, she throws herself off the Tarpeian rock ; and the Pope becomes a 
maniac. Such is an outline of this tragic tale. 

•* Besides this fabulous and melancholy part of the narrative, which is unsur- 
passed, much is written in the gay ami sparkling style, for which our lovely 
author is unrivalled. The sketch of the Marchesina Degli Spinachi and her 
lover, the Duca of Di Gammoni, is delicious ; and the intrigue between th|C 
beautiful Princesa Kalbsbraten and Count Bouterbrod is exquisitely painted : 



every body, of eourse, knows who thfeee vharaoten tre. Tfao discovery of Ihe 
manner in which Kartoffeln« the Saxon envoy, poisons the princess's dishes, is 
only a graceful and real repetition of a story which was agitated thronghoot all 
the diplomatic circles last year. * Scbinken, the Westphalian,' must not be 
forgotten ; nor * Olla, the Spanish Spy/ How does Lady Fanny Flummery* 
poet as she is, possess a sense of the ridiculous and a keenness of perception 
which would do honour to a Rabelais or a Rochefoucault ? To those who ask 
tliis question, we have one reply, and that an example :— -Not among womeot 
'tis true ; for till the Lady Fanny came among us, women never soared so high« 
Not among women, indeed!— but, in comparing her to that great spirit for whom 
our veneration is highest and holiest, we offer no dishonour to his shrine : — ia 
saying that he who wrote of Romeo and Desdemona might have drawn Casta* 
netta and Enrico, we utter but the truthful expressions of our hearts ; in assert- 
ing that so long as Shakspbjjub lives, so long will FLUMfBRT endure ; in 
declaring that he wh^ rules in all hearts, and over all spirits and all dimes, h«« 
found a congenial spirit, we do but justioe to Lady Faony^usUce to him who 
sleeps by Avon !" . 

With which we had better, perhaps, eonclude. Our object has been, to 
descanting upon the Fashionable Aethoress, to point out the influence which 
her writing possesses over society, rather than to criticise of her life. The 
former is quite harmless ; and we don't pretend to be curious about the latter. 
The woman herself is not so blameable ; it is the silly people who cringe ai 
her feet that do the mischief, and, gnlled themselves, gull the meet gullible of 
publics. Think you, O Timson ! that her ladyship asks you for your bemut 
veux or your wit ? Fool ! do you think so, or try and think so ; and yet yon 
know she loves not you, bnt the * newapaper. Think, litde Fitch, in your 
fine waistcoat, how dearly you have paid for it I Think, M'Lather, how many 
aroirks, and lies, and columns of good three-halfpence^a-line matter, that big 
garnet pin has cost you ! The woman laughs at you, man ! you, who faeey 
that she is smitten with yoo*~*laughs at your absurd preteostoiis, your way of 
eating flesh atjdinner, your great hands, your eyes, your whiskers, your coal* 
and your straoge norih-country twang. Down with this Daiikh I Avaont, O 
Circe ! giver of poisonous feeds ! To your natural haunts, ye gentlemen of the 
press ! if bachelors, frequent your taverns, and be eontent. Better is Sally -the 
waiter, and the first cut out of the joint, than a dinner of four oourses, and heo^ 
bug therewith. Ye who are married, go to your homes ; dine not with thoee 
persons who scorn your wives. Go not forth to parties, that you may act Tons 
Fool for the amusement of my lord and my lady; but play your natural follies 
among your natural friends. Do this for a few years, and the Fashionably 
Authoress is extinct. O Jove, what a prospect ! She, too, has retreated to her 
own natural calling, being as much out of place in a book as you, my deer 
M'Lalher, in a drawing-room. Let milliners look up to her ; let Howell and 
James swear by her ; let simpering dandies caper about her car; let her write 
poetry if she likes, but only for the most exclusive circles ; let mantua-makers 
pufi* her— but not men : let such things be, and the Fashionable Authoress is 
no more! Blessed, blessed thought ! No more fiddle-faddle novels 1 no more 
namby-pamby poetryl no more fribble ** Blossoms of Loveliness !" Whee 
will you arrive, O happy Golden Age ? 
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THE YOUNG LORD. 

BY DOVOLAa JERBOLD. 

** Whbn a SOW farrowe/' writes Henrv Lord BroQghaai, in hia '* Dtsserta* 
iioii«," illuttralive of Paley, *^ each pig — by the action of the abdominal 
muscles, being lUerally thrown upon the world—** instantly runs up to one of 
the teats» which he ever after regards as hia own peculiar property.*' So far« 
so well» with the first-born pigs ; for his lordship continues :— ** When more 
pigs than teats are produeedt the latter ones tun to the tail of some of the otherSf 
and suck till they die of inanition."* 

Never before were the advantages and injuries of primo£enitnre more strik* 
ingly* and withaU more afiectingly* displayed. Who eould have believed that 
a parallel was to be drawn between peers and pigs ? And yet the Chineae* a 

1)hilosophic« far-seeing people, must have had some inkling of the curious fact ; 
or, in their harmonious and mysterious tongue, *' the word ' «Aii,' " says Or. 
Mason Good, ** means both a lord and a ftoine,'* It is, however, but just to 
add, that this irreverence of synonym is purely the fault of the Chinese radicals ; 
although, in the whole Celestial language, they ** do not exceed four hundred 
and eleven," 

The reader, after the authority we have cited, must admit that pigs are of 
two kinds : pigs born to teats, and pigs born to tails ! 

(Let us not foe mistaken : far be it from us to mingle in an ttnseemly crowd 
sucking pigs with sucking peers. We hope to be understood as speaking philo* 
•ophically, and not profanely.) 

Young lords, like young porkers, are of two kinds : lords born to teats and 
lords bom to tails. Here, however (and for the sake of our common humanity 
it is great happiness to know it), the parallel ends. Jx>rds, though the twentieth 
of the same house, do not die of inanition ; for though aristocracy has but 
one teat, the state has many most nutritious tails. Tht first-born tugs all bis 
life at the family breast ; the younger Lords Charleses and Lords Augustuses 
have, time out of mind, been wet-nursed at the Treasury. When the inhuman 
mother has refused the bounty of a bosom, a Walpole has benignly given the 
(atness of a tail. The stale, with Lady Macbeth, may cry, 

M ^I have given suck, and know 

How tender 'tis to iove the lord that milks me!** 

And the world has borne testimony to the plumpness of the nursling, to the 
fulness of its checks, the brawn of its thighs, and the loudness of its crying. 
History has shown the state to be a most kind wet-nurse to deserted noble - 
babes ; so kind, that, considering them in the maturity of their powers, it is 
Bometimes difficult to decide who have been most fortunate — the lords of the 
family teal, or the lords of the Treasury tail. 

' However, we live in eventful times, in days of daring change, of most pro- 
fane revolution. The yming lord of the nineteenth century is a much less en- 
viable person than the Young Lord of fifty years ago. If he be the first-born, 
with all the advantages of that happy state, the task set him by the hard and 
grudging spirit of the agre is far more irksome, far more difficult, than that conned 
by his grandfather. His title as a title has not the weight it had ; it has lo«t, 
too, something of the music of its ring upon the leathern ears of a utilitarian 
generation. Hard times for Yonnp Lords, when they may not leisurely saunter 
alon? the path of worldly honour, lest their heels be wounded by the advancing 
toes of the viler orders ! 
Time was when the lord exalted genius ; when the poet was a literary serf, 
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and wore the collar of the nobleman. The bard of high fancies, nobte aspi- 
rations, was protected by the rank of nobility, and the bay, it was thonght, 
could only flourish near the strawberry leaves. The poet had succeeded the 
household jester, and was considered the especial property of the patron. His 
Iordship*s name was to be held a potent and wondrous idol in the dedicatioa 
page of the bard, who was to kneel, and duck beneath, and to utter a strange 
jargon of idolatry and self-abasement. The poet was to clasp his hands in wor- 
ship of the rewarding genius, and his lips, touched with Apollo*s fire, were to 
kiss the dust from the shoe-leather of his literary life-gtver. The sacrifices paid 
to the Ape with the Golden Tooth are harmless ceremonies to the offerings of 
genius rendered, within the last hundred years, to the patron-lord. GeniuSt 
however, no longer wears the livery of the nominally great, and the lord, the 
mere lord, has lost his hymning bondsman. 

The Young Lord of the present time (we mean, the fortunate first-born), 
stripped as he is of many of the sweet prerogatives of a former age, has still a 
deal of good provided for him by the gods. Though his title has not the same 
music, the like note of terror in its sound, that by turns delight^ and awe-struck 
the vassals of other days, there are still broad lands, waving forests, inexhaost- 
able mines, all in perspective his. Though he may have the ears of Midas, 
still he shall have his wealth ; and if he may not, like his ancestors, hang at hii 
own sweet will, an offending seif at the hall-door, it is still a part of his birth- 
right to make gins to catch the wicked. In this day, however, to be anything 
he must be something more than a lord ; if not, his title is but a glittering extin- 
guisher of the man. 

Come we now to the younger brother — the Young TiOrd, still more hardly 
treated by the unjust prejudices of the present hard dealing generation. He 
may, indeed, eschewing a stern, laborious ambition that promises the reward of 
the student and the statesman, surrender himself to th^ blandishments of the 
race-course, and now-and-ihen give his system a fillip with the ancient, time- 
honoured sport of cock-fighting. If he be no longer by his station the exclusive 
patron of literature, he may take under his worshipful protection a wonderful 
f^t-killing terrier: — still, there is something in his name that sheds lustre on a 
badger-bait, and gives no small importance to a hopping-match. Small dubs 
still woo him as a grace and ornament, and very small men are, in their own 
esteem, made considerably bigger by his acquaintance. The lord, as a lord, is 
still a man of topping height among dwarfs ; still an oracle to the witless and 
the dumb. He has been known, in the fulness of his condescension, to drtfe 
stage coaches; and, keeping up the drollery of the disguise, has touched his 
hat to the passengers, thankfully receiving half-crowns, shillings, and sixpences. 

The Young Lord may, at times, witli nothing else to dispose of*~with neither 
talents for public trust, nor industry nor habits for private dealing-— take his title 
to market, and with it turn a profitable penny. Eastward of Temple Bar, there 
still are bidders. Although the prosaic spirit of the times has considerably 
afiected the sale of Young Lords amongst the daughters of the counting-house, 
a title, even if it be not recommended by the most seductive manners, the hand- 
somest figure, and the whitest teeth, finds purchasers in the oriental districts. 
Like Mrs. Peachem*s coloured handkerchiefs, the Young Lord may go off at 
Redrifi*. He may take this credit to himself; that he has ennobled Barbara 
Wiggins, the youngest daughter of Ralph Wiggins, tallow-chandler; that he 
was introduced to the court, and to all the court's great glories, Miss MoidorCt 
the heiress of old Moidore, money-lender and contractor. 

Westward, the Young Lord is a dangerous person, to be especially watched 
by prudent mothers. He is, indeed, of the same family with his elder brother; 
has admittance to the self-same circle; is, probably the handsomest of the 
stock ; and therefore, being a younger brother, a person to be more vigilantly 
considered. The Youn? Lord moves among fashionable heiresses to the live- 
liest distress of thehr disinterested natural guardians : his station givetf him 
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muaty o|>por(aiitiy of reRdermg himwir the most (Miy^htfiti of men to the eus- 
cepiible young, whUst the poverty of his fortune^ makes him detestable to the 
fefLecting old. His very look has in it an invitatibn to elope; he cannot whisper^ 
thai he does not pnt the fatal question. These are the fears of the lynx-eyed 
mother, who very properly descants on the profligacy of the younger brother, 
of his habits of play, bis debts, his horrible liataons, his wickedness in gene- 
xsl; forgeuing not to cast all his faults into deeper shadow by contrasting them 
with the manifold virtues and very many gendemanly qualities possessed by his 
dear, his excellepi relation, the family heir. 

There is, however, an easy road to distinction for the Young Lord : he has 
still within his reach the means of notoriety, with the farther gratification of 
proving to the scoffing vulgar that he is, even in these days, piiviieged in his 
enjoyments ; that his ebullitions of a warm temperament are more eonsiderattjly 
judgod than the vagaries of common folks ; and that when called to account for 
his buoyant eccentricity, he is ** used all gently,*' and, on the part of his censors, 
with due allowance of his social standing. The Young Lord despoils many 
doors of tlieir knockers, and there is a whim, ft novelty in the achievement which 
makes it ** ligM^to Gassio." He breaks a few lamps, and is fined forty- shil- 
liogs ; he pays the money with the fortitude of a martyr, and, with a smile, 
asks his judge if that is all tlie damage. The judge nods assent: forty shil- 
lings from the purse of our Young Lord being, in the punishment inflicted upon 
him by such a mulct, equal to two months' imprisonment to a poorer wag, with 
the ^trifling supplement of hard labour. Thus it is ; unless a man have a 
Young liord for his acquaintance, and can use a crowbar or fling a stone under 
the patronage of the aristocracy, he must pay most disproportionately for the 
recreation. This is obviously wrong, and, in our humble opinion, quite in 
opposition to the meaning of the excellent King John when, one fine day, he 
signed and sealed at Runnymede. 

The Young Lord is sometimes the centre of an admiring circle ; the patron 
of a knot of eccentric spiriu, living on the hem of society, who are yet con- 
vinced that the light of the fashionable world is reflected upon them from the 
Gounlenance of their noble ** friend.*' Under his auspices, in his name, they 
assemble at a pot*house which, dignified by such a gathering, becomes a tavern: 
and witli true devotion, eat and drink their fealty to tl)e Loi^ of Broken Panes. 
Ue sets the fashion of commonplace debauchery, and has a thousand followers ; 
clerks, shopmen, and apprentices, in humble imitation of their great original 
model, 

" Break the lamps, beat watchmen. 
Then stagger to same punk." 

The Young Lord, by his own suflerings, makes a watch-house a place of sport 
far humbler revellers; and fined for being drunk, by the chivalrous air with 
which he flings down five shillings, recommends intoxication as the best of all 
possible frailties to his worshipful admirers. To beard a magistrate is to show 
fine blood; to damn the newspapers, and all their daily histories, high moral 
valour. Thus the Young Lord has still some influence on social life— -still makes 
bis impress on a plastic generation. 

. . We live, however, in times unpropitious to tlie successful development of 
romance. Every day the distance between the noble brawler and the plebeian 
blackguard is lessened, and we know not how soon the Young Lord may, in 
public opinion, toe the same line with the young cobbler ; that is, when both 
engaged in the same midnight mirth, when both animated by the same dignified 
purpose. This is a hard truth for the Fuilus Jovis of the nineteenth centuty, 
who may accuse his stars that he fell not on a more feudal age ; that, coming 
late into this revolutionary world, he must even submit to an ordeal unknown 
to his grandfathers. But so it is. Public opinion is the terrible Inquisition of 
modern times ; and those who, in a former age, were by their birth and office 
held the elect and chosen, are unceremoniously dragged forth, quesdoned, and 
doomed to an auto dafi. We have fallen upon bitter days* 



It k B^ct to be eottsidefed (p«l»7« hunmin^ p ra gsca upon us the necenilgr 
of grave cogitBtbn) what ia to be done with Young Lorda— with thoae who iia 
a happier time would have been bom not to their fatliera and mothera, but to 
the people ; with thoae who, deprived of a teat at home, would have been p«t 
out to wet-nurse on the nation. There was a time when the public treaauiy 
had many tails ; but alaa I alaa ! murderous innovation, with a heart of flint* 
kaa cut them off one by one, and already are othen marked and doomed for 
tzcision. 

What shall become of the younger branches of the ariatocracy, aince they 
nay no longer, to any number, be planted in the garden of the Heaperidea, laid 
out and tended at the public cost? 

The Young Lord (be it still remembered, that we apeak of aecond sobs« and 
80 downwards) looks around him in thia hard, grudging nineteenth century ; 
aurveya every yard of once m^ry England, and, to him, yearning for the awoal 
firaits of former days, finds the land barren ! 

. The Young Lord peepa into the church. Alaa ! though a few good atalkr 
atill remain, the atruggle to get intb one of them is made fiercely many candi* 
dates. And then, the sweet green nooks, the rich pastaii|es, the many 
pleasant places, consecrated for an age to the uses of the sons of orthodoxy, are, 
in a measure, thrown open, impoverished, made desolate, compared to the 
•zclusiveness and plenty of the good old religious times. There are still, it 
must be confessed, many delicious eomera, a thousand aavoury morsels for tbo 
^occupancy and palates of the sons of the ehurch ; but alack ! the crowd elbow- 
ing for the worldly paradi8e,-~the boat, with open mouths, gapini? for the 
food ! The Young Load can no longer lounge into the very penetralia of the 
ooetly edifice ; its manna is not to be had for the mere gathering; he is hustled 
by a mob of lords as good as he ; and handa as white and gentle as hia own, 
claw and scramble for the blessed aliment. 

The Young Lord would try his fortunea on the deep. Again, the spirit of 
the times levels him almost to the common. There was a day when epaulettes 
were to be had for votes ; and the '< aye*' of the papa would bring down deco- 
rative honour on the shoulder of the son ; when gray heads were oomnMNi 
among plebeian midshipmen ; aa common as downy chine among iieutenanle 
and commanders ; when, lucky was the child whose father was one of tho 
twenty freeholders, for his merits, made known to the minister, would be ex- 
alted. Such days are dead and gone : the Young Lord looks into the gun- 
room and the cock-pit, and in those chosen spots, where, in former times, one 
Young Lord sufficed to shed a grace and dignity— there are lords by the half^ 
dozen. Unless more ships are built for Young Lords, they must even tarry in 
the shade; must be still commanded, when they would fain command. 

The Young Lord, disappointed in tlie church* disgusted with the fleet, look* 
towarda the army. Peace, however, inglorious peace, tlirongs the service with 
gentle spirits of his order ; he sees a crowd of lords, and, so long has the sword 
Numbered in the scabbard, not a sprig of laurel amongst the multitude. 

The Young Lord turns his looks towards Westminster. He will practise 
the law. He looks into the courts : what clouds of wigs ! How many hands 
yet innocent of briefs ! Yea, every sea is filled with candidatea for fees, and • 
there is no abiding place for the Young Lord. 

What, then, is to become of our young, our most interesting subject? Are 
all the avenues to fame and profit closed against him ; or, at leaat, are they ae 
beset by suitors that it is to lose all distinction to mingle among them ? What, 
then is left for our Young Lord ? 

The reader is to be admonisiied that we wmdd present society in its inevi- 
table advancement. We do not picture the present Young Lord in this utter 
state of destitution ; we do not assert this to be hia ease in 1839, but aasurediy 
as his certain perplexing condition as the world wears on ; aa abuses, that ia, 
I^ivileges hitherto assured to him are amended, swept away by the spvit of the 
times. •< Young rayensi mvat be fed :*' Young JUords most be nourished ; and 



when all Ae thoarand tatb whereupon Toongf Lords exist are cut off by the fell 
eheare of otility, either they must displace their brethreii, the happy firatobom 
enjoying^ all the milk of primogeniture from their feeding-placea, insisting on an 
equal share of goods, or they mast descend a step in the social scale, and ruffle 
it with the vnlgar. > 

But the Young Lord will not so eondescend. He has still the pride of birth 
—-of ancestry; is still linked with the representative of his family; still haa 
refleoted upon him the barren lustre of his line. What, then, is to be the con- 
dition of the younger sons of pride and rank ? What, in the social revolution, 
silently but steadily approaching, — what course is left to them ? We see hope 
—yes, we descry land. 

N>w Zealand^-world of promise and of beauty !— -rises upon the destitute. 
The Young Lord has still an outlet from crowded England— from the multitude 
amidst whom he is undistinguished, to a land where he may wax great and 
strong by the exercise of those very energies which he may not, from pride and 
prejudice, put forth at home. The position we have taken may, to the nnre* 
fleeting— to thoqe who see in the social state of the present day the type of that 
io come— app^ Utopian, foolish ; insnlting to the illustrious persons to whom 
the argument applies. And yet the very progress of things indicates tbe issue* 
Saint Giles has sent forth his emigrants, and, in due seaaon, so will Saint James* 

The ship may not yet be built; nay, the acorns from which the timbers shall 
be grown, not yet in the earth ; but the prophet sees her dropping down the 
Thames, and sees aboard her freight of younger sons. 

— — " The vanes sit steady 
Upon the abbey towers. The silver lightnings 
Of the evening star, spite of the eity's smoke, ' 
Tell that the north-wind reigns in the upper air. 
Mark, too, that flock of fleecy. winged clouds, 
Sailing athwart St. Margaret's !" 

In the meantime, the Young Lord is the nursling of fortune. What knows 
he of the wants, the stragglings, the sympathies of life ? It is ten to one that 
dmoet the whole purpose of his education is to render him indifferent to the 
great interests of humanity, inculcating within him a polished selfishness that 
feduces the whole world to his immediate circle ; that makes him look upon all 
without that magic ring as naught. At college he takes hononrs as a matter of 
oourse, whilst the plel^ian labours for them. Even in academic groves, he be- 
eomes fortified in those prejudices which separate him from the great mass of 
his fellow-men. Whilst ostensibly giving ear to " divine philosophy," he is the 
frequent scholar of riot and misrule. Bigotry finds him her aptest pupil ; a 
ready soldier for her hoary rights ; the panting follower of her low behests. In 
her cause he can wield a cudgel, and outF>bellow Stentor ; for her beloved sake 
he blows a catcall, and knocks down his man. Do you doubt this, reader ? To 
Oxford, then, or Cambridge: go^ and be converted. 

The Young Lord of our day has, it must be owned, changed from his prede- 
cessor of fifty years ago. He is not the same hero of fortune, who, with im- 
punity, might cane his footman, and kick his creditor. He is, by pnblie opinion, 
put upon his good behaviour; and so, generally conforms to- all the decencies. 
There are to be sure, exceptions ; but we will not dwell upon them. There 
was a time when the Young Lord could take shelter from personal insignificance 
in his title : the nobleman could, as Sheridan has expressed it, *«hide his head 
in a coronet ; now it aflTords no concealment ; but, on the contrary, is a mark, 
drawing the thoughts of men to test the value of the possessor. 

The Young Lord must march with the times, or must be content to be left 
behind with the strsgglers. This is the more incumbent on him as the oM 
resources of his predecessors become every day less ; more urgent, when every 
day serves to show the different destinies of lords who, like Brodgham's |)igs, 
are— lords born to teats and lords born ta telle. 



THE SPORTING GENTLEMAN. 

Bt NIKROD. 

Hunting has been called " a remnant of ancient barbarism ;** and so called 
by one who, no doubt, called himself a clevei fellow. The blockhead ! The 
antiquity of the Goths is nothing to it; we scarcely travel over half a dozen 
pages of the Bible ere the sport begins. — •* And Esau went to the field to hunt 
for venison,'* says th« author of the twenty-seventh chapter of Genesis. Per- 
haps he did so from necessity ; but that this pastime — which doubtless it sooa 
became — seized on the affections of men beyond any other, is evident froia 
Its having stood the test of so many ages, improving as it were, in each, without 
any one venturing to attack what has such high authority to support it. As has 
been elegandy said of it, ** it has (with us) long since become the great and 
exhilarating characteristic of the Knglish country gentleman, transmitted by his 
ancestors to the present generation, equally pure and unimpaired with the glo- 
rious constitution under which he lives.*' We wish Solomon had tried it. He 
is said to have found the pleasures in women, wine, fine houses, fine gardens, 
gold, silver, and music, to be vanity and vexation of spirit ; would that he had 
tried fox-hunting ! 

Biit to be serious. Field sports are congenial with the habits and taste of 
Englishmen, as well as peculiarly suited to their native pith and pluck ; they 
have in fact, a natural tendency to inspire and promote manly spirits, and a free 
and generous conduct; whilst in the present state of society amongst the upper 
classes, they may be said to afford the only effectual counterbalance to the al- 
lurements of great towns and their consequences. Then, on the score of henUhf 
which is said to raise us above man and fate. Cowley says: — 

"Here health itself doth live, 
The salt of life which doth to all a relish give." 

Look into the face of the Sporting Gentleman* and compare him with the 
town voluptuary— a sort of walking quagmire« with jointa like lusiy hinges. 
As the bright;iess of the flame consumes the fuel, so is he worn out long ere he 
attains the age of man ; and how should it be otlierwise ? Indepeiideotly of 
his dividing his time between an anxious conscience and a nauseated stomaeh, 
the very make and composure of the human system demand motion and ezer* 
cise for its relief and preservation, and it will not go on regularly and well 
without them ; and as action is natural and necessary, it is as pleasant as it i« 
t^eful. Indolence is, in fact, the bane of repose^ whereas exercise and fresh air 
produce easiness of mind^ joined with clearness and strength of thought that &t 
us for anything of which we are capable, to say nothing of the truism«— ^lat th« 
devil always employs an idle man. 

It is true, there have been objections made to hunting ; the moat powerful of 
anyt perhaps, by Addison, as resisting our compassion for tiie bnHe creattoa. 
A Frenchman, M. Pascal, says no man goes a-hunung unless it be to fly away 
from Ills thoughts ; whilst Virgil, in his tenth Eclogue, makes Gallus fly to it« 
to relieve his love for his lost mistress, all other expedients having failed ; no 
small recommendation, by the way, to its all-engrossing powers. But what 
value has the opinion of a Frenchman of Monsieur Pascars day, on the merits 
or demerits of the ehase ? We might as well apply to^a Patisiaji for his notions 
of a pastoral, which seldom extend beyond a court ; or to Sir Fopling Flutier* 
who considered all beyond Hyde Park Corner to have been a desert. Viigil 
was a Sporting Gentleman, and so was Pliny the Consul, boUi of whom extol 
the cliase ; and Horace speaks in disgust of an eflfeminate young Roman, who 
had given up the pursuit of manly and invigorating exereises; and, to ccowa 
ally Xenophon calls hunting a princely sport^//is gtfio/ihe gockJ^OO^^ 
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Divines, It is traa, in their dark metaphysics, haira been serere on hnnting^, 
and most others of our manly pursaits. By a perverse application of passag^es 
in the Old Testament, as well as from a corrupt interpretation of Evangelic pre- 
cepts, the retirement and abstraction of a monastic life was represented as the 
state most favourable to virtue ; but, happily for manliind, the more liberal use 
of reason has dispelled such mistaken notions. Providence never could have 
designed that this world should be filled with murmurs and repining, or that the 
heart of man should be voluntarily involved in gloom and melancholy. 

" What more grateful to the ear, 
Than the voice that speaks to cheer!" 

They forget that recreation is an essential part of life, inasmuch as it gives ai 
strength to fulfil the duties of it ; nay, further, it has been insieled upon by some« 
that to occupy one part of life in serious and important occupations, it is neees* 
sary to spend the other in amusements. Then, again, hunting is said to be the 
most threadbare of all threadbare subjects for the pen. This assertion is untrue^ 
It cannot be nn poetical, for it holds out an opportunity to expatiate on the beaQ« 
ties of Nature, with which, Milu>n says, the devil himself was pleased. 

The great Lord Falkland pitied an unlearned gentleman on rainy days*— s 
censure generally applied to Sportsmen. It is true, that the Squire Western of 
his day was little better than an illiterate bnite in the morning, and a drunkea 
sot in the evening; such, however, is not the case now. But, let na proceed 
to a description of the Sporting Gentleman. 

The Sporting GenUeman is for the most part of comely appearance, his 
countenance and frame denoting health and cheerfulness, and cheerful he gene^ 
rally is. And a rare virtue is cheerfolness ;^<it makes more friends than learn* 
ing and wit into the bargain : in fact, it was a proverb among the ancients, that 
a man who can laugh heartily, will never cut your throat. It is malice and 
cunning that render him serious. It may be said of htm, indeed, what Cicero 
said of Catiline — that he lives with the young, pleasantly; with the old, gravely; 
—that is to say, he is well bred enough to put all his friends and acquaintances 
at their ease. He abhors over-refinement, which he considers but a mark for 
profligacy, heartlessness, aud insincerity; and often thinks what okl Fabricius 
would say, were he to rise from ,the grave, and witness the over-strained and 
snnatu^ral state of a great portion of the fashionable society of the preseni age« 
His house, however, abounds with every thing tending to convenience and 
comfort: partly with reference to his station and family, and also with a vieir 
to the repose necessary to himself and friends, after a good day's sport. 

In his general conduct'— in his transactions with the world— tlie Sportinf 
Gentleman has a scrupulous regard to truth, with the most religions intention to 
fulfil every engagement he may enter into, which is the distinguishing charac* 
teristic of a ipentleman. He has, in fact, been educated in the schools of honoor 
—those of Eton and Ghristchnrch, or others of equal note — which have incul* 
eated the most delicate sensibility with respect to these points. But let us look 
a little closer into his character. 

It is a singular fact, that there are thousands of country gentlemen possessing 
tlieir thousands per annum, but who are scarcely known beyond the precincts 
of their own county. It is not so with the Sporting Gentleman. He is almost 
vniversally known by name and reputation, and not only in his native country^ 
but on the continent. When Mr. Thomas Assheton Smith was presented tor 
Napoleon at his eourt, he exclaimed, **M J le s:rand chasseur cT JStngleterre/^ 
And it does not require a man to be a master of fox-hounds, by which his name 
80 frequently appears in newspapers, to be thus known. The mere liaet of his 
being an accomplished Sportsman and horseman is sufficient to blazon him Up 
t^e world. Where is the English gentleman who never heard of the late Lord 
Forrester and Lord Delamere, when they rejoiced in the less distioguished ap» 
pellations o[ «' Cecil Forrester,*' and »« Tom Ghoimondley ?" Ajid what raisM 
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them to the peenfet Why, in great part, theit o4»leferi4)r ki the honting fidld» 
which introduced them to the friendship of George IV» added to thai of hdf 
the nobility of England. 

The Sporiiog Gentleman seldom entang^ himself in the thorny mazes of 
poliiics-— at all events, he is never found amongst the daring apeedes ^ Uiopka 
Hberty, and would as soon seethe devil at his table, as Joseph Home or Daniel 
O^Connel. He is, however, a thoroun^h loyal subject, and in former daya his 
usual daily toast was, ** Church and King, and doum ti>iih the Bump** Re« 
finement has robbed him of his toast, but the sentiment is still cherished by the 
Sporting Gentleman. 

The Sporting Gentleman is a great admirer of the female sex, and, if married, 
bis wife is generally what is called a fine woman* His eye, being accustomed 
to regard the points of the brute creation, does not overlook them in woman, 
knowing that, on the principle of »* like producing like/* it is hopeless to look 
for fine and healthy progeny from an ut;ly, iU*formed mother. The Sporting 
Grenlleman is also proud of his wife : takes her to London for a few weeks in 
the spring, as well as to all the races and race-balls in his neighbourhood ; but, 
as he prefers the air of the country, and well- ventilated apartments to the 
heated saloons of London, his stay in the metropolis is short 

The Sporting Gentleman is very fond of his children, and pnts them on 
horseback as soon as they can stride a saddle. Ho sends his sons to Eton for 
two seasons. He is partinl to the Eton grammar, in the fi»t place : and in the 
next, he was himself at Eton. He afterwards sends them 1o Oxford — where 
he also was—^^nd to Ghri^tchurch, although warned by a friend of the expense. 
«* I will make the sacrifice,*' is his answer, ^* for I wish my sons to be gentle- 
men." Should he have three, the second succeeds to the family advnwson, 
and the third generally enters the army. The law is sui^gested as a fine field 
for the third, but the father has at once an answer, having recourse to poetry 
for a clincher :— 

<* Tom struts a soldier— open, bold, and brave ; 
. Will meakg a acrivenm^^^an excuding knave*" 

" The daughters of the Sporting Gentleman are educated at home by a governess 
ssid other necessary instructors. He is too good a judge to send them to a 
hoarding school, having been let into some of the proceedings of those semina* 
Ties as they are called — and not inaptly, inasmuch as they are the seed-plots of 
Yice-^by his wife. He also puts them on horseback at an early age, esteeining 
tiding an accomplishment, but confines their excursions to the road. He hasr 
objections to their hunting ; first, because he considers it not unattended with 
teiger: secondly, his experience of the cover's side has taught him that It is 
»ot always the court of Diana. 

• The daughters of the Sporting Gentleman are generally much admired by the 
•pposite sex, in great measure the consequence of their very healthy appear- 
snoe, for there is nothing of voluptuousness about a woman without the diivplar 
of good health. But the faet is, hot only have the errors in the physical ednr a« 
tion of the body, in what Dr. Beddoes calls *«the manufacturing them into 
ladies," been avoided,— such as pinching them off in the middle by tisfht lacing 
and so forth ; but the preternatural forcing of their intellectual faculties, to the 
destruetion of the vital energy of their frames, and the banishment of the hlooni 
on the cheek has not been resorted to by these country-bredladies, — and ladies 
Acy really are, notwithstanding the apparent laxity of their discipline, when 
^mpared with other systems. The daughters of the Sporting Gentleman are 
•eldom cut off by consumption in the very hnddins' of their womanhood, if not 
in still earlier life, but live to become mothers themselves, imparting a healthy 
•ffspring to posterity, untainted by hereditary disease. 

The Sporting Gentlqman is always an agriculturist to a certain extent, and 
•ften to a very considerable one, assisted in his operations by a Scotch haililT, 
Wing aware that none other will keep his land clean, and consequently pro-* 



^vicdv^f forainiuBh » it caimot prodtiee com ami weedr at tiie same time. Ha 
|»ri(le8 himself on hia cattle ami aheep, and naw and then exhibite at the Smiths 
fietd show. In nine casea out of ten he ia a liberal landlord, and from the fol* 
lowing eonaidefattona. Firstt being himaelf a pyaetieal roan, he knowa what 
van be done on a iiBrm ; and, also, if the o>iBCBpier ia too highly taxed for rent^ 
he ia aware he cannot do justice to it Secondly, hia pnirsaits in life bringing 
him ofteniimea in contact with his tenanta, he haa a feelings for their welfori 
beyond tliat of a mere landlord. They are brcvher sporUmen, in fact, and a 
bond of social onion exists between them and their families, of great moral 
Btrength. 

The Sporting Gentleman is a kind master to his servanta— aerenl of them 
being conaidered as heir-looms on the eatate-^descending from father to aoo; 
and dying in the servtee of the latter, or retiring on the fruits of their service* 
But he keeps a tight hand upon them, those in his stables especial ly-*-the high 
condition of hia hunters, aa well as the neat ** turn out** of hia equipages, being 
a grand consideration with him. Experience has taught him two leaaons tooch^ 
ing this matter,-~the one, that aervants like soldiers, under a relaxed system of 
mastership, are nerer really good ; the other, that a good master makes good 
servants, kindness having more influence than fear. 

The Sporting Gentleman prides himself on keeping what ia «died a good 
house^-and in the real John Bull acceptation of this term— -not a grand display 
in the family dining-room, with scantiness in the servants' hall, but plenty 
everywhere, and to *^* comers and goera*' as well. Still, without condescendii)^ 
to enter into the minutisa of the butlery and the pantry, his injunctiama are, that 
there be no wilful wasie. The butler looka to it in his department, and over 
the kitchen ehimney^ptece ia this aeasonable hint in lettera six inches in lengthy 
-^**Want not; waate not." Neither are the poor of his nrighboorhood foiv 
gotten by the Spotting Gentleman. Broken victuals and soup are served out 
to them twice a week through the winter, from his kitchen ; and he gladdens 
their hearts at Christmas t>y a distribution of meat and coals, in addition IA 
arti(;les of female apparel, suitable to the season, by his lady. v 

The Sporting Gendeman givea a dinner to his tenants twiee a year, at his 
rent days, and often presides at it himself. This latter point, however, is ios- 
material ; he does what is much more beneficial to them and to hia neighbours ; 
he drops great part of the money he recsives on the spot on which it is prd» 
I dueed, in lieu of taking it to enrich strangera who neitlier know, nor dare a ruak 
( for himself or any one belonging to him. 

The Sporting Gemkman ta oftentimes in pariiamsnt, and then generally for 
r the county in which he Uvea. He is called upon by his station to go theca^ 

although it be not much to his taste ; but when he does go, he goes as his 
hunter goes over the couatry^ with his bead at liberty f he will not stand a 
1 martingal. In other words he will suffer no one— not even the *' unwaAhed"*-«- 
r to tell him how he is to act, or for or against what he is to vote. Neither is 

r party his object. He wants no favours, the good of the eoontry being his chief 

aim. In fact, he conrts not popularity at its expense ; he is too pRmd to do it : 

" This, my prize, I never shall forego ; 

This, who but touches, warriors, is my foe.** 

The Sporting Gentleman is on the Turf. That is, he has two or three 
thorough-bred brood mares, and runs their produce at the neighbouring races-^ 
say, within a radius of fifty miles. Racing, with him, however, is only a 
secondary pprsuit. Still, aa &r as he goes, he enters into it with spirit. Ha 
gives large sums for mares of the moat fashionable blood, knowing that to breed 
from any other is to incur certain loss; and he selects the best stud-horses to 
breed from, regardless of the heavy expense. He is proud of his paddocks, 
which he has planned himself after the newest system, being about a fourth of 
the size of those in his faiher*s time s and bis young racing stock are fed chiefly 
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on dry food, by wUch they are foreed into size and form, and aa aoch have 
generally the best of their neighbours. He does not back them at the post 
beyond a few pounds, still less attempt to make what is called *^ a Book,'* and 
this for two reasons. FirstF— be is aware that there are very long odds againal 
him, or against any other private gentleman on a race^courae. Secondly, he ia 
well assured that not one man in a thousand possesses the powers of cnlcuia« 
tion sufficient to enable him to make a winning-book ; and lastly, it is not con* 
genial with his feelings.''^ He considers 'liinfra dig, to be in constant communis 
cation with a most disreputable order in society— the public betiing-men of 
the day. 

The Sporting Gentleman, however, occasionally performs the office of gen- 
tleman-jockey, at some of our first privata race-meetings, and occasionally at 
- public ones, for stakes whose articles express that the riders of the horses should 
be gentlemen. And he will take great pains to prepare himself for this office« 
either on his own account, or to serve a friend, whose horse he may be asked 
to ride. He will go through tha ^regular process of training, by severe exercise, 
for wind, and of reducing his weight by fasting, each of which is no small 
sacrifice to those who have not been accustomed to any compulsory exertions 
and self-denials. Ambition, however, has something to do with all this : he is 
proud of, and anxious to display his fine horsemanship, and the winning a race, 
by a head, for a friend, is esteemed one of the most gratifying events of his life. 

The Sporting Gentleman is proud of exhibiting his stables and their contents ; 
and on the arrival of his sporting acquaintance and friends at his hall, the first 
^alk is to his stables. The superior condition of his horses is his principal 
boast on tliese occasions ; and it has been his aim to make as many converts aa 
he can to the means by which it has been obtained, out of his regard to that 
noble animal, the horse, and from a wish to diminish his auiferings. Add to 
this, he urges this means — the in-door treatment of hunters in the summer^-on 
the score of economy, assuring his friends, tliat five hunters so treated will do 
the work of six of those which have been summered in the fields, as was form- 
erly the practice pursued by ninety-nine sportsmen in a hundred, to the destruc- 
tion of a third of their studs by either accidents or diseases, of both of which it 
was the most prolific source. 

Amongst other pastimes, the Sporting Gentleman is fond of what ia termed 
** The Road ;" and if he have not (as several of his genus have) a regular team 
of coach-horses at work all the year round, he generally contrives to make up 
what is called a ** scratch team*' in the summer— some of his hunters, who have 
father lost their pace, contributing towards it. And^e patronizea *' The Road** 
jand all that belongs to it. A mail and a stage-cAch pass daily through hia 
nearest village, at a certain public-house in which a refreshing glass is always 
ready, at his expense, for the coachmen and guards. He also directs his atten- 
4ion to the state of the roads in hia neighbourhood ; and to his countenance and 
presence are to be attributed sundry improvements and ameliorations in the im^ 
portant operations of travelling. 

The Sporting Gentleman has once in his life been abroad-— a foreign tonr 
having been considered by his father an essential part of an English gentle- 
man's education. But the continent is little to his taste; he misses the com- 
forts of his hall, and the habits and pursuits of the people are at variance with 
bis own. 

The Sporting Gentleman is a preserver of game in his covers and woods, for 
the amusement of himself and his friends; hot a still stricter preserver of foxes— « 
finding from experience, that game and foxes can be preserved tog^her, on the 
same spot. But he is not content with the tame diversion afforded by partridges 

* It is a curious fact, that men who come under the true denomination of SporUmenf 
are seldom ardent admirers of the Turf. On the day of the last Epsom Derby, three 
masters of fox-hounds, namely, Mr. Thomas Assheton Smith, the Eazfaf Kinlore, and 
the Honourable Colonel Lowther, remained in London. DigtizeaiDy ^^ v 
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and pheflsaiHs; he visits Scotland in ihe'Au^st month, which, from the wild- 
ness of the quarry, is quite in unison with his idea of wherein the perfection of 
shootinf^ consists. Neither is he content with grouse ; but, with rifle in hand, 
pursues the slag of the forest, and has been known to kill from his own shoulder, 
apwards of sixty of those animals in one year— a feat that has been performed 
by the celebrated Captain Ross, Rossie Castle, N. B. He looks upon deer«- 
Btalking as the foz*hnnting of shooting; and, on his return home, amuses his 
iamily and friends with a reeital of what he has done. And heihas a fine field 
for the descriptive. The majestic scenery of the Highlands ; the motions of 
the deer under every variety of pursuit and danger ; their' sagacity and self- 
possession ; their courage and noble bearing ; the bay ; the method in which 
they are prepared for being taken home; and many other particulars relating 
to their natural history and habits, are themes worthy of any man's tongue or 
pen.* 

The Sporting Gentleman visits Melton Mowbray generally once in the year* 
for a longer or shorter period, as circumsianees may direct ; and occasionally 
spends the entire hunting-season in that emporium of fox-hunting. In the latter 
ease, he is called upon to open his purse-strings, and increase the strength of 
his stud to the number of fourteen, — less not being sufficient for six days* hunt- 
ing in each week, which the circumstance of there being three packs of fox- 
hounds within daily reach of that town, enables him to avail himself of. And 
he is likewise called upon to make another addition to his establish me nt-~ 
namely, a first rate man cook. Mrs. Jennings is all very well — a top-sawyer, 
indeed, in the provincials,^— but she will not do for Melton v Mowbray. ^*NU 
ibi plebeium;^* and next to a slow horse, nothing is less in character with the 
place than the animal so often sought after by housekeepers in other parts of the 
world, where the palate is not so refined,— namely, ** the good plain cook." 

It often happens that the Sporting Gentlemen is himself the roaster of fox- 
hounds ; let us, then, look at him in that character. His heart and soul are in 
the whole thing, and he devotes half his time to it at least, forasmuch as, with- 
out the master's eye, and that the eye of a sportsman^ a failure in some deparl- 
ment of the undertaking is the natural and inevitable consequence. His object 
is to show sport to his field ^ to give satisfaction to the country ; and in his 
endeavours to do so, he spares neither his purse nor )iis pains. Still, he does 
.not launch out into unnecessary and ruinous expenses, it being his intention to 
continue to keep his hounds as long as he is able to follow them ; and, not like 
Actffion of old, to be devoured by them in the prime of his days. Four thou- 
sand pounds a-year, then, is the sum he appropriates for the purpose, should he 
not accept a subscription ; and he finds that, with gooid management, it will 
cover all expenses for fouf days' hunting in each week, and occaeionally a hye- 
day. And such it should do; it is a large sum to pay chiefly for the amuse- 
ment of others, and what no human being on earth, except a native of Great 
Britain, would ever dream of paying. Sancho Panza considered sporting plea- 
sant when at other people's expense ; and we are so far of his opinion, that 
except in cases of vast land possessions, nil masters of foxhounds should be 
assisted by a subscription ; and we say this from the knowledge of the great 
sacrifice of property that has already been made to the keeping of foxhounds ; 
in some instances, indeed, to the irretrievable ruin of the too liberal individuals. 
But, rfferring to those who conld afford the outlay which we have now stated 
as the annual charge of an ef!icient fnx-hunting establishment, some curious 
facts may be related. It is well known that one celebrated sportsman, lately 
deceased, w^s the owner of foxhounds for fifty-seven years ; here has been the 
immense sum of two hundred and twenty-eight thousand pounds expended by 

• Should any of the readers of the *'Hsads or tbk Peoph" be inclined to be initiated 
into the rudiments and mvsteries of this noble sport, we recommend them the perusal of 
Kr. Scrope's elegant work, published last year by BCr. Murray. 
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one man, in one pursuit, etippoeing the above annual sum to have been dis- 
bursed in the charges attending it. We eould name a dozen masters of fox* 
hounds for thirty consecutive years, at their own cost, each of which must hsve 
expended one hundred and twenty thousand pounds in the course of that period, 
and on the above-named accoun\ ! 8hould fox-hunting be put an end to in this 
eonntry, which, despite of evil forebodings, we hope it may not — ^and another 
century be completed ere the pen of the historian should record the doings of 
the present, the foregoing statement might go far towards shaking the faith of 
the reader in the veracity of the writer. 

The hounds of the Sporting Gentleman are bred by himself with the greatest 
eare, his idea on that subject being that nothing should be esteemed as charae* 
teristic of a species but what is found amongst the best and most perfect indi- 
viduals of that species. He breeds largely, therefore, to enable him to draA his 
pack closely, and thus avoid the almost certain disappointment of entering 
hounds at alt faulty in their make— at least, in points that are found to be essen- 
tial to hard work. Whether or not he performs the office of huntsman to his 
own hounds — so much the enstom of late years— <!epends on circumstances. 
Carthage produced but one Hannibal, and Great Britain is somewhat tardy in 
giving birth to men eminently qualified for this difficult task ; and he may be of 
opinion that it might be more satisfactory to his field to trust it to the hands of 
a well-instructed servant. Should he, however, undertake it, he resembles not 
the Baronet in Humphrey Clinker, who commenced hunting without having 
«erved an apprenticeship to the mysteries of it, but brings to his aid the experi- 
ence of at least a dozen ye^rs in the difficult science of the chase ; and difficult 
it is, as alllhose who have given their time and attention to it will testify. Oa 
this subject, there is a remarkable passage in one of the letters of Pliny the 
Consul. — **I employ myself," says he, '*at my Tuscan villa, in hunting and 
studying, sometimes alternately, and sometimes both together; but I am not yet 
able to determine in which of these pursuits it is most difficult to succeed." On 
another occasion, he tells a friend, how much the chase contributes to enliven the 
imagination, and elegantly assures him, he ** will find Minerva as fond of tra- 
versing the hills as Diana." 

It may be objected, that I have drawn too flattering a picture of the Sporting 
Gentleman. Let me hasten, then, to disabuse the minds of such of my readers 
as may be of this opinion. The Sporting Gentleman is very far from immacu- 
late — perfection is not the lot of humanity :^ 

" Virtue and vice in the same man are found, 
And now they gain, and now they lose their ground.** 

Still, as regards his morality, he is generally on a par with his neighbours. At 
all events, there is nothing demoralizing in his pursuits ; on the contrary, the 
pastimes of the Sportttman have been found to be public benefits in more ways 
than one : and his example in the field is not without its efiect. We have no 
slight authority for saying that the hearts of those men which are capable of 
being strung up to a high pitch of enthusiasm and determination in the chase— 
which is called the image of war — would fit them to lead columns in their coun- 
try's battles ; at the same time that they are found to possess, in the softer mo- 
ments of relaxation and enjoyment, certain chonls which vibrate the sweetest notes 
of pleasure ; and the former of these positions is substantiated by the testimony of 
military officers, who have so often asserted that in the battle-field the most 
daring and gallant soldiers have been those which have been accustomed to fields 
sports.* Neither does the Sporting Gentleman spend his time in counteracting 
happiness ; and, as Johnson has it, ''filling the world with wrong and danger, 
confusion and remorse." The converse is the case ; the pursuits he indulges 
in promote happiness by finding employment for vast numbers of the comma- 

• General Sir Hussey Vivian expressed himself very much to this purpose, a few years 
back, in his place in the House of Commons. 
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Bity, both in trade and in servitude, and ther are known to be the lion support- 
ers of the agriculturist by the great demand for horses, and consequently fur the 
produce of their land for their support. Let us hope, then, that ahhough changes 
are gradually introduced by time in the habits and modes of thinking of mankind; 
and, notwithstanding the refinement of modern manners may contract, as it has 
done, the circle of, and abate the general ardour for, the sports of the field, room 
may still be found for the enjoyment of tlie manly pursuits of the chase ; and 
also that the fiagging spirit which has lately shown itself, may be revived by the 
generation that is to succeed us. As I have already observed, they have stood 
their ground from the earliest times : have been encouiaffed in all ages by the 
greatest of men ; and cannot, therefore, now be supposed to dread cennure or 
need support. They had their origin in Nature. And we have a pleasing 
foreboding that our hopes on this subject will be realized. The illustrious con- 
sort of our gracious Queen is a sportsman ; and although, as the poet says-~ 

<* Who, from the morning's brightest ray, 
Can promise what will be the day ;" 

We have a fair promise here, that by his example and inflnence, the sports of 
the field, in the country which has adopted him, wilt be upheld in their pristint 
vigour. And Prince Albert will find his account in this. It was one of the quali* 
fications bestowed by Xenophon on his Cyrus, that he was a sportsman ; and 
if the Scripture Nimrod had not been a sportsman, he would not have been ft 
king. Add to this, all sportsmen are popular; and the historian, Sallust, has 
assured us that neither armies nor ^nld can preserve princes on their thrones; — 
they must reign in the aflectidns of their people. 



THE "LION" OF A PARTY. 
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A suBTLB Italian, no less a man than the Counte Petechio, has called London 
" the grave of great reputatioiis.'* In simple, prosaic phrase, this our glorious 
metropolis is— a vast cemetery for *• Lions !" They are whelped every season ; 
and frail and evanescent as buttercups, they every season die: that is, ihey do 
not die body and bones, but have a most fatal cutaneous and depilatory disorder 
—a mortality that goes skin-deep, and little more — a disease that sUrips them of 
their hide, and Uiil, and mane; yea, that makes the very ''Lions" that, but a 
few months since, shook whole coteries with the thunder of their voices, roar 
as ** gently as any sucking-doves." The ferocious dignity of the »» Lion" in 
fine condition — the grimness of his smile — the lashing might of his muscular 
tail— -all the grand and terrible attributes of the leonine nature pass away witl^ 
the season— he is no longer' a thing of wonder, a marvellously-gifted creature* 
at which 

« the boldest hold their breath, 

For a time," 

bat a mere biped— simply, a human animal— a man, and nothing more ! He 
walks and talks nn watched amid a crowd ; and spinsters who but a year before, 
would have scarcely suppressed ** a short, shrill shriek" at his approach, let 
him pass with an easy and familiar nod«— it may be, even with a nod of patron- 
age ; or, if it happen that they remember his merits of the past season, they 
•peak of them with the same philosophieal epldness with which they would 
touch upon the tail and ears of a long-departed spaniel. Digitized b iC 

It is a sad thing for a '* Lion" to outlive bis majesty ; to sorvive his nobler 
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atlributos — it may be, lost to him in the very prime of life, thue leavinf hia 
bereft of all life's graces. And yet, how many men — *' Lions*' once, with 
flowing manes, and tails of wondrous length and strength— have almost sur- 
vived even the recollection of their leonine greatness, and, conforming to th« 
ineekness and sobriety of tame humanity, might pass for nobodies. 

Being desirous of furnishing the reader with the most full and particular 
account of the growth and death of the •• Lion" of a Party, from the earliest 
appearance of his mane — from the first note of promissory thunder in his voic9 
) — carrying him through the affecting glories of his too short triumph, until every 
hair fell from his sinewy neck, his voice broke, and his tail — a thing that had 
been admired by countesses — was thin, and limp as any th read- pa per ; beiogt 
indeed, most anxious to lay before the reader a truly philosophical account of 
the emotions of the ** Lion,'* varying with his rise and fall, we wrote a letter* 
explanatory of our object, to a gentleman — now a clergyman, late a •• Lion"— • 
in every way qualified to instruct and delight the reader on the important theme; 
and beg leave, on the part of our subscribers and ourselves, to acknowledge the 
spirit of courtesy and promptitude manifested in the subjoined communicatioa 
^— as we conceive, the very model of an epistle, albeit the publisher has his 
own opinion on the style of its conclusion : — 

TO THE EDITOR OF ** HEADS OF THE PEOPLE." 

Satavsviblb, Nov. 6, 1838. 

Mr. Editor : — In reply to your flattering communication I have to announce 
to you my readiness to serve you, and instruct your numerous readers, on the 
terms herein subscribed ; and shall, of course, consider the insertion of this 
letter in your inestimable publicaiion — (I have not yet seen the first number, iC 
having, unluckily, fallen into the hands of Lambskin, a most respectable attor^ 
ney of this village, who, in a fit of indinrnation, consigned it to the flames, for« 
as he said, *' the unprovoked, unprincipled, and atrocious libel contained ia 
* The Lawyer's Clerk,' on a profession involving the dearest interests of roan- 
kind — a profession thai, Sic. &c. &c.") — I shall, I say, consider the insertion 
of this letter as an acquiescence in what I trust will appear a very trifling re» 
muneration, which, as the money is to be expended on charitabh objects^ ii 
tviil, J trusty be forwarded to me as above wilhoui one minute^s dday*^ 

'J'o begin my history:— 

I have been a " Libn ;" have been taken *• among ladies"— have " aggra- 
vated my voice" — have had my mane curled—my tail-knot decorated — roy 
hide made sleek — my teeth filed — my nails sharpened — and have stood amidst 
a *« party" as stands the portrait — (with a proof of which you have kindly 
favoured me) — to these my confessions. 

Never shall I forget my sensations as I gradually changed from nobody to 
somebody — from mere John Nokes, to " Nokes, the author of !" 

How i rejoiced at the loss of*' Mr.!" I was •• Nokes!" In simple and ex- 
pressive oneness — " Nokes !" I no longer owed anything to the courtesy of 

• We may be wrong; our memory may deceive us; but when we were sub^ub^fub- 
editor to *' The Gimcrack/' the fashionable annual, which admitted no coDtribator nnder 
the rank of baronet, we think — we are pretty sure — we could almost swear — nay, we ars 
ready to take our oath — that we have seen/generally in the form of postscript#tbe very 
ivords put ia emphatic italic by our contributor from Satansfield, in the maidenVblush 
notes, of at least three of the nobility — ^the literary props and jewels of "The Gimcrack." 
It* may be charged against us, that we have in our notice of this strange ooineidenee, 
shown ourselves ungrateful to onr late employers ; who, in the very dead time of winter, 
wiih coals at one-and-ten-pence per bushel, turned us off, and only for not knowing that 
8ir Mufflehead Bogby was an Irish knight, and not an English baronet; as, when we had 
given out ** his copy" — a very sweet little poem to a ** London Sparrow" — ^to be printed 
next to the Countess of Dewlap's "Thoughts in an Opera-box;" we had, in onr limited 
knowledge of the baronelcy verily believed. And for this triflingr mistake we were earned 
away, when coals— but an honest sense of pride, and manly iadqpe&dence, i 
dumb^ — ^Ej}. 
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Kfe— fb the cheap civtiitiee of society— I had vlociglied the common title be- 
stowed on the '« great Tolgar and the small,*' and was purely and greati j 
«* Nokes." 

" Shakspeare," " Dryden,*' •• Pope," •• Nokes I" 

I was astonished at the discoveries of my admirers. I fonnd by all the re- 
Tie ws, that ** I had the grace, the vigour, of , without the coarseness of 

—;'•—" the imagination of , but with no touch of the profanity of ;** 

that ** though — — had succeeded inf depicting certain emotions, not even he* 
no, not even — with all his genius, had flown so high a flight as the inimit- 
able Nokes." When reviewers enter into a conspiracy of praise, they do their 
work, it must be owned, most handsomely; in one -little six months 

** I had a * Lion's! mouth, with all my tail complete." 

in no less than eight reviews did I peruse these heart-delighting words, hang- 
ing like a golden fringe to the end of a satin-smooth yard of criticism. *' No 
library can be considered complete without it." IT— /Ac book— MY book— 
the book of Nokes! What a sublime thought is this ! and being so sublime, 
what a pity it is, it was then made so cheap ! Happily for my enjoyments, I 
was then unconscious of its frequent application, and was therefore possessed 
and elevated by the comprehensiveness of the compliment, that made me— 
Nokes^-essential to the refinement of generations present and to come ! 

*' No library can be considered complete without IT," 

The Bodleian, wanting me, would be little more than a place for lumber— 
tfie library of the British Museum, an undigested mass of printed paper — in a 
word, every library on the face of the earth, with Nokes absent from its shelves, 
would eease to be, what Cicero has called it— the «* soul of a house ;" and must 
henceforth be considered a chaos of words and sentences. 

There was, I repeat it, a conspiracy among the reviewers to Wd me high, 
only to make my fall the greater. With a refinement of cruelty, they evidendy 
bound themselves one to another, to face it out to all the world, that until 
Nokes arose, the world was in comparative darkness, but being risen, there 
was light indeed ! From the moment that my roarings were first acknow- 
ledged, all men shrunk and dwindled ; their brains lost ** their cunning ;" their 
books'— written o*er and o'er with golden sentences ; made beautiful with 
glowing scenes of life ; consecrated against the tooth of time by the noblest 
wisdom, and the deepest truth (for all these pretty things had been said and 
printed of them); were, when I drew my grey -goose Hudson, made as 
•* naught." I dipped my pen in ink, and lo ! the pages of all other men, from 
that moment, became blank paper. I nibbed my quill, and a hundred literary 
thfoats had mortal gashes ! 

Nor was this sufficient. It was not enough that all other men were slain, 
Ihat I might sit upon a throne of carcasses ; but the dead — the illustrious dead, 
M I had heard them called— were dragged fmm their tombs, and stripped of 
their winding-sheets to make my robes more ample. I was crowned the King 
of Foolscap and the Lord of Ink ! 

Years have elapsed since I felt^the glow— -the delirium of my new-bom fame. 
I write this ** a wiser and a sadder man ;" but remembering, as I do, the 
** Nokes" mania^I had published a poem in quarto, on— (but it matters not,) 
«-Hrecollecting the ^^furor Nokeaius** that— brought about by the confederacy of 
reviewers— afflicted the town, I am convinced — and I write this upon due de- 
liberation, my mind happily raised above such vain distinctions, possessed, as 
it at present is, by domestjc affections, the care of a tolerably large family, two 
cows, and a flock of geese— I am convinced that had I in my days of literary 
glory condeseended to the meanness of publishing as my own composition — 
giving to the world as the bright-haired child of my own brain— the very 
beautiful, and, by the way, too much neglected old Eiiglish ballad of *' Nancy 
Dawson," I should not have stood in Med of benevotent critics, who would 
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hare ^one up to their very elbows in ink to make the ballad mtiie; and, in des- 
pite of the production of the original* have sneered it down as a contemptible 
slander, a venomous invention, the malignity of which was happily its own 
antidote. — Whilst, as a reinforcement, other generous critics would have risen 
up, and descanting on the graphic originality of my ballad, have advised— -and 
in words not to be mistaken — *' Shakspeare and Milton to look to their laurelsP* 
Maturely considering the indulgence shown to me, can I think otherwise? 
Was I not eulogized as the first poet who, seeking into the hidden recesses of 
resemblances, had likened a '* virgin" to an ** ungathered flower?*' Was I not 
smeared from the crown of my head to the sole of my foot with honey, for the 
simile of " life" and ** a river ?" Had any man— it was triumphantly asked«^ 
had any poet (and it only evinced the various and sublime capabilities of poetry, 
observed the reviewer, that so many thousand years had passed, and that so 
beautiful, and' yet withal so palpable an emanation of true poesy had been 
reserved for the present day) — had any poet struck out so touching, so origlual 
a thought? 

I swallowed this-— every word of it; and every syllable did me, as I thought, 
a world of good. I fattened upon incense— grew corpulent upon musk. The 
evil hour canie. I was put into a room in a party, with another poet, as Brum- 
mell would have said, ** damp from the wet sheets of the press ;" I caught cdd 
—fell into a rapid consumption— and was in six months, typographically dead. 
I have dwelt thus long upon the cruel eulogies bestowed upon me by a brother- 
hood—a sworn band of critics— that the reader may judge me with charity, 
when shaking my mane, showing my teeth, and twisting my tail at the hundred 
parties, whereof I w^ the principal attraction ; or, in more familiar phrase, the 
**Lionr' What an atmosphere of joy I breathed! I stood and moved with 
five hundred lovely eyes upon my tail; and, whenever I turned my head,'! 
beheld smiles, and now and then heard sighs thai — but no ! I am now a married 
roan. 

How the women would flutter, and smile, and blush as I approached ! how 
would they drink my words as they were honey*dew ; how, with downcast 
eyes and hesitating lips, would they venture to praise my ** divine poem ;" and 
then — how would they bind me in a solemn promise 'Mo write sometliing— -if 
only a line" in their albums ! 

Was it possible for a mere «* Lion" to endure these blandishments with no 
change of head or heart? Was it possible to hear myself quoted — ^and by such 
lips — and remain nothing more than Nokes ? To be assured that my lines were 
inevitably to the end of the world household things— creatures that would 
perish only with the language— to be told that poetry had ** received a diviner 
form, a higher influence — was destined to work a mightier change in the social 
habits of a people than could have ever been predicted for it, and all since the 
appearance of Nokes ?" Now, such were the precise words — for they sank 
indelibly into my heart— conveyed to me at *' a party," by a tall gentleman in 
a blood-coloured satin waistcoat, embellished with gold caterpillars, who having 
hunted me into a corner, and delivered himself of the above optnton, imme* 
diately put his card into my hand, and tried, but could not express the sense of 
honour he should feel, if I would but condescend to sit to him for Somerset 
House ! Now, the painter with the gold caterpillars was the tenth artist who, 
on the evening in question, had flattered me by a like request Eight I had 
already promised, and— — 

And here I feel it due to Mildpen— (by the way, he had never been a 
'* Lion," thoufrh he tried hard for the dignity^ but somehow, when lie strove 
to roar, he could rise to nothing better than whistling ; and for mane and tail, 
they would not come kindly, do what he might)— -I feel it due to Mildpen to 
state that it was he who saved me from the ninih promise ; for I caught his 
benevolent eye, and saw his expressive mouth, and I civilly refused ; Mildpen 
congratulated me on my escape ; assuring me that the man was ** a vulgar dof 
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--4 pouhoose artut^-a fellow who knew nothing of society^ as he piqued him-* 
•elf on the stern reality of his likenesses, never putting a single spoonful of 
irogfir into his colours,- but painting authors just as they were. Now in the 
hands of Honeybrash — the gold-caterpillar artist— you are safe ; he, depend 
upon it, will treat yon like a gentleman.'* With this assurance, I sat to Honey- 
brush ; and am bound to say that he turned me out of hand in a very satisfactory 
eondition* He painted me with a military cloak slipping off my shoulders- 
most literary lions were then painted in military cloaks, as if at their leisure 
hours they were majors of cavalry — my hand, with ten rings upon it, support- 
ing my head — my forehead an enormous piece of white paint, and my eyes 
fixed upon a star, poetically placed in the comer of the picture within an inch 
of the frame. I was seated on a rock, with a very handsome inkstand beside 
me, and my right hand grasping, as if in a spa^m of inspiration, an eagle's 
feather ! Altogether I made a very pretty show; though a contemptible critic- 
after my leonine death — declared the picture to be ao ingenious mixture of the 
seraph and the man«miliiner. 

It would, probably, Mr. Editor, lead me beyond your prescribed limits, were 
I to touch upon all the portraits painted of me in ray roaring state. It may be 
sufficient Smt me to observe, that the artists have caught me in every possible 
variety of attitude and expression: cross-legged — leaning — sprawling — with 
arms folded, and arms a-kimbo— contemplative-— smiling-— sneering — and for 
the admirers of the sublime and dignified, according to Dryden :— 

** I looked a ' Lion' with a gloomy stare, 
And o'er my forehead hung my matted hair!" 

This last portrait, lam happy to state, was hung so high, and in so dark a cor- 
ner, that very few ladies knew of its existence.* 

However, to quit the pictorial iheme, which I resign with renewed acknow- 
ledgments of the kindness of MiUlpen, a really fine fellow — at the present 
moment, I am told, editing •*The Weekly Thunderbolt" in Penzance — an ex- 

I cellent fellow, for it was he, who on our return from a party in Fitzroy Square, 
in a moment of high excitement, pointed out to me the shop (the only shop in 

I London) in Tottenham Court Road, where white kid gloves were cleaned at 

, only three-pence per pair; white kid gloves being, in my days, a more exclu- 
sive wear than at present : a most expensive article of dress too, for mere lite- 

, rary *' Lions," for 1 know not how others have suffered, but I never took mine 

, off at any party, that I did not lose at least one of them.f 

I have endeavoured to descri'^e my sensations as my leonine nature came 

, upon me ; I have now — and I shall as briefly as possible touch upon the dis- 
tressing theme — to speak of my feelings as I again felt myself falling back to 
mere man. My fate is, however, the fate of all *• Lions." 

I was in the strength of my reputation, when Buggins, the great poet and 
romance-writer, arose. 

J *« We met— 't was in a crowd :" 

but I saw the women hanging round him — all the ten artists, nine of whom had 
I dime me, watching him to catch him for '* Somerset House" — a fashionable 

I 

* Should Mrs. Nokes wish to possess this painting, we are happy to inform her, that it 

, is now on sale, dog-cheap, at the leA-hand comer shop of Broker's Kow, Hanover Street 

Long Acre; we saw it only yesterday. — Eb. 

( f Mr. Nokes will regret to hear that the worthy individual who kept this mo*t conve- 

nient establishment — we know it well — has since been bankrupt. Mr. Nokes alludes to 

I his losses of kid gloves whilst a ** Lion :" in the simplicity and ingenuousness of his 

I nature, he is apparently ignorant of an astonishing but withal complimentary fact. The 

truth is, let a '*Lion" of a party only unglove himself, and the women — we have seen 
them do it— steal the kids. The pretty enthusiasts will have a relic of ** the wonderful 

* creature," and thus commit a theft, which even the sufferer must, as we have observed, 

I allow to be very complimentary. How courageous are women when they really admireil^ 

To &eize a piece of kid itom the very paws of a " Lion."— £d. 
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miblish^r (iarning his back to me) flaring at Baggins, aa if he would have 
looked into hia very bowels for ** eopy,"— and two editors of rival mai^zinM 
(their backs to fiie) smiling gracioasij on what I feit to be <Ae ** Lion'* of the 
Bight. 

I retired early from the scene ; and never*— never shall I fbin^ the cool inwH 
lence with which one of my former worshippers, a beaatiful girl, who had 
already appeared in one of the handaomeat of the annaals, met me retreating 
to the door, and with her eye on Buggins, and half turning her back to me, ehe 
cried <* What! going? good-bye," 

I went home, snspectingi nay more than snspeeting, my fallen condition. The 
fact, however, was put beyond a doubt, when in £e next nomber of ** The 
Annihilator," I read the following passage— a passage taken from fifty eulogiea 
i^olent of incense. The words were as follows :— 

'* To say that Buggins has risen beyond all former poets in the portraitors of 
men and things is to say nothing; as he has surpassed all men, so will no men 
ever surpass him. In a word, he has all the ^randenr (and ten timea more) of 
Nokes, without one particle of hia weakness !*' 

l^hat ** without P^ My fate was sealed ; from that moment my mane came 
eff by handfuls ! « 

The «« weakness of Nokes !" I who had been qooted^auded for energy*^ 
superhuman power— but it matters not ; had I malice, Oie evil passion would 
be more than satisfied, for in a year or two afterwards, I perceived in «* The 
Annihilator,'* the following gratifying intelligence:— 

«* For Slopitkin — the new star that has risen in the firmament of literature—- 
it may be truly said of him, that he has more than all the vigour of Bugginsy 
without his poverty of expression.** 

And what is Slopskin now ? No ** Lion,'* but Bottom the weaver. Aqother 
^ Lion*' came with a •' without*' a something of Slopskin, and lo 1 Slopskin is 
now mere mortal man. 

I retired from London in disgust ; having, however, had the satisfaction of 
seeing myself bound in sheep for the use of schools — went to college — entered 
the ciiurch, and here 1 am in the parish of Satansfield, on the limited income of 
two hundred pounds per annum, house-rent, coals, and candles, included; no 
■Lion,'* but an unshaken pillar of Protestant ascendency — please to direct Mr. 
Ttas to immediately forward me the thirty pounds for this article, and believe 
me yours, truly and affectionately, 

John Nokes. 

We will add nothing to the ** confessions" of the late *' Lion :" — they ahall 
stand unmixed *' with baser matter." 



THE YOUNG SQUIRK 

BT WILLIAX HOWriT* 



Thb old sqaire and the Young Squire are the antipodes of each other. They 
ere representatives of two entirely diflerent stales of society in this country; the 
one but the vestige of that which has been ; the other, the full and perfect image 
of that which is. The old squires are like the hist fading and shrivelled leevee 
of autumn that yet hang on the tree. A few more days will paas ; age will 
send one of his nipping nights ; and down they will twirl, and be swept away 
into the oblivious hiding-places of death, to be seen no more. But the Young 
Squire ia one of the full-blown blossoms of another summer. He is flaunting io 
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flh» minshine of a state of wealth and luxury which we, as our fttthers in their 
day did, fancy can be by no possibility carried many degrees further, and yet 
we see it every day making some new and extravagant advance. 

It is obvious that there are many intermediate stages of society amongst our 
country gentry between the old squire and the young, as there are intermediate 
degrees of age. The old squires are those of the completely last generation, 
wIh> have outlived their contemporaries, and have made a dead halt on the 
ground of their old habits, sympathies, and opinions ; and are resolved to quit 
none of them for what they call the follies and new-fangled notions of a younger 
and, of course, more degenerate nice. They are continually crying, "Oh, it 
was never so in my dayP* They point t6 tea, and stoves in churches, and the 
universal use of umbrellas, parasols, cork-soled shoes, warming-pans, and car- 
riages, as incontestible proofs of the rapidly increasing efieminacy of mankind. 
But between these old veterans and their children, there are the men of the 
middle agi^s, who have, more or less, become corrupted with modern ways and 
indulgences ; have, more or less, introduced modern furniture, modern hours, 
modem education and tastes, and books ; and have, more or less, fallen into the 
modern custom of spendmg a certain part of the year in Tendon. With these 
we have nothing whatever to do. The old squire is the landmark of the ancient 
state of things, and his son Tom is the epitome of the new ; all between is a 
mere transition and evanescent condition. 

Tom Chesselton was duly sent by his father t6 Eton as a boy; where he be- 
came a most accomplished scholar in cricket, boxing, horses, and dogs, and 
made the acquaintance of several lords, who taught him the way of letting his 
iatherV money slip easily through his fingers, without burning them, and en- 
graAed him besides with a stock of ftne and truly aristocratic tastes which will 
last him his whole life. From Eton he was as duly transferred to Oxford ; 
where he wore his gown and trencher cap, with a peculiar grace, and gave a 
classic finish to his taste in horses, in driving, and in ladies. Having completed 
his education with great eclat^ he was destined by his father, to a few years 
soldiership in the militia, as being devoid of all danger, and, moreover^ giving 
opportunities for seeing a great deal of the good old substantial families in dif^ 
ferent parts of the kingdom. But Tom turned up his nose, or, rather, his hand- 
some upper lip, with a most consummate scorn at so grovelling a proposal, and 
assured his father that nothing but a commission in the Guards, where several 
of his noble friends were doing distinguished honour to their country, by the 
display of their fine figures, would suit him. The old squire shrugged his' 
shoulders, and was silent, thinking that the six thousand pounds purchase-money 
would be quite as well at fiAeen per cent, in consul shares a little longer. But 
Tom luckily was not doomed to rusticate long in melancholy under his patri- 
monial oaks; his mother's brother, an old bUchelor of immense wealth, died 
jbst in time, leaving Tom's sister, Lisdy Spankitt, thirty thousand pounds in the 
funds, and Tom, as heir-at-law, his great Irish estates. Tom, on the very first 
vacancy, bought into the Guards, and was soon marked out by the ladies as one 
of the mpst distinguS officers that eveV wore a uniform* In truth, Tom was a 
very handsome fello^ — that he owed to his parents, who, in their day, were as 
noble looking a couple as ever danced at a country ball, or graced the balcony 
of a race-stand. 

Tom soon married ; but he did not throw himself away sentimentally on a 
mere face; he achieved the hand of the sister of one of his old college chums, 
and now brother ofRcer, the Lady Barbara Rtdemdown. An earl's daughter 
was something in the world's eye ; but such an earl's daughter as Lady Barbara 
was the height of Tom's ambition. She was equally celebrated for her beauty, 
her wit, ana her handsome fortune : Tom had won her from amidst the very 
blaze of popularity, and the most splendid offers. Their united fortunes enabled 
them to live in the highest style. Lady Barbara's rank and connections de- 
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manded it, and the spirit of our Touog Squire required it as much. Tom 
Chesselton disdained to be a wbit behind any of his friends, however wealthy or 
highly titled. His tastes were purely aristocratic: with him, dress, equipage, 
and amusements, were matters of science. He knew, both from a proud inbtioct 
and from study, what was precisely the true tdn in every article of dress or 
equipage, and the exact etiquette in every situation. But Lady Barbara panted 
to visit the continent, where she bad already spent some years, and which pre* 
aented so many attractions to her elegant tastes. Tom bad elegant tastes too, 
in his way ; and to the continent they went. The old squire never set his foot 
on even the coast of Calais : when he has seen it from Dover, he has only wished 
that h^ could have a few hundred tons of gunpowder^ and blow it into the air;— 
but Tom and Lady Barbara have lived on the continent for years. 

This was a bitter pill for the old squire. When Tom purchased his com* 
mission in the Guards, and when he opened a houw like a palace, on his wed* 
ding with Lady Barbara, the old gentleman felt proud of bis 8on*s figure, and 
proud of his connections. *' Ah,*' said he, *'Tom is a lad of spirit; he*ll sow 
his wild oats, and come to his senses presently." But when he fairly embarked 
for France, with a troop of servants, and a suit of carriages like a nobleoiaa, 
then did the old fellow fairly curse and swear, and call bim all the unnatural and 
petticoat pinioned fools in his vocabulary, and prophesy bis bringing his nine- 
pence to a groat. Tom and Lady Barbara, however, upheld the honour of 
England all over the continent. In Paris, at the Baths of Germany, at Vienna, 
Florence, Venice, Rome, Naples — everywhere were they distinguished by their 
line peisons, their 6ne equipage, their exquisite tastes, and their splendid enter* 
tainments. They were courted and caressed by all the distinguished, both of 
their own countrymen and of foreigners. Toro*s horses and equipage were the 
admiration of the natives. He drove, he rude, he yachted to universal admire* 
tion ; and meantime his lady visited all the galleries and works of art, and 
received in her house all the learned and the literary of all countries. There 
you always found artists, poets, travellers, critics, dilettanti, and connoisseurs, of 
all nations and creeds. 

They have again honoured their own country with their presence ; and who 
so much the fashion as they? They are, of course, aufait in any matter of 
taste and fashion ; on nil questions of foreign life, manners, and opinions, their 
judgment is the law. Their town house is in Eaton Square ; and what a house 
is that! What a paradiw of fairy splendour; what a mine of wealth, in the 
most superb furniture; in books in all languages, paintings, statuary, and pre* 
cious fragments of the antique, collected out of every classical city and country* 
If you see a most exquisitely tasteful carriage, with a more fascinatingly beauti* 
ful lady in it, in the park, amidst all the brilliant concourse of the ring, you may 
be sure you see the celebrated Lady Barbara Chesselton ; and you cannot fail 
to recognize Tom Chesselton the moment you clap eyes on him, by his dis- 
tinguished figure, and the splendid creature on which be is mounted — to say 
nothing of the perfection of his groom, and the steed he also bestrides. Tom 
never crosses the back of a horse of less value than a thousand pounds; and if 
you want to know really what horses are, you must go down to bis villa, al 
Wimbledon, if you are not lucky enough to catch a sight of him proceeding to a 
Vevee, or driving his four*in-hand to Ascot or Epsom. All Piccadilly has been 
•een to stand, lost in silent admiration, as he has driven his splendid britchzka 
along it, with his perfection of a little tiger by his side, and such cattle as never 
besides wore seen in even harness of such richness and elegance. Nay, some 
scores of ambitious young whips became sick of sheer envy of his superb, gaunt* 
let driving-gloves. 

But, in fact, in Tom's case, as in all others, you have only to know his com- 
panions to know him; and who arc they but Chesterfield, Conyngham, D^Orsay, 
Eglintoun, my Lord Waterfoi d, and men of similar figure and reputation ? To say 
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that he is well known to all the principel frequenters of the Carlton Cluh ; that his 
earriages are of the most perfect make ever turned out by Windsor; that his 
harness is only from Shipley's; and that Stultz has the honour of gracing his 
person with his habiliments; is to say that our Young Squire is one of the most 
perfect men of fashion in England. Lady Barbara apd himself have a common 
ground of elegance of taste, and knowledge of the first principles of genuine 
aristocratic life ; but they have very different pursuits, arising from the differ* 
once of their genius, and they follow them with the utmost mutual approbation* 

Lady Barbara is at once the worshipped beauty, the woman of fashion, and 
of literature. No one has turned so many heads by the loveliness of her per* 
•on, and the bewitching fascination of her manners, as Lady Barbara. She is 
a wit, a poet, a connoisseur in art ; and what can be so dangerously delightful 
as all these characters in a fashionable beauty, and a woman, moreover, of such 
nuik and wealth ? She does the honours of her house to the mutual friends and 
noble connections of her husband and herself with a perpetual grace ; but she 
has, besides, her evenings for the reception of her literary and artistic acquaint- 
ance and admirers. And who, of all the throng of authors, artists, critics, 
journalists, connoiseurs, and amateurs who flock there, are not her admirers? 
Lady Bat bara Ohesselton writes travels, novels, novellets, philosophical reflec* 
tions, poems, and almost every species of thing which ever has been written, 
such is the universality of her knowledge, experience, and genius: and who 
does not hasten to be the first to pour out in reviews, masfazines, daily and heb- 
domadal journals, the earliest and most fervent words of homage and admira* 
tion? Lady Barbara edits an annual, and is a contributor to ** The Keepsake;*' 
and, in her kindness, she is sure to find out all the nice young men about the 
press, to encourage them by her smile, and to raise them, by her fascinating 
conversation and her brilliant saloons, above those depressing influences of too 
aensitive modesty, which so weighs on the genius of the youth of this age, ao 
that she sends them away all heart and soul in the service of herself and lite* 
rature (which are the same thing) ; and away they go, extemporising praises 
on her ladyship, and spreading them through leaves of all sizes, to tlie wonder* 
ing eyes of readers all the world over. Publishers run with their unsaleable 
MSS., and beg Lady Barbara to have the goodness to put her name on the title, 
knowing by golden experience that that one stroke of her pen, like the point of 
a galvanic wire, will turn all the dulness of the dead mass into fkime. Lady 
Barbara is not barbarous enough to refuse so sin^ple and complimentary a ra* 
quest : nay, her benevolence extends on every hand. Distressed authors, male 
and female, who have not her rank, and, therefore, most clearly not her genius, 
beg her to take their literary bantlings under her wing; and, with a heart aa 
full of generous sympathies as her pen is of magic, she writes but her name on 
the title as an '* Open Sesame P' and, lo ! the dead becomes alive, her genius 
permeates the whole volume, which that moment puts forth the wings of popa- 
larity, and flies into every bookseller's shop and every circulating library in the 
kingdom. 

Such is the life of glory and Christian benevolence which Lady Barbara daily 
leads, making authors, publishers and critics all happy together, by the over- 
flowing radiance of her indefatigable and inexhaustible genius, though she aonM- 
times slyly laughs to herself, and says, *< What a thing is a title !— if it were 
not for that, would all these people come to me ?'*— while Tom, who is member 
of parliament for the little borough of Dearish, most patriotically discharges his 
duty by pairing off— visits the classic grounds of Ascot, Epsom, Newmarket, or 
Goodwood, or traverses the moors of Scotland and Ireland in pursuit of grouse. 
But once a year they indulge their filial .virtues in a visit to the Old Squire. 
The Old Squire, we are sorry to say, has grown of late years queer and snap- 
pish, and does not look on this visit quite as gratefully as he should. *' If they 
would but come," he says, ^* in a quiet way, as I used to ride over and see my 
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iither in his time, why I should be right glad to eee them ; bat here they come, 
like the firai regimeat of aa invading army* and God help thoee who are old and 
want to be quiet*'* 

The old gentleman, moreover, is continually haranguing about Tom*s iblly 
and extravagance. It is his perpetual topic to his wife, and wife's nwiden sister, 
and to Wagstaff. Wagstaffonly shakes his bead, and says, ** Young blood 1 
young blood T'— but Mrs. ChesMslton and the maiden si9ter say, ^ Oh ! Mr« 
Chesselton, you don't consider : Tom has great connections, and he is obligedl 
to keep a certain establishment* Things are difiereot now to what they were 
in our time. Tom is universally allowed to be a very fine man, and Lady Bar* 
bara is a very fine woman, and a prodigious clever woman 1— « prodigious clever 
woman ! — and you ought to be proud of tliem, Chesseitoo.*' At which the okl 
gentleman breaks out, if he is a little elevated over his wine,-— 

" When the Duke of Leeds shall married be 
To a fine yoanglady of high qaality, 
How happy will that gentiewoman be 
In his grace of Leeds' good company! 

<' 8he shall have all thafs fine and fair, 
And the best of silk and satin to wear; 
And ride in a coach to take the air ; 
And have a boose in St James's Square." 

Lady Barbara always proffsses great aflection and reverence for the old geiH 
tleman, and sends him many merry and kind compliments and messages ; and 
sends him, moreover, her new books as soon as they are cut, most magnificently 
bound; but all won't do. ffe only says, 'Mf she*d please me, she'd give up 
that cursed opera-box. Why, the rent of that thing, only to sit in and hear 
Italian women, and men more womanish than any women, squealing and squai« 
)iimg; and to see impudent, outlandish baggages kicking up their heels higher 
than any decent heads ought to be-— the rent, I say, would maintain a parish 
rector, or keep half-a-dozen parish schools a-going." As for her books, that 
all the world besides are in raptures about, the old squire turns them over as « 
dog would a hot dumpling; says nothing but a Bible ought to be so extrava* 
gantiy bound ; and professes that *' the matter may bo all very fine, but he can 
make neither head nor tail of it." Yet, whenever Lady Barbara is with 
him, she is sure to talk and smile herself in about an hour into his high favour; 
and he begins to run about to show her this and that, and calls out every now 
and then, ** Let Lady Barbara see this, and go to look at that." She can do 
anything with him except get him to London. *^ London i" he exclaims, *< no ; 
get me to Bedlam at once« What has h rusty old fellow, Kke me, to do at Lmi* 
don ? If 1 could find again the jolly set that used to meet, thirty years ago, at 
f The Star and Garter,' Pail Mall, it might do ; but London isn't what London 
wed to be; it's too fine, by half, for a country squire, and woukl drive roe dis- 
tracted in twenty-four hours, with its everlasting noise and nonsense \^ 

But the old squire does get pretty well distracted with the annual visit. Down 
eome driving the Young Squire and Lady Barbara, with a train of carriages 
like a fleet of men of war, leading the way with their travelling conch and four 
bones. Up they twirl to the door of the old hall. The old bell rings a thun- 
dering peal through the house. Doors fly open, out run servants— <iown come 
the young guests from their carriage ; and, while embraces and salutations are 
going on in the drawing-room, the hall is fiist filling' with packages upon pack- 
ages ; servants are running to and fro along the passages ; grooms and carriages 
are moving off to the stables without; there is lifiing and grunting at portman- 
teaus and imperials as they are home upstairs; while ladies' maids and nurse 
maids are crying out, " Oh, take care of that trunk f — mind that bau'-box I— oh, 
gracious 1 that is my lady's dressing-case: it will be down, and be ruined totally I** 
i>og8 are barking, children crying or romping about^ and the whole house is in 
a most blessed state of bustle and confusion. 
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For a week ihe horlj-barly continues : in pour all the fpreat people to see 
Tom and Lady Barbara. There are shootings in the mornings and great din* 
ner parties in the evenings. Tom and my lady have sent down before them 
plenty of hampers of such wines as the old squire neither keeps nor drinks; and 
tliey have brought their plate along with them ; and the old house itself ie 
astonished at the odours of champagne, claret, and hock, that pervade — and at 
the glitter of gold and silver in it. The old man is full of attention and polite^ 
Mas both to his guests and to their guests : but he is half-worried with the chil- 
dren, and t'other half worried with so many line folks; and muddled with 
drinking things that he is not used to, and with late hours. WagstaflT has fled, 
as he always does on such occasions, to a farm*house on the verge of the estate. 
The hall and the parsonage, and even the gardener's house, are all full of bede 
fer guests, and servants, and grooms. Presently, the old gentleman, in his 
morning rides, sees some of the young bucks shooting the pheasants in bis 
home park, where he never allows them to be disturbed ; and comes home in a 
fume to hear that the house is turned upside down by the host of scarlet-breeched 
and powdered livery servants ; and that they have turned all the maids' beads 
with sweet-hearting. But at length the day of departure arrives, and all sweep 
away as suddenly and rapidly as they came ; and the old squire sends off for 
Wagstaff, and blesses his stars that what he calls ** the annual hurricane" is over. ' 

But, what a change will there be here when the Old Squire is dead 1 Already 
have Tom and Lady Barbara walked over the ground and planned it. That 
*' horrid fright" of an old bouse, as they call it, will be swept as clean away as 
if it had not stood there five hundred years. A grand Elizabethan pile is already 
decreed to succeed it. The fasbionablo arehitect will come driving down in 
bis smart close cab, with all his plans and papers. A host of mecluinics wiH 
come speedily after him by coach or by wagon. Booths will be seen rising all 
round the old place, which will vanish away, and its superb successor rise where 
it stood, like a magical vision. Already are ponderous cases lying loaded, in 
London, with massive maoteUpieces of the finest Italian marble, marble busts, 
and heads of old Greek and Roman heroes, genuine burial urns from HercuUb* 
neum and Pompeii, and vessels of terracotta, gloriously sculptured vases, and 
even columns of verde*antique, all frem da^ic Italy, to adorn the halls of this 
same noble new house. But, meantime, spite of the large income of Tom and 
Lady Barbara, the Old Squire has strange suspicions of mortgages and dealings 
with Jews. He has actual inklings of horrid post-obits ; and groans as he looks 
on his old oaks as he rides threugh his woods and parks, foreseeing their over* 
throw; nay, he fancies he sees the land-agent amongst his quiet old. farmers, 
like a wild cat in a rabbit-warren, startling them out of their long dream of 
ease and safety, with news of doubled rents, and notices to quit, to make way 
for thrashing machines and young men of more enterprise. And, sure enough, 
such will be the order of the day ihe moment the estate falls to the Yovno 
SauiSB. # 



THE FARMER'S DAUGHTER. 

BT wiKLiAX sowrrT. 

Th811b's a world of buxom beauty flourishing in the shades of the country. 
Farm-houses are dangerous places. As you are thinking only of sheep, or of 
cords, you may be suddenly shot through by a pair of bright eyes, and melted 
away in a bewitching smile that you never dreamt of till the mischief Was done. 
In towns, and theatres, and thronged assemblies of the rich and the titled fair, 
you are on your guard ; you know what you are exposed to, and put on your 
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breast-pkites, and past through the moet deadly onslaught of beauty— Mtfe and 
aound. But in those eylvan retreats, dreaming of nightingales, and hearing 
only (he lowing of oxen, you are taken by surprise. Out steps a fair creature, 
crosses a giade, leaps a stile; you start, you siand — lost in wonder and astonished 
admiration ; you take out your tablet to write a sonnet on the r«tum of the 
nymphs and dryades to earth, when up comes John Tompkins, and says, *' lt*a 
only the Parmer's Daughter!" What! have farofiers such daughters now-a^ 
days? Yes. I tell you they have such daughters -^thoae farm-houses are 
dangerous places. Let no man with a poetical imagination, which is but 
anotlier name for a very tindery heart, flatter himself with fhncies of. the calm 
delights of the country ; with the sereiie idea of sitting with the farmer in hie 
old-fashioned chimney-corner, and hearing him talk of corn and mutton— of 
joining him in the pensive pleasures of a pipe, and brown jug of October ; of 
listening to the gossip of the comfortable farmer's wife ; of the parson and his 
iamily, of his sermons and his tenth pig — over a fragrant cup of young hyson, 
or lapt in the delicious luxuries of custards and whipt-creams: in walks a fairy 
vision of wondrous witchery, and with a curtsey and a smile, of most winning 
and mysterious magic, takes her seat just opposite. It is the Farmer^s Daugh- 
ter ! A lively creature of eighteen. Fair as the lily, fresh as May*dew, rosy 
as tho rose itself; graceful as the peacock perched on the pales there by the 
window ; sweet as a posy of violets and **clove*gillivers;" modest as early mom- 
mg, and amiable as your own imagination of Dudemona, or Gertrude of Wj^ 
mning. 

You are lost ! It's all over with you. I wouldn't give an empty filbert, or a 
frog*bitten strawberry for your peace of mind, if that glittering creature be not 
as pitiful as she is (air. And that comes of going into the country, out of the 
way of vanity and temptation; and fancying farm-houses only nice old-fashioned 
places of old-fashioned contentment. 

Ay, many a one has found, to his sorrow* what trusting himself amongst 
barrel-churns, and rows of bee-hives has cost him. His resolutions of bachelor 
independence have been whirUuJ round and round, and reeolved themselves into 
melting butter; he has been stung by the queen-bee, in the eye, and has felt all 
over pangs and twinges, as if the whole swarm had got into his bosom. Then 
has come a desperate liking to that part of the country ; the taking that neat 
cottage just out of the village, with its honey-suckle porch, and willow arbour 
by the brook; the sauntering down the foot-path that leads past the farm of a 
summer's evening, with a book of poetry in the hand ; the seat on the stile at 
the bottom of the wood ; the sudden looking up — *' How sweet that farm house 
doee look 1 What fine old trees those are about it I And that dear little window 
in the old gable, with its open casement and its diamond panes. And, Oh ! 
surely ! ye»«— that i» Anne herself, and I think she is looking this way !" 

Then follpw the sweetest walks down by the mill ; the sweetest moonlight 
leaps over the sunk fence at the bi^tom of the garden ; the most heavenly wan- 
darings along that old quince walk — such vows! such poetry of passion ! such 
hopes and promises of felicity; and then the old farmer looks over tho hedge, 
a^ says, " Who's there?" There, this is a pretty go! Off goes Anne like 
the spirit of a young lamplighter up the garden, through the house, up the stairs 
at three strides, and there she is, locked and bolted in that dear little chamber, 
with the little diamond window in the old gable. She has sunk into a chair (it 
is a very 8of\ one, cushioned comfortably all round, seat, back, and elbows), and 
tery wet is that white cambric handkerchief which she holds to her eyes. 

But where is Captain Jenkinson ? Oh ! he's there !— and he's too bold and 
too true a lover to fly or sneak. There they stand, face to face, in the moon* 
light, the tall, slim Captain Jenkinson, and the tall stout Farmer Field, with 
his hugh striped waistcoat, ready to burst with hurry and indignation, and his 
great stick in his hand. ** What, is that you, captain ! My eye ? What 1 was 
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Aftt ymi, t talking to our Annef ' '* Ym, fViend FieM, K it I ; it is the Cap* 
taio, that was talking to 3'our adorable Anne ; and here I am ready to marry 
her with your consent, for never shall woman be my wife but your charming 
Anne!" 

How that great elephant of a farmer stands lifting up his face, and laughing 
in the moonlight 1 How that " fair round eorp&ration^ with good capon lined" 
(good Shakspeare, pardon our verbal variation in this quotation, in courtesy to 
the delicacy of niodern phrases}-* how those herculean limbs do shake with 
laughter ! But, now, as the tears stream down bis iace, he squeezes the youth*8 
hand, and says, *« Who could have thought it, captain— eh ? Ha ! ha ! Well, 
we're all young and foolish once in our lives— but come 1 no more on't— it woo'l 
do, captain, it won't do!" 

'* Won't do ! won't do I why shouldn't it do, fiirmer, why shouldn't it dol" 
" Why, becos jt won't, and that's whv — a captain and old Farmer Field's lass-*- 
ha 1 ha ! What will Lady Jenkins my, eh ? What 'ull that half-a-dozen of oM 
guardianH say — eh? The Honourable Captain Jenkinson and the daughter of oM 
Farmer Fieldl What 'ull they say — eh? Say I'm a cunning old codger ; say I've 
trapped you, belike. No, no — they shan't say so, not a man-jack of 'em. Not 
one of the breed, seed, and generation of 'em, shall say old Farmer Field palmed 
his daughter on a gentleman for his houses and his lands. No, Anne's a tight 
lass, and John Wright will come at the right time ; and when you're married to 
my lady Fitz somebody, and Anne's got the right man, come down, captain, and 
kill us a pheasant, and set up your horses and your dogs here, and we'll have a 
regular merry do, and another good laugh at our youthful follies!" 

But all won't do. The captain vows he'll shoot all the old guardians of a 
row, and tell his mother to shuot him, if they make any opposition ; and the very 
same night he sticks a note on the top of his fishing»rocl, and laps with it at 
Anne's little window, with the diamond panes, in the old gable; and Anoe, 
jumping from the easy chair, looks out, seizes the paper, clasps her bands, casts 
down a most aflfecliooate but inconsolable look, and sighs an eternal adieu!— 
then flying to read the note, finds the captain vowing that ''she may cheer up, 
all dutli go right, or that he will manfully drown himself in the mill-dam." 

Now, there is a pretty situation of afihirsl and all that through incautiously 
wandeVing into the country, of a summer's evening, and getting into one of 
these okl-fashioned farm-houses. It would serve them all right to leave them 
in their trouble. It might act as a warning to others, and place the dangers of 
the country in their genuine light. But as the captain would be alnoost certaio 
to drown himself, he is so desperate, (and then there must be a coroner's inquest, 
and we might, at a very inconvenient moment, be called up to serve upon it,) 
we will for this once let things pass— all ^all be right. The guardians relent, 
because they can't help themselves. Lady Jenkinson bounces a g()od bit, but 
like ail bodies of a considerable specific gravity, she comes down again. The 
adorable Anne is not drowned in her own pocket-handkerchief, though she has 
been very near it : and ** The Times" announces, that the Honourable Charles 
Jenkinson, of the Light Drngoons, was married on the 7th instant, to Anne 
" Louisa, the only daughter of Bu Hey Field. Ksq., of Sycamore Grange, Salop. 1 

Merciful as we have been to this young and handsome couple, we think we 
have not failed to indicate dangers of no trivial description, that haunt the bush 
in England, though there be no lions ; dangers out of which others may not ' 
probably so easily come ; for, without a joke, the Farmer's Daughter in the 
bloom of t>eauty, is not to be carelessly approached. She can sing like a Syren, 
and IS as dangerous as Circe in her onchanled island. 

It is not to be inferred, however, that all farmers' daughters are like Anne 
Field. Plentifully as Providence has scattered beauty and good sense through 
our fiirms and granges, both these and other good things are given with a dif> 
ference. There are such things amongst farmers' daughters as ranks, fortuneet 
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•dueatRMw, dwpositions, abilities, and taatea, in as much vaHety as any tover of 
irariety can desiie. There are farmers of nil sorts, from the duke to the maa' 
of tareoty acres; and, of course, there are farmers' daughters of as many d»> 
greos. There is a large class of gentlemen*farmers — men of estates and large 
capitals, who farm their two or three thousand acres, like some of the great 
oonnfarmers of Northumberland ; live in noble large houses, and keep their 
carriages and liTery servants. Of course, the daqghters of these, and such as 
these, are educated just the same, and have all the same habits and manners as 
any other young ladies. It is neither Cobbett, nor any other contemner of 
boarding-schools and aueh ^ scimmy-dish things," that will persuade these dam* 
oals to leave the carriage for the fax-cart, the piano for the spinning-wheel, nor 
the fashionable novel for the cook's oracle. They will *« stand by iheir order" 
aaatoutly as lonl Grey himself. 

Yet, if any body wishes to see the buxom, but housewifely, Farmer^ 
Daughter, that is not afraid <« to do a handVchar," that can scour a pail, make 
a clieeae, chum your butter — fresh as the day and golden as the crow-flower on 
tke lea ; can make the house look so clean and cheery that the very cat purs on 
the hearth, and the goldfinch sings at the door-cheek the more blithely for it : 
can throw up a hay-cock, or go to market, as well as her grandmother did ; 
why, there are plenty of such lasses yet, spite of all crinkum*crankums and fine- 
liguredness of modern foshion. Haven't you seen such, north and south? 
Haven't you met them on single horses, or on pillions, on market-days, in Devon 
and ia Cornwall ? Haven't you danced with them on Christmas-eves in Derby* 
abire or Durham t 

There are some specimens of human nature, that not all the (ashions or foU 
lies of any age can alter or make new-fashioned. They are bom old-fashioned. 
They have an old head ^n young shoulders, and they can't help it if they would. 
You might as soon tura a wheelbarrow into a chariot, or an ass into an Arabian 
steed. There is Dolly Oowcabbage now, what can you make of her? Her 
^her farma eighty acres, and milks half-a-desen cows. He has nobody but 
her, and he has saved a pretty bit of money. Dolly knows of it, too. Her 
mother died when she was only about fourteen, and Dolly from that day began 
to be her fother's little maid; left her play on the village-green, and village play- 
fellows, and began to look fuU of care. She began fo reap, and wash, and cook, 
and milk, and make cheese. It is many a year since she has done all thoee 
things entirely for the house. Those who know her, say '* she has not thriveo 
an inch in height" since that day, but she has grown in bulk. She is like a 
, young oak that got a shock from a thunder-bolt in its youth, or had its leading 
bmneb switched off by sonne Jerry Diddle or other as ho went past to plough, 
and has ever since been stunted, and has run into stem. She ia ^ a little runt- 
tag thing*' the formers say; a little stout-built plodding woman, with a small 
round rosy foce. She is generally to be seen in a linsey-wolsey petticoat, a 
abort striped bed-gown or kirtle, and a greenish-brownish kerchief carefoily 
placed on her bosom. She is scouring pails with a whisp of straw and wet 
sand, and rearing them on a stone bench, by the door, to dry and sweeten ; or 
she is calling her cows up, by blowing on a long hora ; or calling her father and * 
the men to their meals, out of the distant fields, by knocking with a pebble on a 
pail bottom. She is coming out of the fold-yard with the milk-pail on her head, 
or she is seated by the clean hearth, busy with her needle, making a pillow-case 
to hold the feathers she has saved. 

Such is Dolly Cowcabbage. She has had ofiers: men know what's what, 
though it be in homely guise ; but she only gives a quiet smite, and always says 
*'No! I shall never marry while father lives." Those who don't like *«sour 
grapes" begin now to say, " Marry I no I Dolly 'ull never marry. There always 
was an old look about her ; there's the ohJ maid written all over her— any body 
nay see that with half an eye : why, and she's thirty now, at least." But 
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Dolly knows wbai sbe knowa. Thara is a homely, close, pk)ddiDg sort of a 
chap, that lives not far off— Tim Whetstone. He farms his flAy acres of bia 
own. He has nobody in the house with him but an old woman, ht« bouse- 
keeper, who is as deaf as a bolt, and has a hundred and thirty guineas, of ok! 
gold, wrapped in an old stocking, and put into a dusty bee-hive that stands on 
her bed's-head. Tim knows of that, too, though the old woman thinks nobody 
knows of it. She has neither kith nor kin, and whea the lumbago twinges her 
as they sit by the fire, she often says, *' Tim, lad, I shall not trouble thee iong, 
and then what two-three old traps 1 have *ull be thine." Tim is certain, before 
Jong, to find honey in the old hive; and he has been seen, sly as he is, mors 
than once, coming over the fields in the dusk of the evening, in a very direct 
line towards old Farmer Cowcabbage*8 house. He says, that it was only t» 
seek a lamb that he had missed. But when somebody asked him if it was tlM 
same lamb that he was looking after so earnestly in church last Sunday, Tim 
blushed, and said, " All fools think other people like themselves," and so went 
away. If the old woman shouki drop off, 1 should not be very much surprised 
to see these two farms thrown into one^ and old Samuel Cowcabfaage having a 
bed set up in the parlour at Tim's. In the meantime, Dolly goes to nuirket 
with her maund* of butter, as regularly as Saturday comes. She makes eighteno 
ounces to the pound, ar^ will have the topmost price. Beautiful cream cheeseSf 
loo, Dolly manufactures ; and if any one attempts to banter her down in het 
price, Dolly is just as quiet, as firm, as smiling, and as ready with her — ** No," 
as she was to her sweethearts. If I were to prophesy it would be, that Dolly 
will marry and have Hblf a dozen children yet, as sturdy and as plodding as 
Tim and herself; but there is no knowing. Sbe tells Tim they are very well 
as they are — she can wait; and lbs truth of the matter is, they have kept com* 
pany these ten years already. 

A very difierent damsel is Miss Nancy Farley. She is the Farmer's Daughley 
in quite another style. Nancy's father is a farmer oftbe rough old school, lid 
has none of the picturesque or the old*fashioned sentimental about him. He is 
a big, boorish, loud-talking, work-driving fellow, that is neither noted for bis 
neatness in house, nor farm, nor person ; for his knowledge, nor his management. 
He is just one of those who rough it along, get a crop though there are plenty 
p^ weeds in it ; have the miller complaining that their wheat is not winnowed 
very clean, and the butcher that their sheep died but badly ; yet, they get along, 
pay their rent, lay something up, and by mere dint of a hard face, a hard hand, 
and a hard conscience, do as well and better than some. 

Nancy's father farms his two hundred acres, and yet there's a slovenly kwk 
about his premises ; and Nancy has grown up pretty much as she pleased. As 
a girl, she romped and climbed, and played with the lads oftbe village. She 
swung on gates, and rode on donkies. When ten or twelve years old, she wouM 
ride bareback, and astride, with a horse to water, or to the blacksmith's shop. 
She thrashed the dogs, fetched in the eggs, suckled the calves, and then mounted 
on the wall of the garden, with her long chestnut hair hanging wild on her 
shoulders, and a raw carrot in her band, which she was ready either to devour 
or to throw at any urchin that came in sight. 

Such was Miss Nancy Farley in those days, but her only appellations then 
were Nan and Nance. Nance Farley was the true name of the wild and f«9ar« 
less creature. But Nance was sent for by an aunt at a distance; she was away 
five years; she was at length almost forgotten, and only renoembered when it 
was nesessary to call any girl as ** wiUl as Nan Farley :" when lo ! she made 
her appearance again, and great was the wonder. Could this be the gipsy ish, 
unkempt, and graceless Nance Farley ? This bright and buxom young lady in 
the black hat, and blue riding-habit? This fine young creature, with a shape 
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like a queen, and eyen like diainonds ? Yes, sure enough it was her — now Mist 
Nancy Farley indeed. 

Mi&s Nancy's aunt had determined that she should have what is called "a 
bringing up." She had sent her to a boarding-school ; and whatever were Miss 
Nancy's accomplishments, it was clear enough that she was one of the very 
handsomest women that ever set foot in the parish. The store of health and 
vigour that she had laid up in her Tom-boy days, might be seen in her elastic 
step, and cheek — fresh as the cheek 6( morning itself. She was something 
above the middle size, of a beautiful figure, and a liveliness of motion that turned 
all eyes upon her* Her features were extremely fine ; and her face had a mix* 
lure of life, archness, freedom, and fun, in it, that was especially attractive, and 
especially dangerous to look upon. Her eyes were of half-a-dozen difierent 
colours, if half-a-dozen different people might be believed; but, in truth, they 
were of some dark colour that was neither black nor brown, nor gray, nor 
Ihazel; but one thing was certain, they were most speaking, and laughing, and 
beautiful eyes, and those k)ng flying locks were now, by some gracious meta- 
morphosis, converted into a head of hair that was of the richest auburn, and 
was full enough of a sunny light to dazzle a troop of beholders. 

Miss Nancy had enough of the old leaven in her to distinguish her from the 
general run of ladies, with their staid and quiet demeanour. She was alto* 
gether a dashing woman. She rode a beautiful light chestnut mare, with a 
switch tailf-and her brother Ben, who was now grown up, with the ambition 
of cutting a figure as a gay blade of a farmer, was generally her cavalier* 
She hunted, and cleared gates and ditches to universal Amazement. Everybody 
was asking, " Who ia that handsome girl, that rides like an Arab?' Miss 
Nancy danced, and played and sung ; she had a wit as ready as her looks were 
sweet, and all the hearts of the young farmers round were giddy with surprise 
and delight. Miss Nancy was not of a temper to hide herself in the shade, or 
to shun admiration* She was at the rare, at the fair, at the ball ; and every- 
where she had about her a crowd of admirers, that were ' ready to eat one 
another with envy and jealousy. The young squire cast his eyes upon her, and 
lost no time in commencing a warm flirtation ; but Nancy knew that she could 
not catch him for a husband— he was too much a roan of the world for that, 
and she took care that he should not catch her. Yet she was politic enoufirh to 
parade his attentions whenever he came in the way, and might be seen at the 
market- inn window, or occasionally on the road from church, laughing and 
chattering with him in a fashion that stirred the very gall of her humbler wooers. 
The gay young gentleman farmer, the rich miller, the smart grazier, the popular 
lawyer of the county town, were all ready to fight for her ; nay, the old steward, 
who was nearly as rich as the squire himself, and was old enough to be her 
fi&ther, offered to make a settlement upon her, that filled lier father with delight. 
*VTake him, Nance lass, take him,*' he cried, *Mhy beauty ka$ made thy for^ 
tune, that it has. Never a woman of our family were ever worth a hundredth 
part o' that money." 

But Miss Nancy had a younger and handsomer husband in view; and Mias 
-Nancy is Miss Nancy no longer : she has married the colonel of a marching 
regiment, and is at this moment the most dashing and admired lady of a great 
military circle, and the garrison town of . 
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